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In his book *' Educational Thinking m modern India" 
SUri P . C. Parikh has tried to present a survey of 
Education at India" through five major sections 
( I ) Pre'independence Period (2) Report of Education 
Commissions including the Education Commission 1964-66 
in Post-Independence Period (J) Education in Advanced 
and Semi- Advanced Countries (4) Glimpses f CASE 
meetings, confennccs etc ), and (5) Educational 
India at Present Thus he has tried to present 

a comparative idea of Education as it is and as 

it ought to haxc been Thus he has tried to achieve 
through five phases (I) What vie had before indepen- 
dence (2) What we am at (3) What is achieved in other 
countries (4) What our policy statements and decisions 
were and (5) where exactly we are or jie stand Thus he 
has tried to ghe a proper perspective to our efforts in 
education and provide a better understanding of our 
successes and failures - May be, this may provide to the 
reader a clue or clues to the solution of our seemingly 
unsurmountable difficulties 


Whatever else it may achieve, the book is, at least , 
a source book on education and I welcome it, among 
other things, from this view-point also I do hope that it 
will provide useful reading 


ahmedabad 
D t 28-9-1976 


1SHWARBHAI J. PATEL 

Vice-Chancellor , 

Gujarat University 
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Indian education is on the threshold of reconst met ion. The area 
for a mild attach has been located at the school stage as well as at 
the non-school sector, in the areas of formal and non formal 
education. The curriculum j»auern for the school stage has been 
restructured and enriched by the N. C. E. K. T. and has been on 
the discussion -anvil. Pilot Programmes of non-formal education ha\e 
been launched. It is hoped that curricula at the higher education stage 
will be upgraded in due course. Serious thoughts arc being given to 
the need for vocationalisation of education. All this has come as a 
fruit of national thinking during the educational histon of modern 
India, especially during the Post-Independence pefied. 

During this period, India has come out on the international 
platform as new potential. The march of the Indian economy towards 
self-reliance under the leadership of Nehru, Sbastri and Shrimatt Gandhi 
in face of all natural and man-made odds and inhibitions and the 
effective advocacy’ of Gandhian ideals of Sanoda)a and World-fraterni- 
ty by Nehru and Shrimati Gandhi on the international political platform 
have brought recognition to India as a catalyst and widener of the 
area of World-peace, as a promoter of functional programmes of self- 
respectful march towards co-operative self-reliance of and among the 
nations 01 the so-called Third World, and as one of the powerful 
agents of international non-allignment and evaporation ot tendencies ol 
exploitation, neocolonialism and nuclear armament maintaining inter- 
national hot -lines 

We have to be conscious of all this and to realise that what India 
does will be observed by other nations of the World and will have 
direct or indirect impact on the developing nations. In this situation 
and at a time when w e recognise education as a powerful agent of 
socio-economic change and national reconstruction, it is high time that 
we appreciate the need for total edncational revolution which should 
ensure functional education m context to the manifold national needs. 
No patch reform will meet this need. We must recognise educational 
programmes cs preg'ammes of national investment in man rather than 
welfare programmes. In this context we should expose ourselves to the 
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1 PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOri 

Our present system of education has been continuosh criticized as 
elitist and dysfunctional since India emerged as a sovereign republic nation 
on the international platform Its literary nature had been fi s t criticized 
in 1882 94 years ago, bj the Hunter Commission «t their Report submi 
tted to Government only 50 jears after Lord William Bentinck’s commu 
mque which was epoch making in the educational history of India mas 
much as it planted the roots of w hat we call modern Indian education’ 
The histoiy of modem Indian education begins with this historical commu* 
mque which was issued as a consequence of Macaulay’s minute regarding 
the educational policy of the future The communique stated That the 
European Literature and science among the natives of India should be 
encouraged and that all the funds appropriated for the purpose of edu 
cation would be best employed on English Education alone The commu 
mque rang the death bell of the indigenous educational system of India 
as well the institutions of learning for the survival of oriental culture 
the vety essence of age old Indian civilization It gave birth to new 
types of schools, controlled by the Government 


These schools became immediately popular because of the great mte 
rest shown in English education by some of the educated Indians and 
more particularly b> leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others Thus 
for the first time in the educational history of India, education became 
subjected to Government control rather than remaining a community affair 
The sjllabu were lobe prescribed by the Government teachers were to 
be appointed as per standards laid down by the Government schools Were 
to be formally built in as desired bj the Government and schools were 
to be supervised and inspected by the Goverment In consequence thereof 
education became limited in scope and purpose It was imparted with 
the limited purpose of preparing pupils to join the service and not for 
life In these new schools the standard of achievement in literary subjects 
was from the very beginning high but little or no progress was mad^ia 
training the pupils in the practical side of science Schooling period was 
divided into pfimarj stage and secondary stage as per service require 
ments for public administration and not as per requirements of individual 
growth of children Some of the. defects persisting in our education to 
day owe their origin to the policy pursued b> the British Government in 
India These defects are symbol, red by the term •uh.te-coUarcd eduobon 


Recommending that a number of Inch schools should he set up the 
\\ cod's Despatch observed ,n the sear 1851 Our attem.cn should non 
be directed to a consideration if possible sull more impo'lant an 
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which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely, how useful and practical knowledge suited to every station of 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their 
unaided efforts; and we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed for the future to this object, for the attainment 
of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.” 

This despatch of Sir Charles Wood to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in 1854 has been described as ' the Magna Charta 
of English Education in India In the words of Dr. A. Laxmanswami 
Mudaliar, “ It enunciated the aim of education as the diffusion of the 
arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe. It was emphasized that 
the study of Indian languages should be encouraged, that the English 
language should be taught wherever there was a demand for it, and that 
both the English and Indian languages were to be regarded as the media 
for the diffusion of European knowledge. ” 

The court of Directors felt that the time had arrived for 
the establishment of Universities in India which might encourage 
a regular and liberal course of education by conferring 
academic degrees as evidence of attainment in the different 
branches of arts and science. Accordingly, the three Universities of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta were created in the year 1957, on the model 
of the London University with a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Senate. 
The same model continues even to-day after 119 years and after more 
than yeals oi Independence. With all regards lor Cardinal iNewman's 
idea of University, we must admit that the elitist pattern of our university 
education has cost us heavily and does not meet the present national 
needs, felt in various important sectors of our national life and growth. 

The establishment of universities in the year 1957 had far-reaching 
consequences, especially on content, range and scope of secondary educa- 
tion. The universities dominated secondary schools in every respect. Secon- 
dary education, instead of being a self-sufficient course preparing stud- 
ents to enter life after completing the course became merely a step 
towards the university and university colleges with the result that schools 
could not function with an independent programme of their own. The 
mother-tongue was completely neglected as a medium of instruction; 
nothing was done to train teachers for the secondary schools; and the 
courses of study became too academic and unrelated to life mainly because 
there was no provision for vocational or technical courses. 
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In the year 1882 the Education Commission known as the Hunter 
Commission, was appointed by the Government to report on the whole 
question of education m the country The report of this comm, sS , on is a 
valuable document which not only gave an excellent survey of the posi 
tion of secondary schools at that time but made attain fundamental 
recommendations concerning the type of education to U, given at this 
stage It anticipated what has come to be recognised later as diversified 
courses of instruction m the secondary stage of education With regard 
to vocational and technical education the commission recommended that 
in a particular class of high schools there should be tu o avenues one 
leading to the entrance examination of the university and the other of a 
more practical character intended to fit the youth for commercial vocational 
or non literary pursuits 


In spite of such specific recommendation s neither the pul lie nor 
the Government could appreciate the value of the suggestions with the 
result that the recommendations were practically ignored and the aca 
derme elitist nature of secondary education continued In the words of 
Dr A Lahshamanswami Mudaliar who spoke during his Dadabhai Naoroji 
Memorial prize fund lectures, One wonders however what mav have 
been the future of education in India if these recommendations had been 
implemented and if diversified courses of instruction suited to the 
particular aptitudes and talents of the pupils concerned had heen mstit 
uted and worked with sympathy and understanding Nearly seventy y ears 
later a similar recommendation has been made by another commision 
when much valuable time had been lost and when opportunities had 
been ignored to improve not only the standards of achievement of the 
pupils concerned but also the industrial expansion of the country thro 
ugh trained personnel at the various levels of employment 


Jn 1902, the Governor General in Council appointed the In Inn 
Universities Commission The opportunities offered by the report of this 
Commission was availed of by the Government of India to introdice 
in the supreme council The Indian Universities \ct more popularly 
known as the Curonian Act of 1901 Tins net increased enormously the 
control of Government over University matters affiliation of Colleges 
etc, and made the University virtually a dc[ arment of state Iksi its 
as a result of the recommendations of this commission secondary education 
came to be even more under the domination of the universities for under 
the Indian Universities Act 1904 schools had to 1* recognised bv the 
Universities nod rules and regulations were framed for this purjove 
The domination of the universities over the secomhrv education conn 
nued directly tiU the establishment of separate Boards of itfco-ieary 
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which has been hitherto, we’ axe bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely how useful and practical knowledge suited to every station of 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining auy education worthy of the name by their 
unaided efforts; and we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed for the future to this object, for the attainment 
of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure." 

This despatch of Sir Charles Wood to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in 1854 has been described as * the Magna Charta 
of English Education in Iudia \ In the words of Dr. A. Laxmanswami 
Mudaliar, “ It enunciated the aim of education as the diffusion of the 
arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe. It was emphasized that 
the study of Indian languages should be encouraged, that the English 
language should be taught wherever there w as a demand for it, and that 
both the English and Indian languages were to be regarded as the media 
for the diffusion of European knowledge. " 

The coutt of Directors felt that the time had arrived for 
the establishment of Universities in India which might encourage 
a regular and liberal course of education by conferring 
academic degrees as evidence of attainment in the different 
branches of arts and science. Accordingly, the three Universities of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta were created in the year 1957, on the model 
of the London University with a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Senate. 
The same model continues even to-day after 119 years and after more 
than 28 years of Independence. With all regards for Cardinal Newman’s 
idea of University, we must admit that the elitist pattern of our university 
education has cost us heavily and does not meet the present national 
needs, felt in various important sectors of our national life and growth. 

The establishment of universities in the year 1957 had far-reaching 
consequences, especially on content, range and scope of secondary educa- 
tion. The universities dominated secondary schools in every respect. Secon- 
dary education, instead of being a self-sufficient course preparing stud- 
ents to enter life after completing the course became merely a step 
towards the university and university colleges with the result that schools 
could not function with an independent programme of their own. The 
mother-tongue was completely neglected as a medium of instruction; 
nothing was done to tram teachers for the secondary schools; and the 
courses of study became too academic and unrelated to life mainly because 
there was no provision for vocational or technical courses. 
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In the year 1882, the Education Commission, known as the Hunter 
Commission, was appointed by the Government to report on the whole 
question of education m the country The report of this commission is a 
valuable document which not only gave an excellent survey of the posi 
tion of secondary schools at that time, but made certain fundamental 
recommendations concerning the type of education to be given at this 
stage It anticipated what has come to be recognised later as diversihed 
courses of instruction in the secondary stage of education With regard 
to vocational and technical education, the commission recommended that 
in a particular class of high schools there should be two avenues, one 
leading to the entrance examination of the university and the other of a 
more practical character intended to fit the youth for commercial vocational 
or non literary pursuits 

In spite of such specific recommendations neither the public nor 
the Government could appreciate the value of the suggestions, with the 
result that the recommendations were practically ignored and the aca 
demic, elitist nature of secondary education continued In the words of 
Dr A Lakshamanswami Mudahar, who spoke during his Dadabhai Naoroji 
Memorial prize fund lectures, "One wonders, however, what may have 
been the future of education in India if these recommendations had been 
implemented and if diversified courses of instruction suited to the 
particular aptitudes and talents of the pupils concerned had been mstit 
tited and worked with sympathy and understanding Nearly seventy years 
later a similar recommendation has been made by another commision 
when much valuable time had been lost and when opportunities had 
been ignored to improve not only the standards of achievement of the 
pupils concerned but also the industrial expansion of the country thro 
ugh trained personnel at the various levels of employment 

In 1902, the Governor General in Council appointed the Indian 
Universities Commission The opportunities offered by the report of this 
Commission was availed of by the Government of India to introduce 
m the supreme council The Indian Universities Act , more popularly 
known as the Curzonmi Act of 1904 This act increased enormously the 
control of Government over limversity matters affiliation of Colleges, 
etc, and made the University virtually a dcpamient of state Besides, 
as a result of the recommendations of this commission secondary education 
came to be even more under the domination of the universities, for under 
the Indian Universities \ct, 1904 schools had to be recognised b> the 
Universities and rules ami regulations were framed for this purpose 
The domination of the universities over the secomiarj education conti 
uued directly till the establishment of separate boards of Secondary 
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Education and of Secondary School Leaving Examination in the States 
and the same continues indirectly even at present in as much as we have 
not yet attained the goal of technical- pattern of secondary education in 
India, with the result that the secondary school leaving certificate , exam- 
inations are yet popularly treated as the threshold to be passed over 
for entry to a class-room of university education. Certain States, of 
course, felt this domination of. the universities over secondary education 
and felt that an attempt should be made to see that secondary education 
was conducted independently of the universities and set up Boards of 
Secondary Education which were responsible for laying down syllabii and 
for conducting examinations at the school final stage. Such a board 
was far from emergence in the Bombay presidency of which the territo- 
ries of Gujarat constituted a part, with the result that, till the establi- 
shment of Secondary School Certificate Examination Board after Indepe- 
ndence, the University of Bombay continued holding Matriculation Exami- 
nation which was admitting the candidates of the final year of the high 
schools. 

In 1917, Government of India appointed a Commission, under the 
chaiimanship of Sir Micjiael Sadler,- for holding an enquiry of a 
comprehensive character into the problem of the Calcutta University. 
The Commission presented a voluminous report in 1919 dealing with 
-many problems of secondary and university education. The Commission 
held a view that the improvement of secondary education was essential 
for the improvement of university education. This view also falls in 
the same past line of thinking that secondary education was a feeding 
ground for universities. However, some of the recommendations of the 
commission which, remained ignored Cor many years to follow and which 
were repeatedly re-iterated by the following commissions, conferences, 
educationalists and other central bodies in the womb of future at that 
time, have supporting relevance to the present Indian educational think- 
ing. They are reproduced below : 

“1. The dividing line between the university and secondary courses 
is more properly to be drawn at the Intermediate examination than 
at the Matriculation. 

2. Government should, therefore, create a new type of institution 
called " the intermediate colleges ” which would provide for instruction 
in Arts, Science Medicine, Engineering, Teaching, etc; these colleges 
might either be run as independent institutions or might be attached to 
selected high schools. 

3. The admission test for universities should be the passing of the 
intermediate Examination. 
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’ 4. A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education consisting 
of the representatives of Government, University, High schools, and 
Intermediate colleges should be established with the powers for administra- 
tion and control of secondary education, ” 

Thus, for the first time in the .educational history of India, a 
Commission had recommended tho attachment of Intermediate classes 
to the high schools and the setting up of a Board of Education to, 
control high school and Intermediate Education. For the first time, a 
commission had recommended maturer age for the entry to university 
education-a' recommendation which was to be re-iterated, in the newer 
context, by the University Education Commission after about 30 years. 
For the first time, a commission had recommended upgraded secondary 
education which came to be recommended by another Education 
Commission, after about 47 ' years in the form of Higher Secondary 
Education. Had these recommendations been accepted by the Govern- 
ment and the public with ’comprehensive vocational bias broader than 
merely medicine, engineering and teaching at that lime, the picture of 
this nation w ould have been quite different at present, in regard to economic 
welfare, problem of educational unemployment and the pivotal national 
task of rural reconstruction. Non-materialisation of these valuable reco- 
mmendations in India, with the exception of the then United Provinces, 
should be considered our national misfortune which had to be helplessly 
endured by us in pre-independence period and which could not attract 
the consideration of the architects of our newly liberated nation whose 
enthusiasm for free, compulsory and universal education could not spare 
enough money for this overdue national venture. 

The Indian Industrial' Commission (1916-18) stressed the need for 
reducing growing pressure on the universities consequent upon the deve- 
lopment of secondary education. The commission deplored inadequate 
provision of industrial education. Secondary education during 1921-1 937 
developed considerably in rural areas also. The depressed classes and 
the women also began to enroll themselves in secondary- schools. The 
number of secondary schools increased from 7539 to 13054 during this 
period. Mother-tongue was gradually recognised as the medium of instru- 
ction However, education continued to remain literary. 

In 1929, as auxilliaxy to the Indian Statutory Commission, a commi- 
ttee was appointed to review the position of education in the country. 

This committee is popularly loom as Hartos Committee. In the opiums 
ot this Committee, the Matriculation of the nmVerstty soil dominated 
the whole of the secondary course. In order to, obviate lh, s defect, tbe 
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Committee recommended that a large , number of pupils intending to 
follow certain avocations should stop at the middle school stage. There 
should be ‘more diversified curricula in the schools’. The Committee also 
recommended ‘diversification of more boys to industrial and commercial 
careers at the end of the middle stage, preparatory to special instruction 
in technical and industrial schools.’ The recommendations of this Commi- 
ttee also, more or less, 'met the same fate as those of the Sadler 
Commission. 1 

> The Government of the United Provinces appointed the Sapru 
Committee in 1934 which enquired into the causes of unemployment in 
U. P. and came to the conclusion that much of the unrest was primarily 
due to mass unemployment and that the system of education commonly 
prevalent prepared pupils only for examination and degrees and not for 
an avocation in life. ‘In a situation like this,* the Committee. > remarked, - 
‘the real remedy is to provide diversified courses of study at the secon- 
dary stage and to make that stage more practical and complete in itself . 
and more closely related to the vocational requirements of different types i 
of students. At the secondary stage, side by side with the general course 
leading to the university, therei should be parallel courses offering ins* 
truction in technical, commercial, industrial and other vocational subjects.” 

The main suggestions of the Sapru Committee are enumerated 
below — 

1. Diversified courses at the secondary stage should be introduced, 
one of these courses leading to the university degree; 

2. The Intermediate stage (in U. P.) should be abolished and the 

secondary stage be extended by one year; the secondary stage to consist of 
six years to be divided into two, the higher and the lower, each covering 
a period of three years, the whole course thus covering 11 years, 5 for 
the primary and six for the secondary; the general course to be of 8 
years i. e. upto the low'er secondary course; 1 ' 

3. Vocational training and education should begin after the low T er 
secondary stage; 

4. The Degree course at the university should extend over a period 

of three years. f 

The recommendations of the Sapru Committee sound like a prolo- 
gue to the Secondary Education Commission which was to offer reco- 
mmendations on reconstruction of Secondary education about 30 years- 
later. Needless to comment upon the consideration lent by the Govern- 
ment to these valuable suggestions. 
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In 1936-37, two expert advisers, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were 
invited to advise the Government ‘on certain problems of educational 
reorganisation and particularly on problems oE vocational education ’ 
One important result of their recommendations has been that "a new 
type of technical institution called the ‘Polytechnic’ has come into 
existence The provinces also started technical, commercial or agncujtu 
ral high schools conducting non-liteniy courses 

During these years the nationalist movement w as getting momentum 
under the worthy leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Father of the Nation. 
On return of Gandhi from South Africa to India, arousal of national 
consciousness and mode of freedom movement took a new constructive, 
yet, potential turn Gandhi gave broader connotation to the free 
dom movement and endeavoured hard and m a non-violent and austere 
manner to apply the national movement to the whole of national life 
His definition of freedom has social, economic, religious, cultural and 
political connotation. His prophetic vision could glance over the achieve 
ment of political independence and could feel the post independence 
needs of the nation He was npt so much interested in mere political 
freedom from the yoke of alten rule as he was in the real freedom of 
every man and every woman of India from socio economical religious 
and cultural bondages He, therefore, preached dignity of ever) human 
being non violence, tolerance, equality, and self-help. It was to realise 
this ideal that he made the spinning wheel the emblem of the freedom 
movement His entire constructive programme and swadeslu movement 
wee the logical consequences of this ideal No aspect oE human life 
remained untouched b> or could escape his comprenensive vision of real 
national welfare. And in the year 1937, the enunciation of the principles 
of Basic Education by him came as an essence of his life long thinking 
for what was in the best interest of the nation National schools and 
national institutions of higher education had already begun to be set 
up by his followers m the twenties of this century. Such institutions 
like Gujarat Vidyapith and Vishva-Bharti came up as models which 
the nation should follow instead of following the much criticized white 
collared, literary, dysfunctional educational pattern set up and developed 
by the alien Government The worthwhile national scheme of Basic 
Education was proclaimed by him in later thirties The scheme was 
based on the situational reality of India which, after achieving mdepen 
duice. bad to take and preserve her high status as the greatest demo 
cracy among the comity of nations. Gandhi valued democracy more as 
a wav of life than as a sort of political structure Democracy, as a way 
oflife, presupposes certain fundamental behavioural attitudes on the pan 
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of every citizen of the nation who gets the fundamental right to rule 
the country through meaningful and conscientious utilization of .his 
vote. Such behavioural attitudes can be cultivated through appropriate 
svstem of education. Ganihi could also realise the limitations of the 
system of education in vogue and could foresee the havoc ' it would 
play in the post-independence India in the form of the gap between 
the rich and the poor, the elite and the ignorant, political exploitation 
of illiterate masses, educated unemployment in a vastly populated coun- 
try, brain-drain from village to cities, exploitation of women, communa- 
lism and casteism , 1 disghust towards manual work etc. He, therefore, 
promulgated his philosophy of education based on his lifelong mission 
of national constructive programme, ideal of Sarvodaya, and labour concen- 
trated national and economical reconstruction. His scheme of education 
laid great stress on dignity of labour and self-help. ‘Mother-tongue 
must be the medium of education,’ he affirmed. Craft was the core in the 
new pattern of basic education. Knowledge should be correlated with the 
craft and the natural, social and vocational environment with which the 
children live. Produtive craft had such a high place in his scheme as 
to make the schools self-supporting, in meeting the teacher cost. Social 
education, too, was a part of his scheme of education. Gandhi wanted 
to see every child and every citizen ‘of the country educated in this true 
sense of the term. He wanted to 'see every school standing and develo- 
ping firmly on the principle of self-help. Involvement of the community 
in achieving this target was understood in the scheme itself, 
if we interpret the scheme of basic education in context 
with his philosopy of national development. Gandhi’s proclamation 
of the scheme of basic education e'eated a great controversy 
and serious thinking on the part of educationists simultaneously. The 
scheme was given serious attention and consideration by <he Govern- 
mental bodies as well as by the followers of Gandhi. Dr. Zakirhusen 
Committee, 1939 considered the scheme from various angles and affirmed 
the fundamental principles of the scheme. Basic education was defined 
as education for life, through life. The seeds of life-long education for 
life advocated by the International Commission on the Development of 
Education, appointed by UNESCO in 1971 can be found in Gandhian 
approach to education. 

The second Wardlia Committee of the Central Advisors* Board of 
Education gave vers* careful consideration in 1939 to the relationship 
of High schools to the Basic System of education, and recommended 
that pupils at aliout the ago of eleven plus should, on completion of 
the fifth class of junior Basic (primary) schools, be diverted either to 
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Sonor Basic (Middle) or to High schools, according to their abilities and 
aptitudes 

Popular Governments m the year 1939 were keen on giving trial to 
the basic scheme of education which was popularly known as Wardha 
Scheme of education Basic schools were started in the then Bombay 
Province under the devoted care of Bala Saheb Kher, the then Chief 
Minister and also the Education Minister of Bombay Province Though 
the out break of W orld War II could not allow this experiment of great 
national value to develop through Governmental impetus, Gandhi's folio 
wers caught this new philosphy wrote a lot in favour of the funda 
mental principles of Basil- Education and engaged themselves m this new 
experiment at various places m the country They evolved and practised 
the neW pattern of Basic Education covering all stages of education, 
from pre basic to mahavidyalay a In this pattern, post-basic schools 
were parallel high schools i e secondary education stage 

Gandhi fought the battle of freedom on a highly moral plane and 
his entire progress was aimed at national reconstruction through rural 
reconstruction and self sufficiency, thus, undermining political and eco 
nomic stranglehold of the British o\er Indians He wanted to free Indians 
from mean dependence on foreign goods, foreign language and foreign 
elitist way of life 

Gandhian approach to education could not be given fair trial at tbe 
Governmental level Mhbrever it was followed by voluntary nationalist 
agencies, the programme sponsored in 1939 was rigidly adhered to 
Gandhi did not mean rigid implementation of lus scheme of education 
As his disciple, Acharya Vmoba Bhavo spoke later ' Basic Education 
is ‘hitya Nat Talim * - everchangmg, flexible and ever fresh m the 
changing contexts It is not something dogmatic, something rigid, 
something crystalised, so that what lesson is taught in one year is 
repeated like notes ill subsequent years That would not be basic education 
The basic school teacher has to carry on experiments endlessly If 
you teach one lesson today, tomorrow perhaps you will teach 
it in a different way because the context has changed One cannot 
isolate oneself from what is happening in tile village or in the district, 
m the state or m the country or in the world Therefore, it has to be 
everchangmg education, new, ever new -that is the beauty of Basic 
Education The scheme was thus based on sound educational principles 
which have been recently enunciated by the International Commission 
on the Development of Education It is our deplorable national misfortune 
that the real spirit of the scheme of basic education could not be kept 
m constant view by those who tried to implement it, that though 
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accepting in principle as the national scheme of education, the measures of 
the Government to implement the scheme remained half - hearted throu- 
ghout, except at few places, where voluntary bodies took up the cause, 
with the result that (1) the same elitist literary system of education 
from primary to University stages continues even today, (2) rural recons 
truction of Gandhian imagination remained far from reality, (3) develop- 
ment of human as well as material equipment of schools depend 
on governmental purse, (4) India has noticed unchecked process of heavy 
urbanisation, (5) rural leadership could not flourish; rural small scale 
industries and handicrafts could not get due impetus, (6) dignity of 
labour and harmony into family and community life appear to be dead 
dreams of the past, (7) national savings have to be spent away for 
import of food grams to feed our evergrowing population, and (s) the 
gigantic problem of evergrowing educated unemployment or under- 
employment with the antisocial and hostile attitudes of youths become 
graver every year. 

In the year 1944, the Central Advisory Board of Education submitted 
to the Government the Report on post-war Educational Development 
m India. This report is popularly known as the Sargeant Report. Paying 
tribute to the scheme of Basic Education, the report remarked — 
4 Basic Education from 6-14 is an organic whole and will lose much of 
its value, if not so treated; in any case an education, which lasts only 
five years and ends at about the age of eleven, cannot be regarded as an 
adequate preparation either for life or livelihood.’ The mam recommen 
dations of the Board in this area are as under 

(a) A system of universal, compulsory and free education for all 
boys and girls between the ages six and fourteen should be introduced 
as speedily as possible though in view of the practical difficulty of 
recruiting the requisite supply of trained teachers it may not be possible 
to complete it in less than forty years. 

(b) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, being the finishing school for the 
great majority of future citizens, is of fundamental importance and should 
be generously staffed and equipped. 

(c) A vast increase m the number of trained women teachers will be 
required. 

Regarding high school Education the Report stated* “It has been well 
saul that the chief puqiose of higher education is to form an elite not 
for its own sake but for that of society Character and intelligence, which 
are the essential attributes of an> elite, are not confined to any particu- 
lar class m the community, hence the selective principle by which cbil- 
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dren should be picked up for higher education on completion of the Junior 
Basic (Primary) stage is of the greatest importance At present, admt 
ssion to high schools is mainly determined by whether parents or guar 
dians are in a position to pay the fees, hi tie trouble is taken to asc e r 
tain whether those who seek admission are likely to derive full benefit 
from a high school education Moreover, the high schools tend to regard 
all middle schools as potential feeders and there is hardly any attempt 
to differentiate between the middle school education which is meant to 
be a complete stage in itself, and that which is designed to prepare 
pupils for high schools ” The same analogy can be applied to the high 
school and university education at present 

The Board contemplated that in future the high school course will 
cover six years from about the age of eleven It will, therefore, cover 
the middle stages so far as those children are concerned who are selected 
for admission to high schools The Board further stated It has been 
generally accepted that with the adoption of the three years* degree 
course in universities and the disappearance of the Intermediate stage, 
the high school course will in future cover si\ years or equivalent of 
classes VI-XI in most provinces ” 

Observing that in 1940 41, out of 3861 high schools in British India, 
2310 Were located in urban areas, although the total population of these 
areas only amounted to one tenth of the whole, the Board took cogm 
zance of the uneven distribution of high schools m urban and rural areas 
and advised “ The high school with an agricultural bias has indeed the 
most important part to play in the new system It will not only contn 
bute towards improvement in agriculture and rural uplift generally but 
it will also be the recruiting ground for the teachers whom the rural 
basic schools will require in large uumbers ” 

The Rreport contained valuable advice anti caution note in (be 
statement ‘High school education should on no account be considered 
simply as a preliminary to University education but as a stage complete 
m itself Willie It will remain a very important function of the high 
schools to pass on their most able pupils to universities or other mstitu 
tions of equivalent standards, the large majority of high school leavers 
should receive an education that will fit them for direct cutty into 
occupations and professions At present, there is a tendency for the 
high sehool curriculum to be unduly dominated by the requirements of 
universities In a well organised system of public ulucat.on only about 
one m ten to hfteeo of the high school leavers will goon to universities 
Coo sequeu tly, the high schools should attach the utn ost imj ortance to 
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preparing the gieat bulk of their pupils who will not proceed to the 
Lmversities, for entry into useful and remunerative employment of all 
kinds immediately on leaving school It is to be hoped that in the near 
future, with the de\elopment of a higher standard of a high school 
education a school leaving certificate, supplemented where necessary by 
future training of a technical oi commercial ty pe w ill come \o be rega 
rded as a more normal qualification than a university degree for entry 
to all but the highest grades both m Government service and 
business life A changed outlook of this kind will demand a thorough 
ovet hauling of the present organisation and curriculum of high schools. 
Since it is now gene ally accepted that there is no special road leading 
to culture and that a boy or a girl can become educated m vhe real 
sense as easily through the medium of a course in technology or applied 
science as th ough one in arts the task, of harmonising cultural 
and vocational education ceases to present serious difficulties It 
is essential that some kind of occupational interest or bias should 
enter into the later stages of the high school courses At present almost 
all schools follow the beaten track as laid down by universities and 
examining bodies and there is little variety in the scope and scheme 
of studies ” 

The Sargeant Report visualised two mam streams in high school 
programme ‘The recognised high schools should be of two mam types 
(l) the academic high schools and (2) the technical high schools To 
adopt a broad but by no means rigid differentiation, the acedmic high 
schools w ill impai t instruction in the arts and pu e sciences w hile the techn 
ical high schools will p ovule training m the applied sciences and m mdustr 
valawd commercial subjects In both types the courses in the jnmot depart 
muits covering the p esent middle stage will be very much the same and 
there will be a common co e of humanities throughout Act and music 
should form an integral part of the curriculum in both and all girls 
should take a course in domestic science The proportion of school in 
the two tvpes will he mamly dete mined b\ the diameter of the loca 
lily ami the nature of the emplovment which it offers Where the 
population m a particular area will admit the existence of a number of 
high schools the c ought to he a sufficiently large va.iety of schools 
to cate to the needs of the locality as well as for the apptttudcs of 
the pupils Transfer from one tvpe to the other should be made as 
easv as possible at anv rate upto the end of the Junior course In 
smaller centres which tan onh In. served economically by single high 
schools the individual should lie re jut od to offer as wide a choice of 
courses as jossible In anal areas where pupils are ldely to take to 
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agriculture on their own farms or elsewhere, an agriculture bias should 
be given to the curriculum While the needs of the area will he the 
dominant factor in deciding what type of schools and what variety of 
courses should lie provided, it should not be forgotton that many pupils 
will benefit most from a practical course, even though they may not be 
desired for an industrial or commercial career. " 

“The medium of instruction in all high shools should l>e the mother 
tongue of the pupils English should be a compulsory second language. 
All pupils should also acquire some knowledge of Mathematics and Lie 
men tar j Science. Ptysical Training should be obligatory. It may not, 
however, be desirable to draw any rigid distinction betw can w hat may be 
called compulsory and optional subjects. The range available should be 
as wide as circumustances permit and subject to the same proviso the 
mdiv ulual pupil's course should lie settled in the light of his own apti 
ludes and interests and of ihe requirements of his probable future 
occupation.” 

The Report listed die range of subjects for Ixiih the streams as under 
ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. The Mother Tongue 

2. English 

3. Classical languages 

1. Modern languages 

5. History {Indian and world) 

6. Geography (Indian A World) 

7. Mathematics 

8 Science (Hi) sn s Chcmistn, lhologv, l’lnsiology A FLgiene) 

9. Economics 

10 Agriculture 

11. Cimcs 

12. Art 

13 Music 

14. Physical Training. 

TECHNICAL, HIGH SCHOOLS • 

1. The mother tongue 

2. English 

3. Modem Languages 

4. Histocv (Indian A World) 

5. Geography (Indian A World) 
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6. Mathematics 

7. Physics 

8. Chemistry 

9. Biology 

10. Economics , 

11 . Technological subjects (Wood & Metal work, Elementary' enginee- 
ring, machine drawing, etc.) 

12. Commerce (book-keeping, short-hand, typewriting, accountancy, 
commercial practice, etc.) 

13. Agriculture 

14. Art (including designing lor industrial and commercial purpose) 

15. Music 

16. Physical training. 

Enlightening the goals of university education, the Report stated : 
“ A university aims at raising the intellectual tone oE society, at culti- 
vating the public mind, at puriEying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety 
to the ideas oE the age, at Eacilitating the exercise of political power 
and refining the intercourse of private life. ” In the light of this, the 
Board commented “Indian universities, as they exist today despite 
many admirable features, do not satisfy the requirement of a national 
system of education.” Recommending upgraded standard for admission to 
university education, the Board hoped that the proposed reorganisation 
ot the high school system would facilitate this. The Report strongly 
recommended abolition of the Intermediate course and stated, “ Ultima- 
tely the whole of this course should he covered by the high school hut 
as an immediate step the first year of the course should lie transferred 
to high schools and the second to universities " and stressed that the 
minimum length of a university degree course should be three years. 
The Board also recommended constitution of Indian University Grants 
Committee. 

The Sargcant Report, thus came as a landmark in the history of 
educational thinking in India. One can find in it the impact of the 
Gandhian philosophy on Education. Besides, the recommendations regar- 
ding upgraded high school education and three-vear degree course in 
University, made thirty tw o years ago, sound like fresh recommendations 
and present national policy without the use of the term * Higher secon- 
dary Education.* In the then Bombay Pro\ince, University education 
teaching to first degree in Arts, Science or Commerce was of the dura- 
tion of four years divided into two pans : (1) First year and Intermediate 
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year-(2) years and (2) Two years’ degree course. In the U.P. w here high 
school education ended with the Tenth class, the pattern of higher 
education was two years of Intermediate Education and two years of 
First Degree university education. U. P. was thus following 10 + 2 + 2 
pattern. Bombay pattern was, in essence, 11 + 2+2. The Sargeant report 
realised fultiity of Intermediate education and advised to dissolve that 
stage by diverting one year to high school and one year to Degree coure 
The Report, thus, essentially suggested the pattern (12 + 3) which has 
become to-day a hot bed of controversy through vested interests, irrespec- 
tive of what is in the best interest of the pupils. Had the advice of the 
Hoard been accepted at the moment or at the moment when the archit- 
ects of free India sat to consider educational policy, the picture of the 
educational and economic world of India would have been Quite sound 
and functionally effective in strengthening this new-born greatest 
Democracy of the world.' • 

, This comprehensive Report, laid great stress on pre-primary 
and adult , education. About adult education the Report stated : 
“Litercy "is a means, not an end in itself. Although the 
main emphsis in the beginning may be placed on the liquidation of 
lllilereacy, adult education in the full sense must be provided for those 
already literate. The amount of this should progressively increase as 
illiteracy disappears.” It thus ’gave 'a broader connotation to the term 
Adult Education. The main conclusions of the Hoard on Recreative 
and Social Activities were as under ' •• 1 

(a) The provision of recreative and social activities on an adequate 
scale is an essential feature t of any modem, educational system. 

(b) Apart from the needs of I>oys and girls in schools and colleges, 
special attention should be paid to those in the 14-20 age group who 
are no longer attending school. To serve this a youth movement on an 
all India t basis should he set up. 

(c) A youth movement should aim at co-ordinating and supplement- 
ing the work of organisation already dealing with aspects of tin's problem. 

(d) The main need of a youth movement will he for leaders, both 
men and women, who will have to be specially trained. 

(e) The provision of social and recreative facilities for adults should 
form an important part of any social service scheme. 

The report includes valuable recommendations on technical, commer- 
cial and Art Education, which are ennumerated below; = 

(1) In view of the recent expansion of industry and the likelihood 
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of further development after the war it is necessary to plan immedia- 
tely a comprehensive system of technical education at all stages, 

(2) The function of Technical education may be described as two- 
fold : (a) to meet the needs of industry and commerce for properly trai- 
ned workers of all grades and (b)to provide a suitable form of education 
for those boys and girls whose natural abilities can best be developed by 
instruction on practical lines. 

(3) Techical Education should be regarded as an integral part of any 
educational system and in no way inferior to education of the acade- 
mic type. 

(4) Education from the earliest stages should l>e given a more practi- 
cal character, and curriculum should aim at making boys and girls fami- 
liar with practical as well as academic subjects. 

(5) Technical education must include commercial education and art 
in relation to industry. 

(6) Agricultural education should be regarded as an essential branch 
of technical education. Senior Basic ( Middle ) as well as High Schools 
in rural areas should have an agricultural bias. (The Post-Basic School 
pattern ). 

(7) In view of the great importance of agricultural education for 
this country, a special committee of educational and agricultural experts 
should set up to consider the subject fully. 

(8) In order to provide suitable instruction and training for diffe- 
rent types of workers required, there should he the following main 
types of technical institutions : 

( i ) Junior technical or Industrial or Trade Schools, 

(ii) Technical High schools, 

(iii) Senior Technical Institutions. 

(i) and (u) will normally provide full-time instruction preparatory 
to employment, while (iii) will also provide part-time instruction for 
those already in employment. 

(9) The type and duration of part -time instruction should be dete- 
rmined in consultation with employers and accordingly to the needs of 
the locality. It ts desirable that part-time classes should be held during 
the day rather than in the evening. 

(10) Wherever circumstances permit, polytechnics are to preferred 
to monotcchnics. 

The Sargeant Report on ‘Post -War Educational Development in 
India* will ever be revered by future educational historians for its 
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honest, unassuming and pointed exposition, insight and comprehensive 
nature it was the first attempt in the educational history of India to 
weigh the Oducattoml problems and needs of the country it ill stages 
of education in an objective and comprehensive way 

The Report did not receive due consideration because of war and 
the national struggle for freedom during the forties In the post war 
dialogue between the British Government ind national leaders for liber 
ation of India from alien rule the Sargeant Report was shelved, never 
to be re opened either on the table of the Union Minister of .Education 
or at any educational platform by any one after independence Instead 
of devoting our attention to the valuable suggestions incorporated in 
the Sargeant Report, the Nationalist Government thought it wise to appo 
mt commissions and committees and to hold Seminars and Conferences 
dunng the post - independence history of Indian education 


However, as Laxmanswami Muclaliar spoke during his Dadabhoi 
\aoroji Memorial prize fund lectures One other all India body set 
up to deal with many of the problems connected with education m India 
is the Central Advisory Board of Education which meets annua 
Hy anti discusses problems connected with all grades of education This 
body was set up as a result of the report more popularly known as 
the Sargeant Report after sir John bafgeant, then Educational Advisor 
to the Government of India The Repo t itself is a notable document 
which laid stress on all aspects of education from the elenieutary to the 
University grade The Board is composed of representatives of the Gove 
ruments of the States and of the Centre, of the Legislatures and of 
varied interests, there are two representatives of the Inter University 
Board included in that Body The Board meets every year under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of Education at the Centre Many of the 
reports of all India commissions have been considered bv this bodv and 
valuable recommendations have been made Although this body is not a 
statutory body, its influence on State Governments is expected to be of 
considerable importance ’* 


Vet another body that was created before the era of Independence 
is the All India Council for Technical Lducation, in 1946 at a Conference 
convened by the Member for Lducation and representatives of varied 
interests, vu till. Departments of Central Government wftieii vero 
represented throuth thur Secretaries, the industries labour, pnnapslsof 
technical colleges rep esentatives ol Universities and some o[ tic 
legislators The ileliNjauons of this conference fmall> ended in rccomm 
cndatioas being made tor 
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(1) the starting of Eout regional higher technical Institutes; 

(2) greater emphasis to be given to technical education; 

(3) the constitution o£ an All-India Council Eor Technical Education; 

(4) the formation of a co-ordinating committee to review from 
time to time the progress of technical education and 

(5) a certain amount of devolution of responsibility through the 
constitution of Regional Committees. 

“It must be stated that this excellent start has been followed by 
very material progress in the sphere of education; and if similar meas- 
ures had been adopted in regard to other types of professional education,, 
it would perhaps be fair to expect that a like progress might have been 
made. *' observed Dr. Mudaliar, 

These are the results of the Sargeant plan. Though criticised as 
expensive and over-ambitious by some,. and treated indifferently by some 
on the ground of the only objection that it was formulated by an 
alien Govenment, this comprehensive plan positively exercised 
a profound influence on future thinking on education/ It is obvious that 
all the subsequent committees and commissions, appointed to suggest 
reforms in the structure of education gained inspiration from the 
concrete, objective and comprehensive recommendations of the Sargeant 
Plan, which the Britishers left to us along with the long-cherished 
independence which we won on 15th August, 1947. 
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15th August, 1947 marks the stage when the greatest and most 
epoch-making event oE the world was ushered in, when on that eventful 
day, a free and independent India! emerged out of centuries of thraldom. 
This fateful moment naturally brought a new hope, a new vision, a new 
opportunity for forging our own fortune. 


Yet, at the very height of our joy, a tragedy too deep for words 
Occurred which will ever be a blot on all concerned. Free India was not 
commensurate with Gandhi's tireless endeavours for the ideal of intact, 
undamaged India-Akhand Bharat. Partition of India into India and 
Pakistan, had irreparable adverse effect on the orderly progress 
of educational institutions. Consequent upon the migration of a large 
number of youths, the problem of education became one pf complexity. 
The events that followed devoured considerable national funds for mili- 
tary purposes and started welfare activates with education ns the main 
item among them. Besides, linguistic splitting of the country introduced 
a new sort of approach to educational activities. Language problem has, 
since states’ reorganisation, continued engaging the minds of the educa- 
tionists, 1 in controversies, which could have been fruitfully engaged in 
in educational reconstruction of India. As A. L. Mudabar during his 
Dadabhoi Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund lectures spoke ; “ I am firmly 
convinced that narrow parochialism, whether based on provincial, comm- 
Unal, religious, linguistic, or any other form of limited outlook, will 
never lead to the blossoming of, a nation where each stands for all and 
all stand for each, where people of all ranks, all castes, and all shades 
of 1 intellectual development will feel, whatever other handicaps, they 
belong to one nation with a glorious heritage and with a future which 
they may well look forward to with pride and confidence. " Communal 
riots and feeling of insecurity of all sorts of minorities were the conse- 
queces of the partition which cost us the precious life of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Father of the Nation. 


However, Indian leaders, under the inspiration of Pandit Jnwaharlal 
Nehru, resolved to make the best of the available resources and enviro- 
nmental forces for national reconstruction. In the field of education the 
nation committed itself to free, compulsory, universal education from 
6 years to 14 years. The Gandhian scheme of Basic Education was 
accepted, in principle, as the national scheme of education. States stoned 
their endear ours to reach the target of universal education as early os 
possible Education was avotved to cease as a right of the favoured fete 
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i. e. classes and became open for masses. A number of secondary schools 
were opened in rural as well as in urban areas by voluntary agencies 
as well as by Governments. Enrolments at all stages of education started 
increasing at unprecedented pace, requiring more schools, more school 
rooms, more equipment and more teachers. A number of training schools 
for primary and secondary teachers were opened to fulfil the needs of 
the field. Governments and communities joined hands in creating school 
buildings and providing basic equipments. Educational development, thus 
caught momentum in the fifties. State Governments got the syllabii of 
school-stages revised in the new context. Hew text books were prepared 
and sanctioned for the schools. Union Government also created necessary 
national bodies to help the cause of educational development of the 
conutry. , j 

One of the first steps taken in the consideration of the future of higher 
education in India after the attainment of Independence w as the appointment 
of the University Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr, 
S. Radhak.ishnan, The terms of reference of this commission were to 
consider and make recommendations in regard to — 

(1) the aims and research m India; 

(2) the changes considered necessary and desirable in the con- 
' stitution', control, functions and jurisdiction of universities 

in India; > f 

(3) the finances of universities; ' » 

(4) the maintenance of the highest standards 'of teaching and 

! evaminauau ux the vu.uvetsxt.ies. and colleges, under their 
' ' control.- • i 

(5) the standards of admission to university courses of study; 

(0) the medium of instruction; ' • > 

(7) the qualifications, conditions of service and privileges and 
functions of teachers; and 

(8) the discipline and welfare of the students. 

The Commission toured the country and presented a comprehensive 
report in August, 1949. 

Spelling out the objectives of higher education, the Commission, 
staled, " So far as formal courses cf study are concerned higher educa- 
tion shall have three main objectives. The first of these is general edu- 
cation -We think and judge and act on the lusts of ouf information and 
experience. If these are very limited, then our world tv ill be small and our 
Judgment faulty. It is the business of General Education to make avaitabte 
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to the student, and inspire him to master wisely selected information 
as to facts and principles so that he will have representative and useful 
data on which to base his thought, judgment and action, and will be 
aware of fields of interst and importance, 

" The second objective of courses of study Liberal education is 
preparation of the student for independent thinking, for critical 
inquiry and appraisal and for creative and constructive thought 
and action Liberal education does not call for separate institutions nor 
always for separate teaching programmes The spirit of liberal education 
should inspire all teaching, 

" The third aim of courses of study is Occupational Education, 
that is, preparation of the student for his life work or for other speci 
alised interests Such courses are called vocational or technical or 
professional " 

The commission wrote about the low acedemic standard of unive 
rsity entrants “ University teachers almost unanimously complain of 
the low academic standard of the average university entrants and 
several of them have declared that a large majorty of students come 
to university so ill prepared ns to make it difficult for them to take 
advantage of university education and that intermediate work is really 
school work, which should have been completed at the high school 
stage ’ 

According to the Commission, such a situation would obvioush 
result in wastage in university education The commission commented 
There is little doubt that this enormous wastage is due, firstlj, to 
the large number of unsuitable entrants coming to intermediate classes 
secondly to the poor average quality of teaching provided in the inter 
mediate classes and thirdl), to the laziness of or insuflcient work 
put in by the students themselves Our high school and intermediate 
standards are undoubtedly low, ami in order to improve them we should 
not only exact a higher standard in these examinations 1 ut also consi 
derably improve our teaching We cannot raise examination standards 
unless we improve the qualit) of teaching first 

Speaking about the functions of a school the commission comme 
nted “The function of a school is not merely to prepare students for 
the university but also to provide a suitable education for the large 
number of pupils who have no intention of proceeding to a university 
It is commonlj stated that the function of a school is to provide a 
good general education to its pupils, but it is ncccssar) to luiou »bat 
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exactly are the elements' of this good general education, which will not 
only prepare a pupil for university work, but at the same time prepare 
him for practical work to earn his living if he does not proceed to a 
university. ’* . • ■ ‘ 

The commission criticised' the way in' which Sadler Commission's 
concept of i Intermediate college was implemented in U. P. from 1923 
onwards and stated: “A real strong, well staffed' 4-year (IX to XII) 
intermediate college, as envisaged by the Calcutta university Commission 
hardly exists anywhere in -India, although they recommended that there 
should l>e one such institution in each district... These institutions should 
serve as important a function as the universities, they should have 
sound/ well-established traditions of good all-round general education; 
teachers should feel that service in these institutions is as honourable 
as in a university; principals and" teachers of intermediate colleges 
should he well paid. At present every high school tries to‘ become an 
intermediate college whether it has the resources or not, and the obliging 
authorities relax the necessary conditions and recognise it as an inter- 
mediate college;- the interests of the students and in fact of the whole' 
community, suffer since such a college fails to develop and train the 
younger generation../\Ve have already lost 30 years by neglecting to 
raise the standards of our’ high schools and intermediate colleges as 
recommended by the Calcutta University Commission as it is time we 
realised that our secondary’ education remains the weakest link in our 
educational machinery’ and needs urgent reform.. .We think that there 
should be only one public examination at the end of secondary educa- 
tion and the beginning of university education which will extend over 
a period of three years for the first degree course.” 

The commission, thus, cast its calculated opinion in favour of the 
educational pattern of 12 +■ 3, with 12 years’ school education and with 
only one public examination at the end of standard XII. In support 
of this view the commission advanced their argument about the 
standard of admission to the university courses and the age of entry 
to the same as under : 

“Students arrive at the age of maturity for university work at 
about the age of eighteen years, though there are exceptional indivi- 
duals who reach it earlier than lg. Before this age of maturity is 
reached, a hoy or girl must stay under the formal discipline of a school 
and should be taught by the methods of the school and not by the 
methods of the university. That is why the British, the European and 
the American students are seldom admitted to a university before they 
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are 18 or 19 In U K nmlU S A and m most European countries like 
Germany, I ranee and Switzerland, at least U years of schooling are 
necessary before a student enters the university We, therefore, reco 
in mend that the standard of admission to the universities should be 
the present intermediate examination to be taken by the student after 
completing full 12 years of study at a school mid at an intermediate 
college, normally at the age of eighteen " 

Tlie commission nrmly recommended in each province a 
large number of Well-equipped and well staffed intermediate colleges 
(with classes L\ to \1I or VI to \II) be established, and that m order 
to divert students to different vocations after 10 to 12 years of schoo 
ling, a large number of occupational institutes be opened ’ 

Stressing the need of technicians, the commission reported, There 
are several occupational institutions of different kinds and degrees of 
excelleucc in the country, but Shn Jaychamrajcudra Occupational Insti 
tute at Puigalore is one of the best we have seen This institute, 
founded by Sir M \ isvcsvaraya in 1943 is now run by the Government 
of Mysore and offers occupational courses for technicians m 26 
branches - Diploma courses m 19 branches, generally of 2 to 3 years’ 
duration, and certificate courses m 7 branches of 1 to 2 years ’ dura 
non It offers training in such branches as automobile engineering, 
electrical and radio technology, ceramics, glass technology, mining, 
printing, tailoring, bookbinding, etc with 63 instructors and 24 expert 
workmen on its staff There are 800 students undergoing training and 
150 students well trained m their trades are sent out each year There 
is urgent need for such occupational istitutes all over the country 
These institutes will tram ajargeand growing body of ambitious youths 
for employment as technicians in various existing industries or for 
starting small industrial units of their own, they will ensure a conti 
nuous flow of skilled workers for several modern industries which are 
being started and will also provide further training to existing craftsmen 
to improve their skill and production and thereby increase their income 
With the growth of scientific and technical institutions and new indu 
stnes m the country, we shall urgently need intelligent and skilled 
technicians to look after and repair scientific apparatus of all kinds, 

hospital appliances glass blowing, electrical and photographic equip 
ment etc In the 0 S it has been found by experience that for every 
highgrade engineer ten technicians are needed In our country we 
suffer from serious deficiency of technicians, because everyone wishes 
to become an engineering graduate whether he has the capacity or 
not We are strongly of the opinion that each province should have 
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a large number of occupational institutes, preferably one in each-dis- 
trict, giving training in as many occupations as possible”. 

The commission expressed their disapproval towards the ever gro- 
wing rush towards university education '"A College or a University is 
like a living cell; once it reaches a certain size it must either divide or 
die. The admission of a large number of students in response to po- 
pular demand without the necessary staff, class-room and hostel acco- 
mmodation and equipment has made it impossible for most colleges and 
universities to give full education to their inflated under-graduate popu- 
lation. This factor, more than any other, has undoubtedly been responsible 
for the lowering of our standards. To quote Abraham Flexner, ‘Bigness 
is almost necessarily fatal to greatness. ” This timely camion given by 
the Commission has not been properly heeded to, with the ultimate 
result that the aimless rush to university education has multiplied during 
the last twenty five years, the problems of educated unemployment and 
anti-social activities resulting from frustration of the educated youth 
have been constant headache« to universities, society and government 
and the universities have become venues of student unrest and turbulence. 

The commission already enunciated the supplementary nature of 
general education and education for specialisation. According to the 
Commission, education should be a well-proportioned preparation for 
effective living in varied circumstances and relationships. The interests 
and opportunities and demands of life are not limited to any few sub 
jects one may elect to study. They cover the entire range of nature and 
ot society. That is the best liberal education which best enables one to 
live a full life, usually including an experience of mastery in some 
specialised field. The commission quoted Albert Einstine who said of 
specialised education “I want to oppose the idea that the school has 
to teach directly that special knowledge and those accomplishments 
which one has to use later directly in life The demands of life are 
much too manifold to let such a specialised training m school appear 
possible. The school should always have as ns aim that the joung man 
leaves it as a harmonious personality, not as specialist. The develop* 
ment of general ability for independent thinking and judgment should 
always be placed foremost, not the acquisition of special knowledge. If 
a person masters the fundamentals of his subjects and has learnt to 
think and work independently, he will surely find his way.” 

The following remarks of the Commission are worth keeping in 
mind in the present context ‘‘From time immemorial boys and girls 
of fifteen >ears and older have craved to be at work of their lives, or 
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at least to be definitely preparing for it To postpone satisfaction of 
that craving often results m a feeling of frustration and loss of interest 
and very often a half conscious rebellion against an educational p ocess 
which seems to them to lack vitality Vocational preparation should 
begin as early in life as a boy or girl cra\es it, and should be closely 
associated with general education General education and specialised or 
vocational education should proceed together Specialised or vocational 
education may well begin even below the intermediate school as soon 
as a boy or girl shows a live interest in some field of boys and girls 
who continue Schooling beyond the eighth year a considerable number 
will continue for only a year or two lor them years nine and ten 
should include a considerable clement, at least a half of the total time 
given to specific vocational training and the remainder to general cduca 
tiou For those who plan four years of secondary schools, (Std IN. to 
Std XII) but Will go no fuu|ie , the clement of general education might 
vary from ove~ a half of the time for the first year to about a third 
for the fourth year the rest being given to vocational education 1 or 
students planning to continue to college and university the greater 
part of the classroom time for the four years of secondary education 
may well be given to general education * 


The commission, thus, had two clear stages of school education 
(1) 8 years, elementary general education and (2) 4 years, secondaty cdu 
cation with two streams general for preparation for university education 
and specialised or vocational blended with general education for papa 
ration for entry to job and to life This formula comes to 8 + 4 pattern, 
though at one place the commission suggested an alternative pattern 

of 6 + 6 


About the programme of education at the Secondary stage of 4 
years (L\ to Ml) the commission suggested as under 

General education at the Secondary st ige should include on 
aujuamtanie with ones physical environment, an introduction to tie 
baste ideas of science physical and biological, the precise an 1 effe 
ctivc use of language as a means of commun cation an spj recntion 
of the lubber values of life as ensh uieal m litc aturt, an l an unlc 
siandiug of the processes involved in working and living together 
These should be presented wuh great simplicity m the earlv years 
utth gradtullj tnc.eas.nb ranfce and itoouglmcss as lint 

\\enlo siroiu.lyof the opinion that the content of feneral 
education ts indicated alKUc should Is. mco poraled m the seeoitdat} 
school and colle£o courses" 
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“The course of study in the ninth and tenth grades may include: 

1. Mother tongue (correct and effective use of language, 
acquaintance and appreciation of select literature), 

2. Federal language (Comprehension and use in simple 
everyday situations) 

or ■ 

A Classical or Modem Indian language ( for those whose 
mother tongue is the Federal language), 

3. English (Comprehension and simple composition). 

4. Elementary Mathematics, 

5. General Science (Physical & Biological), 

' 6. Social Studies ( including a brief outline of world history 

with special emphasis on the history and geograph} 
of India), 

7. Not less than two of the following subjects : 

(a) A Classical language 

(b) Modem language 

(c) Additional Mathematics 

(d) Physics 
-(e) Chemistry 

(f) Biology 

(g) Additional History 

(h) Painting 

(i) Craftwork 

(j) Domestic Science 

(k) Book-keeping and accounts 

(lWFy p e\v r it i n g and Commercial practice 
(rr*\£ricultural science 
(n)jjK|ineral Engineering Science. 

“The course of study in the eleventh and twelth grades will include 
the following : 

1. Mother tongue, 

2. Federal language, or A Classical or Modem Indian Language 
( those whose mother tongue haj. pens to be the federal language), 

3. English, 

4. General Science (Physical 5c Biological), 

or 

Social Studies ( including elements of Economics and Civics ), 
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5-7 Xot less than two of the following subjects : 

(a) History (Indian, European, World) 

(b) Geography (and Geology) 

(c) Economics 

(b) Civics 

(e) A classical language (Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Latin, Greek), 

(f) A Modem Indian Language (Hindi. Urdu, bengali, Marathi* 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, etc) 

(g) A Modem European Language (English, I'rcnth, German etc) 

(h) Logic ’ ' 

(i) Psychology 

(j) Music 

(k) Drawing 

(l) Home Science 

(m) Physioloy and Hygiene 

(n) Mathematics 

(o) Physics 

(p) Chemistry 

((]) biology 

(r) Elements of Accountancy and book keeping 

(s) Elements of Hanking 

(t) business Methods ' 

(u) Economic History and Economic Geography 

(v) Steno- typing* 

(w) Industrial organisation 

(x) Commercial Arithmetic 

(y) Elements of Soil Science. 

As stated by the Commission, the most common education pattern 
in vogue in U. S. is called S+-4 + 4 plan. The student has to do 'eight 
years of schooling in the elementary schools and four years in the 
secondary schools before admission to the undergraduate course in the 
colleges and to the bachelor’s degree to universities. Generally, the 
course here extends over four years, so that the student takes sixteen 
years of education to reach the first degree. Entrance to 
professional courses commonly requires two to four years of college 
W'ork, that is, the completion of fourteen to sixteen years of education. 
Professional degrees require three to five years after entrance, or 
seventeen to twenty years of total schooling, depending on the profe- 
ssion and the standards of the university. , 
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This example o£ a sound educational pattern deserves our careful 
consideration, if India is to produce fully prepared, self-reliant, thro- 
ughly informed and skilled high level manpower- for her reconstruction 
programmes. Only such educated persons, mature in knowledge, under- 
standing and skill, are capable of delivering goods to the country. 

On fundamentals of professional education, the commission repor- 
ted... * The foundation of professional education should be not only 
technical skill but also a sense of social responsibility, an appreciation 
of social and human values and relationship, and disciplined power to 
see realities without prejudice or blind commitment. While professional 
men largely set the pattern of national life, that pattern is much infl- 
uenced by their earlier intellectual and moral experiences, especially 
their professional training. The standards and motives of professional 
practice in the coming years are largely being made in the, professional 
schools of to-day. ** ( 

The commission laid a great stress on agricultural- education and 
recommended 

1. that agricultural education be recognised as a major national 
issue; 

2. that, since in a democratic country sound agricultural polin' 
must rest on the understanding and participation ‘ of those 
engaged ,in agriculture, the study of agriculture in primary, 
secondary and higher education te given high .priority in 
national economic planning; 

3. that, so far as is feasible, agricultural education be given a 
rural setting, so that it shall induce direct . participation in 
and experience with agricultural life and practice. 

The greatest contribution by his Commission relates' to rural 
uplift by sound education suited to rural environment. The Commiss- 
ion observed : “So long as a nation’s rural life is vigorous, it posse- 
sses reserves of life and power. When for a tong time cities draw the 
cream of life and culture from the villages returning almost nothing, 
as has been the case in India during the last two centuries, (this tend- 
ency has received terrific momentum during the fifties and sixties and 
cotinucs unchecked during seventies) the current village resources 
of culture and energy become depleted, and the strength of the nation 
is reduced.” 

Recommending definite governmental and educational policy and 
a change of public attitude towards the village, the Commission stated: 
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Tho village life should lw economically prosperous It must not be 
wnstcd m primitive habits of production lull advantage should be 
taken of modem technical developments Small scale farming by effi 
cient methods will re pure only n small part of the human labour needed 
at present, and production may be greatly increased Much of the 
village population will be available for work other than agriculture 
Each village and especially each group of villages will have a wide 
range of economic aettvity \ large part of industry of the 
country should lie located in villages and small towns Every village 
should have a good >car round tnnsporation and should be supplied 
with electric power Tach one should have a piped water supply under 
pressure, a sewage system and a telephone system " According to the 
Commission education should have this ultimate goal of rural moder 
msation which would he the very hachbone of the programme of 
national reconstruction The Commission advocated the use of modem 
technical developments for rural uplift It is here that the Commission 
stated “With some details of Gandhiji’s programme of basic educa 
tion, wo tiny not agree ’’ yet stressed ‘mhcrenti) the concept is 
oao of the wo Ids great contributions to education \ 

The commission recommended ‘People’s College’ and 'Rural 
universities’’ with a view to achieving this objective As regards 
‘People’s College’, the commission wrote ‘Tor helpful guidance in 
this matter, we maj turn to the programme of the peoples colleges 
of the Scandinavian countries, especially to those oE Denmark Sir 
Richard Livingstone England s forcraosi figure m adult education, 
called the Scandinavian peoples college the only great cj^penment m 
educating the masses of a nation The part which the people s colleges 
have plajed in this transition is suggested by the fact a third of the 
rural people attend them while another third come under their direct 
influence Mo.c than thirty percent of the members of the national 
legislature, and eight) pe.cent of the co operative leaders in the 
count y where co-operatives play a dominant economic role were 
educated at tha people s colleges The principal w riters of modem 
Sweden also vvcie educated at peope’s colleges rather than at the 
universities ’ 

The commission’s concept of secondary school village is akm to 
the post basic school pattern on Gandhian line of thinking Thecomnu 
ssion said, * The secondary school village w ould se-ve a g oup of 
villagers and should be conveniently located with reference to them 
Small units of 150 to 200 students will be far better than mass schools 
of many hundreds V school for 150 pupils should have probably 3Q 
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to 60 acres of land depending on circumstances. Perhaps 10 to 15 
acres of this should be {or school house, hostels, homes for teachers, 
play-ground, workshop and industrial sites. The rest should be for 
agriculture, forest and pasture. In so far as possible, the school village 
should be built by the pupils and their teachers working togeher, with 
the help of persons in village and school planning and nearl) all 
the work of maintaining and cleaning buildings and grounds, preparing 
food and doing other necessary work, could be done by students as 
part of their practical education. The life of the school should follow 
the course of life of a good village, except that about half the working 
time should be given to study and about half to practical work. Some 
work such as cleaning the school-village probably should be done by 
everyone, teachers and pupils working together. The school should 
raise most of its food and, should teach boys and girls how to make 
the land yield as much as possible. The practical work should include 
farming, building, carpentry and cabinet making, house keeping, 
weaving, street cleaning, and other useful village-work It should also 
include one or more modern industries, manufacturing goods for sale. 
So far as training in a modem industry is concerned a two to four > ear 
period of work in a secondary s hool industry under skilful teaching, 
along with related stud), should produce lnghl) skilled workers, read) 
to perform many of the more exacting processes in new industries in 
new secondary school villages. In their stud) periods the pupils should 
be getting an all round, well-proportioned education Where feasible 
the subjects of study should be related to or grow out of the practical 
woik and life of the pupil In its industrial work, the anal secondar) 
school should aim at creating a new industrial tradition.” 

The commission further stated, “Basic Secondar) education can 
develop a large element of self-support and can be better education 
than that which is wholly supported b) taxation No specific amount of 
selE support should be made imperative The educational development 
of boys and girls should be the first consideration, but experience in 
complete and responsible production will be found to contribute greatl) 
to such development. Generally, the land, building and equipment sho- 
uld be supplied from public funds Self support must come partly b> 
restricting wants to very simple living, and partly by incieasmg income 
Probably some labour should be shared b) all, such as half an hour for 
general cleanup in the morning. Most work should be divided, with 
each student having his or her definite duties The duties of a student ma) 
be changed from time to time so that he or she can become acquainted 
with many kinds of work. Every bov or girl m baste and post-basic 
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education should be able to perform almost any common, necessary 
duty In lme with the spirit of the new Indnn constitution every bov 
and girl m basic and post basic education school should make the 
resolve “ I shall neve. ask nor accept form any person any menial ser 
vice that I would not gladly do for him or he. or for others " 

Such a grand tribute was paid by the Commission to Gandhi's 
educational philosophy Had Gandhi been alive to read the Report of 
the Commission, headed by the renowned philosopher, he would have 
dcimitely hailed the recommendations of the Commission, which further 
firmly stated ‘The energy and devotion needed to guide industrial 
development in India so that it shall serve wide spread decentralisation 
on a high economic, social and spiritual level, should not be dissipated 
m trying to prevent it Not the greatest degree but the best degree 
of local self sufficiency should be the aim If the village does not in 
dustrialise the actual lesult will be that urban industry will take over 
all those processes that are most p. oil table, leaving to the village the 
unprofitable operations " 

Giviug the example of other countries the Commission observed 
Over half the business of \merica is done by small and medium sized 
inns These are on the whole more profitable than the great industries 
as is disclosed by several public and private studies The efficiency of 
\mencan manufacturing rests largely on the use of machine tools in 
place of manual skill of craftsman The machine tool factory is greatly 
decentralised \\ hile there are perhaps half a dozen large firms, all 
together they employ probably less thau a fifth of those scattered over 
many parts of America Many parts of the textile industry are also 
highly decentralised This is true of factories making carpets, ra>on, 
men’s shirts, women’s dresses underwear, and hosiery Many of these 
factories are in villages or small towns in various parts of America 
It is intersting that the foreign goods which have been best able to 
invade American markets during recent decades were not made in the 
great industrial plants of England or pre-war Germany, but was pro 
ducts of small scale industries of Switzerland and Japan ” 

The Commission therefore, recommended ’ The development 
of secondary rural education should presume decentralised, w ell balanced, 
progressive industrialisation In fact a considerable part of the voca 
tional training oE post basic schools should be to prepare boys and 
girls no longer needed m agriculture for other callings Tlie industrial 
development of India is being handicapped by the lack of workers who 
are si died m hand and eye to till position not requiring full p/ofessi 
onal training As ru.al industries develop, secondary schools should g° 
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far to meet that need. The destiny of India depends on the vigour of 
the health, the culture, and the intelligence of the villagers, which 
in most cases, require complete relocation and reconstruction.” 

Stating that the situation of the village is not hopeless, the 
Commission further reported, “We are constantly impressed by the vast 
potential human resouces ready to become alive and to spring into 
action, if they are but freed and encouraged by public policy and by 
private example So far as material resources and human energies are 
concerned, the wholesale relocation and reconstruction of our villages 
is entirely feasible .. The gieat material wealth of mankind is not its 
stored wealth, its boarded gold, its cities, its railroads, ships and 
factories, but the current, year by year production of wealth by the 
people The potential wealth producing capacity of men ts almost 
incredibly great What we are lacking are not natural resources or human 
energy, but a mental picture of what is desirable and possible, and 
the character, skill, experience and culture necessary to realise such 
possibilities. These qualities it is the mam business of rural education 
to provide. India has such vast natural and human resources that, 
given these qualities, the average Indian might have many times as 
much wealth at his disposal as he now possesses. If even ten percent 
of pur potential resources should be realised, India and all her people 
would be rich." 

With these prophetic remarks, which, we must admit, was not given 
due attention to m the ambitious leap of Indian leaders towards heavy 
industrialisation on a large scale, the commission recommended the 
following patiem of rural education. 

8 years of basic education 

3 or 4 years for post-basic or secondary education 

3 years for college ( first degree) 

2 years’ post graduate university work for the master’s degree. 

Though 3 or 4 years of post-basic or secondary education has been 
suggested there, the commission seems to be m favour of 4 years 
secondary education ( IX to XII ), if the whole report is kept m our view. 

Regarding the over-crow ded situation m universities (the situation 
has crossed all limits by now ), the commission commented “The 
crowding together of thousands of under graduates is highly undesirable. 
A way should be found to combine the advantages of small resident 
undergraduate colleges where there are close relations between 
teachers and students, with the advantages of de\ eloped universities 
which oSei a wide raDge of soecialized and advanced educational 
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opportunity to advanced students, on to the other students with speci 
ahzcd interests ** 

The commission strongly advanced a plea for rural university and 
suggested that a rural university should include a ring of small resi 
dent, undergraduate colleges, with specialized university facilities 
in the centre The suggested number of students for each of the under 
graduate, resident colleges was about three hundred, and that of the 
maximum overall enrolment for colleges and university combined, about 
twenty five hundred. The commission suggested, Each college of about 
three hundred students would have separate teaching staff and facilities 
so far as its basic cou ses are concerned except that unde graduate 
libraries, laboratories, gymnasiums and hospital facilities might be sha 
red by as many colleges as should p ove desirable The aim of each college 
would be to equip its students with a general educational foundation 
and to encourage the development of individual aptitudes and interests 
as they appear " 

In somu cases, undergraduate students would be well qualified to 
undertake professional or other specialized studies in some particular 
fields It should be possible, m such cases, for them, while still under 
graduates, to take single course in university or professional school 
Each student should have opportunity, without sacrificing the core of 
general education to begin specialization at whatever timt he is ready 
Cor it, even at the risk that he might later change his field of occupa 
tional interest 

In. rural colleges, as m rural secondary school:,, geueral studies 
should be united w ith practical courses, so that those who attend college 
shall become cultured, educated men and women and also persons trai 
ned and skilled m some field o prepared for further advandcod trammg 
Probably the greater part of rural college students will not have further 
schooling except for refresher courses ’, and so their college years 
should include occupational preparation .Also, as with rural sceomhiy 
students, rural college students may spend about half their time at 
studies and halE at practical work There is a tendency at university 
Circles to look upon alternating work and study, and also upon practical 
courses especially those calling for manual craftsmanship as suited to 
inferior minds while p ofessional courses are for intellectuals This 
separation of skill of hand from ekdl of mind has greatly retarded the 
mastery of the physical world and has been a major cause of poverty 
especially m India Ihe common co e would include substantial intro 
duetton to the holds of mathematics chemistry physics geology bio 
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logy, physical education, psychology, the social sciences, philosophy 
and language and literature. While there should be many common ele- 
ments for all students, the curriculum should be made to fit the needs 
of individuals and not the students made to confirm to an arbitrary curri- 
culum. By the time students reach college, if they have been well 
advised and have had practical work experience, many of them will have 
definite ideas of the work they want to do... For instance, a man plan- 
ning to direct public water control projects ,may combine engineering, 
law, business and public administration. Lawyers as a rule are quite 
unable to understand technical engineering matters while engineers are 
ignorant of law. Both are frequently unacquainted with business me- 
thods. Yet all these elements are needed for effective management of 
such projects. ..None, of these courses would be standard and conven- 
tional but those elements in each field would be included which taken 
together would make well-proportioned preparation for the persons 
concerned. A large number of such possible combinations might be 
cited. Many students without definite aims would follow more general 
programmes. However, to become competent in all the chief activities 
associated with some field is a great help to personal success and to 
social usefulness. The flexibility and adaptability of the programme 
require freedom for creative education. That freedom would be destro- 
yed by any system of uniform examinations.” 

The Commission’s advocacy about rural university is also based on the 
fundamental principles of basic education. “Our education must find its 
guiding principle in the aims of the social order for which it prepares, in 
the nature ol the civilization it hopes to build. Education is the great 
instrument of social emancipation by which a democracy establishes, 
maintains and protects the spirit of equality among its members...' Just 
as the despised calling of a scavenger has emerged as the honoured 
profession of sanitary engineer, so can every necessary human work 
become in truth a profession... In rural India in process of active deve- 
lopment, some new or relatively new professions will be useful. Some 
of these may be peculiarly rural and others common to both urban and 
rural life. Among professions or branches of professions in the deve- 
lopment of which rural universities may well participate are various 
phases of water control engineering, soil improvement engineering, 
temperature control engineering, food processing technology, “Chemur- 
gic engineering”, ocean products technology, mineral processing, rural 
industrial counselling, rural public administration, rural social welfare, 
rural land and village planning, social engineering, rural sociology and 
anthropology, rural arts and rural medical service.” 
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“The method of basic education, from elementary school through 
the university on the part of the student calls for intimate participation 
m the life through which these great t editions are expressed and 
perpetuated By such participation as well as l>> formal learning, he 
comes to inherit fully those traditions It is tin. part of teaching and 
leadership to share with the students in this participation, and to so 
guide and inform it that the great traditions in the process of being 
inherited, shall be purified, enlightened, enlarged and made to express 
the basic aspirations of men for understanding, for justice, liberty, 
equalm and fraternity, and for elective master} of their environment ' 

4 Just as democrat) cannot he maintained b\ a small educated class, 
but must be based on the education of the whole nation so the full 
advantage of modem science cannot he secured b} a few able scientists 
working in a few well equipped laboratotires but requires also that a 
spirit of open minded, critical inquity shall pervade the whole nation 
The poverty of India is largel) due to the general absence of this spi 
rit Such work is pc formed in tfie same way generation after generation 
though the methods might be greatelj improved This is due not to 
inborn limitation, but to longstanding traditions of conformitv Our 
children have turiosity and active interest Our scientists have p oved 
then abilitv If the spt it of f cc Ritual objective inquiry becomes 
general, not onl) will cverday wen king methods imp ove but f ora the 
mail) bo>s and girls w uh open inquiring minds great scientists in many 
ficlls will cine ge Development of the spirit of fee injuirj 
should Ik. a chief aim of basic education and of the secondary and 
higher education which grow out of it More impo taut than the teaching 
of am particular subject is the encouragement of the spi it of free 
mquity in evety field 

The commission recommended a rural education council m each 
proving o. in a group of small p ovinces and also an All India Rural 
education council The Commission advised The Hindustani Talirm 
Smgh now serves that purpose and could be enlarged This in tune 
would have sections conce ned with the dnterent levels of education 
in l doubtless would develop other special sections such as on general 
cdu ation, on vocational and p ofessional education, on wo kp ogrammes 
m education and on student counselling Quite probably basic education 
would l>e chief!} guided b> provincial council and post basic (Secondary ) 
education by both 

Regarding the implementation of the .ural education programme 
the commission unde \<JQ taluablc recommemhttons Lntle the pro- 
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gramme of free India, University facilities must be increased. The 
only question is where and how. Similarly facilities for secondary 
schooling must be very greatly enlarged and expanded with vastly 
increased opportunity for vocational education. The suggested programme 
for secondary schools will be an economical and effective 
means to an end ..Most provinces are already committed to the prin- 
ciples of basic education. Each of them might well establish a number 
of resident secondary school villages, and they might ' co-operate in 
establishing one or more rural universities. Similarly the Central Gove- 
rnment might well establish several resident secondary school villages 
and a rural university. The growth of the new system will depend 
largely on the supply of suitable teachers. The Central Government or 
the provinces might establish one or more training school for teachers 
for this programme.” 

“The Government of free India and of the various states and 
provinces are considering many plans for improving rural life. These 
plans include rural health service, agricultural extension work, boys* and 
girl’s agricultural clubwork, rural library service, and the promotion 
of rural industries. If each of these develops independently of the 
other there will be much duplication of expense, a tendency to conflict 
and jealousy and much loss of value. There would be very great gain 
if all these agencies should work through the rural educational insti- 
tutions. The Secondary school village might well be the local Centre 
for all these services. In that way suitable housing and living condi- 
tions would be p.ovidcd, secretarial help, transportation etc. could be 
pooled, anil local oTicials having business w ith some of the agencies 
would find them all at one place. Thus the resident secondary school 
\illage would be the educational and cultural centre of a group of 
villages.** 
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national and social the acquisition of economic independence the in 
crease of general prosperity, the attainment of an effective democracy 
overriding the distinctions of caste and creed, rich and poor and a rise 
in the level of culture Tor the quick effective realisation of these aims 
education is a powerful weapon if it is organised efficiently and in Ihe 
public interest * 

The Commission recommended that a University Grants Commi 
ssion should be constituted by the Central Government which would 
be responsible to ascertain and meet the needs of the universities The 
Government of India constituted the University Grants Commission 
which was formally inaugurated at New Delhi on the 28th December 
1938 by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad the then Minister of Education The 
functions of the Commission were stated to be 

(1) To advise Government on the allocation of grant in aid from 
public funds to Central universities 

(2) To advise Goverment on the allocation of grants in aid to 
other universities and institutions of higher learning whose case 
for such grant may be referred to the commission by the 
Goverment and 

(3) To advise the universities and other institutions of higher lear 
nmg in respect of any questions referred by the Government 
to the Commission 

After nearly three years the University grants Commission Act was 
passed by the Parliament m November 1956 and the U G C became a 
statutory body from that time 

The University Education Commission which was the first national 
Education Commission appointed by the Government of Free India thus 
made very important recommendations for all levels of education kee 
ping m mind the foremost functional role to be played by education 
for national reconstruction The advocacy of the Commission for rural 
schools and universities based on their interpretation of Gandhian 
philosophy of education was the right suggestion at the right time when 
India was on the threshhold of reconstruction These suggestions if they 
were implemented m the right spirit from that time onwards could 
have given a new better fuller and richer shape to India during the last 
twenty seven years But it was onr misfortune that we could not purge 
ourselves oT the traditional, more than a century old glamour for elitist 
education which is responsible for most of national deficiecies from 
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which we are suffering to-day. The commission had in view the ideal of 
economic independence, through right kind of education based on a 
balanced compromise of national economic pattern preached by Gandhi 
and Nehru's economic policy of heavy industrialisation which the country 
witnessed in. the post-independence period. 


II SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 1953 


The University Education Commission, 1948 remarked : “O uf 
Secondary Education remains the weakest link in our educational 
machinery and needs urgent reforms.” They also offered their ideas 
about the pattern of secondary education related to life. 

. The demand for a programme of ( Secondary education suited to 
the national needs and the comprehensive programme of national 
reconstruction rose from all parts of the country. The Ministry of 
Education responded to this demand and on the recommendation of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, appointed the Secondary 
Education Commission in September, 1952 under the Chairmanship 
of India’s distinguished educationalist Sir A. Laxmanswami Mudaliar 
The members of the Commission were eminent educationists from India 
and also from United Kingdom and America. The terms of reference 
for the Commission were as under : 

(a) To enquire into and report on the present position of Seco- 
ndary Education in India in all its aspects and 
^b) To suggest measures for its organisation and improvement 
with particular reference to - 

(i) the aims, organisation and content of secondary Education- 
al) its relationship to primary, basic and higher education; 
(in) the interrelationship of secondary schools of different 
types; and 

(iv) other allied programmes; 

so that a sound, reasonably uniform system of Secondary education 
suited to our needs and resources may be provided for the whole 
country. The Commission toured extensively in the country to apprise 
itself with the patterns of secondary education obtaining in various 
pans of the country-. 
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Taking note of the time-table, unsuitable text books of poor quality, 
unduly detailed syllabus, insufficiency of suitable aud right type of 
teachers, overcrowded classes and inadequate facilities for those co curr 
icular activities which provide an excellent medium for training the 
ramd and emotions as well as the practical aptitudes of students, the 
Commission commented “The education given m our schools is 
isolated from life, the curriculum as formulated and as presented 
through the t aditional methods of teaching does not give the students 
insight into the eveyda y world m which they are living 
When they pass out of school, they fed ill adjusted and cannot take 
their place confidently m the community Unless the school is itself 
organised as a community and is in vital rapport with outside comm 
unity life, this situation cannot be remedied” The Commission 
described secondary school p ogramme as narrow and one sided, failing 
to tram the whole personality of the student They also criticised the 
prevalent teaching methods which * failed to develop iti the students 
either independence of thought or initiative of action ” and the 
dead Weight of the examination which ‘tended to curb the teachers’ 
initiative, to stc co type the curriculum, to promote mechanical 
and lifeless methods of teaching, to discourage all spirit of examination 
and to place the stress on wrong or unimportant things m education " 
Enunciating right type of education, the commission said, “ The 
educational system must make its contribution to the development of 
habits, attitudes, and qualities of character, which will enable its citi 
zens to bear worthily the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and 
to counteract all those fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence 
of a broad, national and secular outlook Secondly though rich m po 
tential resources, India is actually a poor country at present, a large 
majority of its people have to live at an economically sub human level 
One of its most urgent problems if not the most urgent problem-is to 
improve productive efficiency, to increase the national wealth an thereby 
to raise appreciably the standard of living of the people Thirdly, partly 
as a result of this oppressive and wide spread poverty there is a serious 
lack of educational facilities and the bulk of the people are so obsessed 
With the problem of making some sort of a living that they have not 
been able to give sufficient attention to cultural pursuits and activities 
Hence there is need for reorienting the educational system in such 
a way that it will stimulate a cultural renaissance” 

“From this necessarily sketchy analysis of the dominant needs of 
the present situation, it is clear that we snail have to formulate our 
aims with reference to these broad categories the training of character 
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to fit the sudents to participate creatively as citizens in the emerging 
democratic social order, the improvement of their practical and vocati 
onal efficiency so that they may play their part in building up the 
economic prosperity of their country, and the development of their 
literary, artistic and cultural interests which are necessary for self- 
expression and for the full develpoment of the human personality, 
without which a living national culture cannot come into being ” 

The commission elaborated this role and objectives of education 
as under 


“ (1) In a democracy if it is anything more than the thoughtless 
exercise of the vote an individual must form his own independent 
judgment of all kinds of complicated social economic and political 
issues and to a large extent decide his own course of action The 
Secondary Education which would be the end of all formal education 
for the majority of the citizens, must assume the responsibly of 
providing the necessary training for this purpose The first requisite in 
this connection is to develop the capacity for clear thinking and a 
receptivity to new ideas 

(») He must develop a scientific attitude of mind to think objecti 
vely and base his conclusions on tested data He should also have an 
open mind receptive to new ideas and not confined within the prison 
walls of out moded customs, traditions and beliefs He should dispass 
lonately examine both the old and the new and courageously reject what 
ever arrests the force of justice and progress 

(in) Clearness in speech and in writing is an important social 
asset it is also an essential prerequisite for successful living in a demo 
cracy which i 8 based not on force but on free discussion, persuasion 
and peaceful exchange of ideas 


(iv) Education should take into account aU his needs psychological 
social emotional and practical and cater to all o£ them The v.eu o£ 
education that emerges Iron, this basic concept transcends the natron 
academic approach and broadens out into an educat.on for living . e. 

m a Community ^ mt ° the «*W •« ° £ 


qualities necessary' for "l ' V ° nh tile nam<! "hich does not inculcate the 

with one’s Eellotwnen A^onL B the'° US ! y ’ ham ’ om ° usl >' “ d 
for this purpose are discipline < l ualltl « which should be cultivated 


tolerance Lach one of them ha , P ° n ’ soc,al sensitiveness ano 
msmg and socahsmg of the *° *** “ hU, “ 
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tv*) “ lf •> democracy like ours ls to servive-a democracy which 
harbours so many faiths, races and communities education must culti 
vate m our youth an openness of mind and largeness of heart a Inch 
would make them capable of entertaining and of blending into aharmo 
nioizs pattern differences in ideas and behaviour 

(vn) “Another important aim which the secondary school must 
foster is the development of a sense of true patriotism which involves 
three things a sincere appreciation of the social ami cultural achieve 
ments of one’s country, a readiness to recognize its weaknesses 
frankly and to work for their eradication and an earnest resolve to serve 
it to the best of one’s ability, harmonuiug and sub ordinatmg mdivi 
dual interests to broader national interests 

(vm) The whole world is so intimately interconnected that no 
nation can or dare live alone and the development oi a sense of world 
citizenship has become just as iraportnnt as that of national citizenship 

(ix) \Vc must concentrate on increasing the productive or tech 
meal and vocational efficiency of our students There should be much 
greater emphasis on crafts aud productive work m all schools, and 
in addition diversification of courses should be introduced at the secon 
dary stage so that a large number of students may take up agricultural, 
technical or other practical courses which will train their varied aptitudes 
and enable them either to take up vocational pursuits at the end of the 
the secondary course or to join technical institutions for further traiumg 
These measures will, we hope, result in equipping educated young men- 
psycbologically and practically - to undertake technical lines aud to raise 
general standard of efficiency, thereby helping to increase national wealth 
and ultimately to improve the standard of living 

(x) * Secondary Education should release the sources of amative 
energy m the students so that they may be able to appreciate their 
cultural heritage and to contribute to the development of this heritage 


The Commission advocated linkage between the secondary education 
and elementary basic education which had been accepted as 
the national system of education by the Government and stated 
‘ Secondary Education, in its ideology and approach should grow from 
the education that is being given at the mass level and should con sc 
ciuently be closely integrated with Basic Education or acmitj moti 
voted primary school Tim .dcas of productive work of lU vi.nl rjl 

A of ,1a. came, il.m of life, of command) living ami command) 

service must all find a place ... .!, will, such modification,, a, the 
psychology of adolescence may render necessary second!), as a sta.e 
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leading to higher Education, it may als>o be reasonably expected to 
develop the knots ledge and skill and the mental habits required for 
independent ssork at the university level But the integral unity of 
secondary education as well as the entire outlook of teachers and 
parents towards it has been seriously vitiated by the fact that they 
have been apt to regard it as a stepping stone to the University*’ 

Regarding the duration of secondary education, the commission 
observed 

“ It is now generally recognised thet the period of Secondary Edu 
cation covers the age group of about 11 to 17 years Properly planned 
education, covering about 7 years should enable the school to give a tho 
rough training m the courses of study taken up by the student and also 
help him to attain a reasonable degree of maturity in knowldege, under 
standing and judgment which would stand him m good stead in later 
life It has been repeatedly pointed out by all conerned with education 
that at p esent the standard attained by students who seek admission to 
the university and to the other higher courses is low and that the ave 
rage age of entrance is also low A somewhat longer period of training 
before entrance to university, is likely to be useful both for those who 
want to finish, their education at this stage and for those who want to 
pursue higher education Judging by the requirements of the several 
of the diversified courses that we have in view we feel that a somewhat 
longer period of training will be necessary if they have to be taught with 
thoroughness and efficiency The various arguments that have been added 
m favour of this view have led us to the conclusion that it would be 
best to increase the secondary stage of education by one year and to 
plan the courses for a period of four years, after the middle or Senior 
Basic stage We have, therefore, come to the conclusion which also 
tallies with the view of the University Education Commission in this 
connection that it is desirable to abolish the present intermediate stage, 
to increase the period of secondary education by one year and to plan 
a three year degree course at the university stage ” 

The Commission thus categorically recommended abolition of 
intermediate stage by taking out its first year to be added to the 
High school stage and the second year to be the first year of the 
University degree course which would be of three years’ duration 
instead of two years In the erstwhile Bombay state of which the 
present Gujarat state was a part, secondary education was ended after 
the eleventh year of schooling at the end of which the pupil was 
qualified to appear at the Secondary School Certificate Examination of 
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the Statutory Board of the State Thus according to the recommendation 
of the Commission, 23 years ago school stage duration was to be exte 
tided from 11 years to 12 years and the first degree stage of the 
university ( in Arts, Science and Commerce ) was to be of the duration 
of three jears instead of two jears Junior year and Senior j ear The 
Commission endorsed the recommendation of the Universitv Education 
Commission that a longer period of training before the entrance to 
university is necessary with a view to ensuring maturer university 
education receivers 

Keeping this fundamental point in view, the commission recomme 
ndcd the following new organisational structure for secondary educa 
tion after 4 or 5 years of pnmarj or Junior Basic education 

(1) A middle or Junior secondary or senior Basic stage which 
should cover a period of three years, 

(2) A Higher Secondary stage which should cover a period of four 

years 

This general structure based on 4 or 5 years of pnmarj or Junior 
Basic I ducation had been suggested bj the commission as an All India 
pattern 1 duration is a state subject and dnterent states have d\ fefent 
structures mainlj having two groups (l) those having 10 yeais of 
schooling leading to secondary school public examinations md (2) those 
having 11 years of schooling leading to secondary school public exam 
ination Hie equivalence of certificates also has eve* been decided on 
tins patten, fo example standard tenth of Uttai Pradesh w as considered 
ejuivalcnt to Standard \I in Gujarat and Mnharashtia This ejuivalencc 
is based on the last class of secondary school which would qualify the 
students for the public examination at the end of secondary education 
The structure recommended by the Commission should be interpreted in 
this light The recommendations of the commission regarding higher 
stage of the (filiation of four yet cs stmj regm/tag iiVmW*v»fASW 
courses into various st earns so a s tp give a teimnal mture to this 
stage for those who would wish to ente» the world of work as the 
earning memlver of the family and the society are based on this unders 
tandmg 

Regarding the switchover to this reconstructed pattern, the Commi 
ssion observed 'The large majont, o! the existing High Schools are 
unable at present to undertake the responslbilit) of oTtrmg an adjiti 
onal vcai s education to their pupils In fact, m view of the ovc c end 
,„g of the classes, the large number of sections allowed m each form 
and the lack of trained teachers we realise that ,t would be wnsound 
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to expect many High schools to take on the additional > car and convert 
themselves into the contemplated Higher Secondary schools. For some 
tune, therefore, we have necessarily to envisage the likelihood of two 
types of schools the existing High schools of the present kind and the 
Higher Secondary Schools, which will provide an additional year’s 
training and prepare the students for the Higher Secondary stage. 
Thus, it is obvious that, for several years to come, there will be simul- 
taneous High schools from which students will take the secondary 
school leaving certificate and the Higher secondary schools where they 
will take the higher secondary school leaving certificate. Should any 
of the pupils who pass the SSLC (SSC) wish to follow the university 
course, he will have to spend one year in the pre-university course of 
study and thus qualify himself for entrance to the university. The 
object of this p re -university year is to prepare the student for the 
the three year degree course or for a professional course. We were told 
that in some states where the Higher Secondary School Leaving Certv 
ficate Examination has been instituted, students who have gone to the 
university have proved themselves distinctly superior to those who come 
from the high schools It is not merely the additional year’s training 
that is in their favour but the greater degree of intellectual maturity 
that they acquire during these years’ compact secondary education.” 

‘‘These improvments (switch over to Higher secondary school) should 
include the provisions of better qualified and more carefully selected 
personnel, batter equipment, better laboratory and library facilities and 
better organisation of co curricular activities. In addition, the scheme of 
diversified courses of study should also be introduced as far as possible 
In case of those candidates who have taken diversified courses m higher 
secondary schools, the question oE the possibility of exempting them 
from some portion of their studies m the respective professional colleges 
in the light of then achievements m the schools may be considered by 
the authorities concerned We would prefer that pre professional courses 
should be oTered m the professional colleges concerned, they may, during 
the transitional stage, be given in some of the degree colleges where 
the necessary facilities are available ” 

Expecting that at successful conclusion of the Secondary course, a 
majority of students will take up some suitable vocational pursuit and 
in due course achieve a reasonable degree of competence in it either 
through practice and experience or through apprenticeship training, the 
Commission recommended for those who would like to pursue higher 
studies that polytechnics or Technological institutions should be available 
where technical courses covering two or more years would be provided 
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and that they should be eligible to take the certificate on Diplomas 
awarded by tile State or by the All India Council for Technical Education. 
Those who take the Higher Secondary Certificate with vocational 
subjects were recommended by the Commission for exemption from the 
firs>t year o£ the course. 

The commission advanced their plea for diversificition of courses at 
the secondary school stage as under: 

“ In view of the fact that education upto the age of 14 has been 
made free and compulsory under the constitution, students with a very 
Wide variety of talents Mill be seeking admission in future. Tins postu- 
lates that our secondary schools should no longer Ihj 4 single-track * 
institutions hut should oiler a diversity of educational programmes cal- 
culated to meet varying aptitudes, interests, and talents which come into 
prominence towards the end of the period of compulsory education. They 
should provide more ’comprehensive courses which will include both 
general and vocational subjects and pupils should have an opportunity 
to choose from them according to their needs. It is necessary to point 
out clearly that this diversification of courses and the introduction of 
many practical subjects at the secondary stage does not mean that some- 
thing called ‘general’ or ‘cultural’ education is to be provided for one 
group of students, while others are to be given a narrow ‘practical* or 
‘vocational* or ‘technical* education, The whole’ modem approach to 
this question is based on the insight that the intellectual and cultural 
developments of different individuals take place best through a variety 
of media, that the books or the study of traditional academic subjects is 
not the only door to the education of the personality and that in the 
case of many- perhaps a majority of the children, practical work intelli- 
gently organised can unlock their latent energies much more successfully 
than the traditional subjects which address themselves only to the mind 
or, worse still, the memory. If this principle is clearly understood by 
educationists, they will see to it that these various courses are accorded 
priority of esteem and students are helped to select them w ith due regard 
to their natural interests and talents. In view of the fact that they have 
all to he trained in certain basic ideas, attitudes and appreciations, which 
are essential foi playing the role of intelligent citizens in a democracy, 
there should be a certain common core of subjects of general value and 
utility which all students may study. But the wise teachers should realise 
that the other special practical subjects can also contribute, provided 
they are rightly taught, to the all round education of the students making 
them productive, cooperative, well-balanced and useful members of 

society." 
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i The concept of multilateral or multipurpose schools, which is consi- 
dered to be a present made by the Commission to the country, emerges 
from this plea for diversification of courses. As defined by the Commi- 
ssion, a multipurpose school seeks to provide varied types of courses for 
students with diverse aims, interests, and abilities. It endeavours to pro- 
vide for each individual pupil suitable opportunity to use and develop 
his natural aptitudes and inclinations in the special course of studies 
chosen by him. 

While recommending multipurpose secondary school pattern, the 
Commission admitted room for unilateral schools also where intensive 
training would be provided in particular type of vocational courses accor- 
ding to the occupational needs of the community and the locality. The 
Commission laid great stress on agricultural education in schools. They 
said, “The need to educate the youth of the country to a proper appre- 
ciation of the role that agriculture plays in the national economy must be 
stressed in all schools. In view of its basic importance, we recommend 
that all states should provide much greater opportunities for Agricultural 
education in rural schools, so that more students may take to it and 
adopt it as a vocation. With Agriculture two other allied subjects should 
be closely integrated: Horticulture and Animal Husbandry, if the study 
of agriculture is to lead to any positive results. In all schools offering 
agriculture as a special subject, adequate plots of land should be available 
for cultivation and students should be trained to carry out all the opera- 
tions necessary for the purpose. Moreover, the teaching should be so 
planned as to bring out its scientific aspect properly so that pupils may 
gain adequate knowledge oi the allied sciences of Botany, climatology, 
the nature of the soil and seed, and indifferent pests that affect agricul- 
tural plants. Animal Husbandry is one of the important vocations. This 
includes sheep-farming, poultry fanning, maintenance of cow s and bulls, 
and dairying, etc ..It is also necessary that suitable types of cottage 
industries be taught in agricultural schools. It may be spinning and 
weaving, or leather work or pottery or basketry or carpentry or some 
other artistic or useful craft. It may be some other small cottage indus- 
tries hke those carried on in Japan, which can be introduced with the 
help of electricity. Some students may also profitably study the methods 
adopted by cooperative societies for the collection and sale of products 
of agriculture and animal husbandry and of cottage industries.” 

Stating that one of the chief objectives of education is to make 
the individual conscious of his intellectual pow ers, and manual skill 
which he may use for the good of his community, the Commission 
affirmed, **lt is in doing* that ingenuity develops. Herein lips the 
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importance of technical education in so far as it is a method of educ- 
ation which will conduce to an all-round development of head and hand 
and will ultimately give young pupils the joy of having achieved 
something by their own initiative and labour... The greater wealth of a 
country is not to be found in the bowels of the earth but in the ingenuity 
and stall of the people. The United States of America is noted for being 
the richest country in the world to-day, but her present position js 
not solely due to her national resources but to the techniques that 
have been evolved and the ‘ Know-how * methods that have been adopted 
through the education imparted to the citizens. The thousands of 
patents that are registered there every year as against a few hundreds 
in our own country, bring home to us the necessity for developing 
Technical Education in all grades.” 

The Commission forecast that with the growing development of 
industry and its expansion and the keen desire of the public to utilise 
the natural resources of the country to the best advantage, the demand 
for welltrained technical personnel will increase rapidly and continuously 
for years to come. 

The Commission recommended four types of technical education 
to cater for four distinct types of students : 

(1) The students of Higher Secondary schools in the four upper 
classes; 

(2) students who are unfit to pursue the full course of secondary 
education or who leave school for economic reasons and find 
it necessary to earn a living as early as possible; 

1 (3) Those who pass the Secondary schools course and who desire 
to pursue technical education in polytechnics or occupational 
institutes without going to a university. 

(4) Those belonging to any of the above categories who after 
completion of their course are gainfully employed and who 
wish to improve their prospects by partime evening classes in 
subjects of their choice. 

The Commission stated : “ The first category of students can be 
provided for in a Technical High school or multipurpose school, which 
is not different from the ordinary secondary school except that besides 
civin w training in core subjects like languages, science, mathematics 
and some degree of social studies it will provide for (1) Applied 
Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing (2) Elements of Workshop 
Technology, and (3) Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
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The objective of the school is to give an all round training in the use 
of tools, materials and processes which are mainly responsible for 
turning the wheels of civilization The school is not intended to produce 
artisans The second category of students is provided for in school of 
Industry or a Trade school teaching a number of trade courses m mecba 
uical Engineering, Electrical Engineering and other subjects The third 
category of students is provided for in technical institutes and some 
times in Engineering colleges The courses are usually for three years 
and lead to Diploma. The fourth category of students which is numen 
cally the biggest is at present almost wholly uncatered for.” 


In view of the paucity of fully trained technical personnel, the 
commission recommended utilisation of large central institutes in some 
° 1 Clties for multiplicity of purposes and further recommcn 

ded ‘As Multipurpose schools detelop and better facilities become 
available, it should be the endeavour of the managements conerned to see 
that the schools are fully equipped to meet the needs of all diversified 
courses so that these students may hate more time to equip themseltes 
thoroughly in the practical aspects of Technical Education Such a Central 

nurt ,“ te ’ f r0V ' ded “ has the n ««ssary facilities, may be utilised for 
“ training in industrial courses, and for further training of those 
who have already had some training ” 


The Commission stressed the integration of 
m a factory and general and techical education 
essential structure of vocational and occupational 
as under 


apprenticeship training 
in a school as a very 
training and suggested 


1 A tt ell-conceited and tteU-orgamsed sjstem of apprenticeship 

training m various trades for the age group above 14 E „ 7* 
normal feature of all industrial concerns, Sh ° uId tbe 

2 Technical schools functioning at the amn t , 

secondary schools should be established for t h" £ T T 
apprentices Such schools should provide the a DD r nt 'e °i! thE ^ 
amount of technical education in u,e * P “ " ath the re T“ red 

education on a part-time basis For thf * * ^ eS “ " e11 “ 6 eQeraI 
located m close proamity to mdustr.es a^sho n” f^ 00 ’ 5 Sh ° U,d 1x5 
cooperation tt.th the industry concerned The ^ functIon in cIose 
lceship-cum-technical school education mat r ° £ a PP reDt ' 

dependmg upon the penod of apprenticeship,,-, ^ ^ 4 ,0 3 

cular craft or trade A boy at the age of 1 8 . .JTn r ?‘ 5U ' r,;d a pan ‘ 
Ixnh a general education and a t«hu.cal e 1 ° W thus ha ' e rectlvcd 
for some gainful emplotmeu, This t ucat| on tthich Mould fit him 
^ h ‘ 1 2 * * S *>'P eot school is different from the 
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trade school and the Higher Secondary school that lias been envisaged, m 
that the whole purpose of the school is to enable the boy to carry on 
Ins apprenticeship training within industry and supplement it by the 
training given m the school " 

The commission claimed that if all the measures suggested above 
arc implemented in course of time there will be no occasion for the 
students to rush to the type of education provided in the universities 
and stated, “The whole task of occupational training would be greatly 
facilitated if a certain number of secondary school pupils, particularly 
from Technical High Schools, were taken directly as apprentices into 
industry It would enable the student to utilize Ins technical workshop 
knowledge and to develop his abilities at a tune when his flexibility and 
capacity for learning are at their highest ” 

* In many countries, apprenticeship training is by legislation made 
obligatory in all industrial concerns both for employers and employees 
In some countries legislation directs employers to release apprentices 
for a full day in a week or two half days in a week for theoretical 
instruction in a technical institute In other countries the trainees in 
technical institutes have of necessity to put in a period of apprenticeship 
in organised industry, and to enable them to do so, legislation has heen 
passed making it obligatpry for the industry concerned to receive such 
apprentices and to sec to their practical training m an organised manner 
and through selected personnel of the industry concerned It must not 
be felt by the industry that the training of these apprentices is a burden 
or is an unnecessary imposition upon them We, therefore recommend 
that suitable legislation should be passed so that apprenticeship in 
ludustnal concerns may be part of the responsibility on industry and 
that every industry should take a certain number of apprentices for 
training At the same time "t feci that the best results wall be obtained 
only by securing the whole hearted cooperation of mdustn, trade and 
commerce We recommend that a small cess called industrial education 
Cess’ should he levied and that the proceeds of this cess should be utilised 
for the furtherance of technical education* 

The commission further stated Technical education, if conducted 
on Tight lines will nltimatly go a long way to lessen the expenditure 
incurred by industry and by the State and tbe peopL At every stage 
of our industrial development, we are wasting our assets faster owing 
to lack of tcchmcallv trained personnel If only one tenth of this is mves 
ted in technical education as recommended it would lead to the training 
of tcclmcal } crsonnel and the saving of ten times the amount now spent 
m importing machinery parts alone every year.’ 
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With a view to evolving a comprehensive, functional, integrated and 
unoverlapping pattern of technical education, mainly at secondary educa* 
tion level, the commission observed and recommended as under •* 

“The All India council for Technical Education has at present six 
Boards of technical studies under it in the following subjects : 

(1) Engineering and Metallurgy, 

(2) Chemical Engineering and Chemical Technology, 

(3) Textile Technology, 

(4) Architecture and Regional Planning, 

(5) Applied Art, 

(6) Commerce and Business Administration. 

“These Boards have framed schemes of courses and examinations 
in various subjects (a) at a level corresponding to degrees of universities, 
and (b) for training of supervisory personnel, such as chargeman, fore- 
man, etc., both on full time as well as on part-time basis. 

“ Integration of these courses with the general curriculum at 
the secondary level will be a great advantage. Ordinarily, one would 
expect that the students, on completion of the secondary courses with 
the optional group of Engineering and Technology, would either take 
the full time courses in higher technical institutions or join the industry 
as apprentices, during which they would take advantage of the facilities 
provided by the part-time courses in conjunction with their practical 
training. In either case, tjie integration, as referred to above, will be 
useful. 

“ The present constitution of the Boards of technical studies 
provides for the representation of - 

(a) Association of principals of technical institutions; 

(b) Inter University Board; 

(c) Professional Bodies concerned; 

(d) Trade, Commerce and Industry; 

(e) Institutions affiliated to the council for the purpose of preparing 
students for the council’s awards. 

“ In addition, there is provision for four nominees of the co-ordin- 
ating committee of the All India Council and three members co-opted 
by the Board itself. In order to give representation to persons engaged 
in secondary education, we recommend that either through the nomina- 
tion by the co-ordinating committee or by co-option or by suitably 
amending the constitution of the Boards some places be reserved for 
them. The Boards of technical studies may be called upon to advise on 
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the content of the courses "it the secondary level general!) in so far 
as the technical subjects are concerned 

In bringing about a closer co operation between the industry on 
the one hand and the institutions and the State Governments on the 
other the Regional committees of the council can play a useful part 
There will then be one committee for each of the regions viz the East 
West South and North These committees (will) have on them repres 
entatives Of the state governments situated within the respective 
region, representatives of Industr) Commerce and Labour represen 
titives of Universities representatives of technical institutions and the 
Institute of Engineers (India) besides co opted members and reprcsentati 
ves of the Central Mimstr) of Education Railways and Labour Such 
a representative bod), would, in our opinion be verj useful in esiahli 
slung the necessary contacts and working out the apprenticeship training 
programme ' 

About the High schools and Higher Secondary schools in 
ru*al areas the Commission observed When many high schools 
and Higher Secondary schools with diversified courses are started in 
rural areas the need for residential accommodation w ould be increasing!) 
felt, in fact the rural pupils will lie seriously handicapped unless 
residential accommodation is provided for them In addition the reside 
ntnl schools can offer a t>pe of educat on whe e the pupil can be 
tatter trained in social behaviour commumtv life and sccial set vice 
and take part more fully m extra curucular activities than m a Day 
school. This would, however, require that in residential schools some of 
the teuihe s should be m residence so that there may be large oppotu 
nities of contact between them aud their students This will compensate 
to some extent for the lack of home surroundings and home influence ’ 
Alternatively the Commission recommended Residential Day Schools 
“This is a type of school not common in our countiy so far where the 
pupils can come earl) m the morning and stay till late in the evening 
i e between 9am and 6pm The advantage of this Residential 
Day School is that mam of the children will be able to utilise the 
facilities of the school for the greater part of the day Such facilities 
will include the full use of the play ground and the library opportunity 
for supervised study and extra curricula activities As in the cise of 
the residential schools there will be greater teacher pupil contact 
which is so necessary for the education of cha weter Such day schools 
would be specially useful m areas with a large industrial population 
where the poorer classes usually dwell and the sanitation is poor and 
there ts Mile or n ° accommodation lor children’s norl and play 
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The Commission strongly recommended- setting up continuation 
Classes for pupils who, for one reason or another, cannot attend schools 

regularly, "Although the Constitution has provided that all children 

upto the age of 14 should receive full time education, it 'seems to us 
that under the existing conditions it may not be possible to achieve 
t is objective for many years to come. A large .majority, of the children 
"‘1 le ” e sch001 at the of U titter completing their primary education 
and while some of them, may go to T.ade schools, the bulk of them 
will not have any opportunities for further study. Yet the age period 

, 4 * S . a C - UClal F ? riod "' hen « I® necessary that the children 

should be m an educative atmosphere. We, therefore, recommend 

lion ir;,r r,n V neaSU -, some system of parttime continued educa- 
tion should be made available. Such education may be given to these 

undfthe'chndr ^ hi£h SCh °° ,s ^ “sual school l our 

cent nuation 1 ™ J* age ° f 14 ‘ The «*“!»*» of such 

continuation classes may be done by school authorities, other private 

rndiv, duals and societies. Special courses should be evolved to me 
the needs of these part-time classes.” - ^ ^ u to meet 

that ^f or “” m ; ssion al “ stressed education for girls and recommended 
onnected with ,h t “ **. %-«*»=*tion needs to be more closely 
in the ntrro . n T “a ^ Comm ™ it y- » should be less bookish 
noss Mtv O \r 6 c" 0fd and m ° re p^«,cal nnd should explore the 
s gW n o H mT'u 8 ‘ he m ' nd thr0 “ 6h the h “ ds - “ » S™,er attention 
eve^ day n feds a r enC u ,"“ h SpeCWl em P hasls I““*««l of 

preparation il 7 c it ' 1,,d ,he COmmu " i ‘Y. “ d be a better 

neccessanlv nil S rl s I,fe a£ tef school, in which home-making win 
neccessarily play an important part.” 


1 mail1 . facets °f new organisational pattern 

by the Commission is recapitulated as under: 


clearly 


suggested 

r 


Education should commence after four or five years' De riod of 
or'&mor Ba U "'° r BaS ' cEdllca,ion and should include the middle 

01 ,hree — - d 

,tr sr 

year of the present Intermediate being included in „ ’ ° n,S 
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** 'lultipiifposc schools should he established wherever possible to 
provide vvru.il oo„r StS of intir«t to students with diverse mms, 
aptitudes and abilities 

5 Those who have successfully completed such courses should be 
given opportunities to take up Higher Specialised courses in 
polytechnics or Technological institutions 

6 \H states should provide special facilities for \gncultural educ 
atiou in rural schools and such courses should include Horticulture 
\nimai Husbandry and Cottage industry 

7 Technical schools should be started m large numbers either 
separately or as part of Multipurpose schools 

8 Central rcchmul Institutes should be established in large cities 
winch may enter to the needs of several local schools 

9 Wherever possible Technical schools should be located inclose 
proximity to appropriate industries and they should function m 
close co operation with the industry concerned 

10 Suitable legislation should be made for making it obligatory 
for the industry to afford facilities to apprentices and students 
for practical training 

11 In planning of Technical and Technological education at all levels 
representatives of commerce and industry should be closely 
associated with the educationists so that in the planning and 
direction of such education and m the maintenance of students 
their views may be given effective weight 

12 \ small cess to 1 e called the Industrial Education Cess* should 
be levied on industries and the proceeds of the cess should be 
used for the furtherance of technical Education 


These precious suggestions made Ij the Commission with a view to 
rebuilding the nation on concrete foundation of functional education 
bold good in the present context also about a generation later Not that 
the recommendations of tie commission were not given thoughtful 
considerations by educational thinkers planners and executives through 
a senes of meetings seminars and conferences but these recommend 
attons could not mater alise in our educational organisation m the spirit 
and aims in which they were male by the Commission The interconne 
etions and comprehensive natunj of these recommendations were lost 
sicht of and a few stray efforts were made through plan projects for 
l ranting multipurpose pattern of courses to a few schools strengthening 
technical education m a patchwork fashion, and half hearted measures to 
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grant agricultural bias to a feu high schools which are surpassed m this 
particular area by post-basic schools. These plan-projects in the country 
depended upon central assistance which constantly remains below the 
knife of casualities which results in budget-cut or in diminished assistance 
from the centre to the State or from abroad to the Centre. A proper 
training-process could not be evolved for training suitable, resourceful, 
skilled teachers for such schools, including Technical and Agricultural 
High schools and for training suitable, resourceful supervisors and 
administrators. The result of such a piece-meal approach to these valuable 
recommendations is that the product of the existing multipurpose schools 
sail in the same boat as with the product of ordinary academic schools. 
The recommendation of the Commission to replace Intermediate stage by 
adding one year to high school and one year to the first degree course 
has still to be pursued against so many currents flowing from various 
sources which fear adverse affection to their interests if this recommend 
ation is put to practice. This particular issue has become a hot bed of 
controversy at present all over the country. This controversy is discussed 
at length - later in this book 

About the teaching of languages at the school stage, the Commission 
stated - “ Under the present circumstances, it should be possible for 
a child to learn three languages It is no doubt true that the scripts 
being dnferent, the strain will be a little heavy, but we believe that it 
is easier for the child to leam these languages at an early stage. At 
the Senior Basic or the middle «chool stage, therefoie, when the child 
has already learnt the mother tongue and it will continue to pursue its 
Study, Hindi and English may be introduced A principle, which we feel 
is necessary to observe is that two different languages should not be intro 
duced at the same time and therefore one of them should be introduced in 
the initial stage and the other a year laier At the low er secondary or 
Senior basic stage it should be left to the pupil concerned to continue 
the study of one or the other of two languages, viz. Hindi and English 
and to take to a classical language at the High school or Higher seco 
ndary school should he so desire However, in regard to some of the 
vocational courses taken in a diversified scheme of studies at high school 
or higher secondary stage, it may be necessary that English should be 
continued ” 

“There is a serious dearth, at present, of well qualified and 
experienced teachers who can handle English classes m schools and 
colleges We believe this is one of the important reasons for deterioration 
m the standard of English at the University stage” 
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“We endorse the recommendations made by the Conference of 
professors of Hindi that the standard in Hindi areas should be progre 
ssiu.ly raised, while mthe non-Hindi areas the standard should be based 
mainly on the student’s capacity to comprehend the language and use 
it m everyday situations.” 

On the i>.ovision of craft and productnc uork, the Commission held 
the view as under 


“We eNpect the schools to de\ote special attention to craft and 
productive work and thus redress the balance between theoretical and 
practical studies which had been upset for many jears. It will have a 
lu Jy appreciation of the basic truth that “the education of a mmd is 
essentially a process of revivifying m it the latent values contained m 
the goods of culture.” In this process, educationally productive work, 
both intellectual and practical plays a very important part; in fact it is 
the finest ami most effective medium of education. It will, therefore, be 
reflected both in each curriculum and methods-that is, on the one hand 
dif fount practical subjects and craft-work will find a place in the 
cuAiculum on the same status as the so called ‘liberal studies' and, on 
the other, the teaching methods will partake of the nature of activities 
and stimulate independent work. Lvery well-established and reasonably 
well-financed school will have work-shops and craft-rooms where stu- 
dents will learn to handle tools and to fashion different kinds of materials 
into form. They will not be merely ‘flirting* with something called bard 
uoik, but will actually be confronted with real jobs of work which will 
genuinely stretch their powers These craft-rooms, workshops (and firms), 
no doubt, are specially meant for students who offer practical subjects 
like agriculture, engineering, domestic science etc, but they will also 
provide suitable practical occupations for all students including those 
w fio Lite up sciences, or numanitres, or art subject's; Ltie&ttse Ateswhaft 
laboratories will not be a toy-affair, where a few simple and carefully 
planned experiments are performed under vigilant e) e of the teacher who 
sees that the prescribed routine is followed. It will endeavour to give 
them something of the thrill and the joy of discovery and the deductive 
expeuence of learning through trial and error. It would be wrong to 
imagine that practical w ork of this type cannot be earned out in secondary 
schools. It has been done by many progressive schools m different 
countries,” 


The Commission stressed the school as a centre of community. The 
school should be organised as a community. They said. " It tv 1 nM 
conhrn. itself to boot-lean. mg and the teaching of presaibed knowledge 
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and sku w ^ i«. wm |,ive lull room for the expression of the pupil’s 
social impulses. It will train them, through practical experience m sub- 
ordinating personal interests to group purposes, m working in. a discipli- 
ned manner and in fitting means to ends. The school will, no doubt, be 
a community but it will be a small community within a large community 
and its success and vitality will depend on the constant interplay of healthy 
influences between it and the large community outside. What we would 
like to see is a two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the 
home and community life and the realistic experiences gained there 
should be brought into school so that education may be based on them 
and be intimately connected with real life, and on the other hand, new 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and values acquired m the school 
should be carried into the home life to solve its problems to raise its 
standards and link up the teachers, parents, and children in one compact 
and naturally helpful group This principle will have other implications 
too It will mean that students will take an active part m various forms 
of social service for the good of the community and the school 
will not only inculcate the ideals and desire for social service but also 
provide opportunities and the necessary material facilities. One of the 
dominant aims of the school m the provision of all these social aud 
practical activities and on organising class-work on a new basis will be 
to educate the character and to inculcate the right kind of ideals and 
values in the students It will utilise fully the only two media through 
which character and personality can be really formed the living force 
of personal example and the organisation of every single item of school 
work tn such a way that it will have the desired impact on the person- 
ality of the pupils.” 

This role of the school as a centre of ihe community can be well 
supported by a properly planned programme of co curricular aud extra 
curricular activities and by provision of a proper environment. The 
Commission observed, "The first concern of the schools should be to 
provide for its pupils a rich, pleasant and stimulating environment 
which Will evoke their manifold interests and make life a matter of joyful 
experiences If their enthusiasm and practical aptitudes are properly and 
tactfully mobilised, they can themselves change the general appearance 
of the school plan almost beyond recognition and in this effort, parents 
and the local community can be of immense help We have no doubt 
that under proper encouragement students all over India can, if neces 
sary, carry out minor repairs, white wash school room, keep the school 
garden and compound in good shape, paint and polish the furniture, deco 
rate the bare walls of their rooms with charts, pictures and illustrations 
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and enliven them with flowers wherever the loveliest of nature’s gifts 
is available. The school has to formulate a scheme of hobbies, occupations 
and projects that will appeal to and draw out the powers of children 
of varying temperaments and aptitudes. The school is a living and 
organic community which is primarily interested in training its pupils 
in what we call the gracious art of living, knowledge and learning are 
undoubtedly of value but they must be acquired as a bye-product of 
interested activity, because it is only then that they can become a vital 
part of the student's mind and personality and influence his behaviour. 
The d art of t living ’ is a much more comprehensive concept ihan 
the acquisition of knowledge, however, intelligently planned. 
It includes training m the habits and graces of social life and 
the capacity for co-operative group-work; it calls for patience, good 
temper, sincerity, fellow-feeling and discipline. These can only be culti- 
vated in the context of the social life and the many curricular and co- 
curricular activities that must find a recognised place in every good school. 
We would like to see these schools humming with activities in which 
each student will be able to discover himself. One great advantage of 
the'activity methods will be tliai the rigid line of demarkation between 
the class room and the extra-curricular activities - carried on in leisure 
or in the .hobbies room or in the library - will disappear and all work 
will partake of the quality of play. The entire programme of the school 
will be visualised as a unity and inspired by a psychologically congenial 
and stimulating approach, the so called ‘ work ’ being characterised by 
the feeling 'of joy and self-ejepression usually associated with play 
and hobbies, and these later having something of the meaningfulness 
anti purpose which are normally considered a special feature of acade- 
mic work. In the planning of these activities, it is important to 
remember that they should be as varied as the resources of the school 
will permit.’ Academic activities like debates, discussions dramas, school 
magazine, social activities, like organising of different factions for the 
school community as well as the local community, sport activities, 
manual and' practical activities, social service projects, art projects, 
must all be’ woven: into a rich and unified pattern, within which cveiy 
child will be able to find something to suit tastes and interests. In the 
actual working out of these various activities, academic, social, practical 
and sporting - the teachers will find that < there are really no rigid 
boundary walls between them. Thus, by planning a coherent programme 
of different activities,. rich in stimuli, the school will not be frittering 
awav cither the time or the energy of the pupils but will heightening 
their intellectual powers also side by side with training them in the 
other fine qualities." 
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The Commission considered the criticisms levelled against the school 
curriculum in vogue which are enumerated below : 

]. The present curriculum is narrowly conceived, 

2. It is bookish and theoretical, 

3. It makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds of 
activities which should reasonably find room in it, if it is to 
educate the whole of the personality. 

4. It is overcrowded, without providing rich and significant contents. 

5. It does not cater to the various needs and capacities of the 
adolescents. 

6. It is dominated too much by examinations. 

7. It does not include technical and vocational subjects which are 
so necessary for training the students to take part in the industrial 
and economic development of the country. 

Regarding undue emphasis on bookish knowledge, the Commission 
observed : “Owing to the great influence that the college curriculum 
exercises over the secondary school curriculum the latter has become unduly 
bookish and theoretical and deals largely with abstractions and generalis- 
ations. The High school pupils do not yet possess the intellectual maturity 
to deal competently with abstract theories and generalisations. In fact, 
under normal circumstances, the majority of High school leavers do and 
should enter into practical life. For such students a narrowly conceived 
bookish curriculum does not obviously provide the right kind of preparation. 
They weed to paiticipate Vn various kinds of intellectual and physical 
activities, practical occupations and social experiences which is not possible 
through the mere study of books. In many educationally progressive 
countries, its scope has been very much widened and its purpose is to 
cater for the entire range of the pupil’s interests and capacities-intellectual, 
physical, emotional, aesthetic and social. For his all round development, 
we must provide a wide and varied range of occupational activities and 
experience. We must give him practical training in the art of living and 
show through actual experience how community life is organised and 
sustained. We have to do all this, not because we necessarily want our 
pupils to start their living immediately, but because such knowledge and 
experience contribute to the all round growth of their personality. It is 
not often realised that the complaint of over-crowding is largely due 
to the multiplicity of subjects, presented as separate entities, without 
bringing out their organic interrelationship. Our curriculum makers have 
usually su.fered from the besetting sin of the 'specialist’ who tries to 
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put as much of his favourite subject matter ns possible into the cum 
culum and the text boohs and is more concerned with the logical and 
scientific demands of the subject than the needs the psycholog) and 
the interests of the learners We are convinced that unless the svllabus 
of every school subject is on the one hand lightened by dropping over 
board the cargo of inert uninteresting subiect matter and on the other 
hand, enriched by the inclusion of interesting and significant material 
that tv ill give joy and insight to students, it cannot become a truly 
educative medium And the criterion for deciding what is interesting 
or uninteresting, significant or otherwise must not be the recommendation 
of the scientist or the historian or geographer or literateur but the atti 
tude of the students and intelligent, understanding of teachers In view 
of the importance of this matter, \\e would recommend as a proposal 
oE high priorty, the establishment in each state and the Centre 
preferably m association with teachers training institutions of Bureaus 
or Boards charged with the duty of curricular research on lines which 
have been successfully tried m some Western countries, notably the 
United States It should be the function of such boards constantly to 
evaluate and shift the existing curricula in the light of students' psy 
chological interests as well as the changing and developing sociological 
needs The details of the curricula in each subiect should be settled 
on the basis of this continuous research 

The commission also highlight e d the lack of adaptation to mdivi 
dual differences and said ‘During the period of adolescence pupils 
develop individual tastes interests and special aptitudes but the present 
curruulum hardly takes note of these individual di Terences At onetime 
it was generally held that these differences begin to manifest themselves 
at about the age of 11 ami this provided the basis fo a break at that 
age in the educational pattern But later research tend to the conclusion 
that this development takes place nearer 13 In England three broad 
categories are recognised Academic technical and practical conespon 
ding to which there are three different types of Secondary *chools- 
Grammar, Technical and Modem In India also a few states have made 
an attempt to introduce different types of secondary courses for pupils 
of different abilities High school courses do provide certain Oj tion 
but very often the scope and range of such options are nar ow and 
limited YVhrt is needed is a broadly conceived curriculum winch will 
giv~ tee room fo the development of different types of abilities thro- 
ugh studies and activities congenial to such development 

\bout the Lack of provision for techn cal and vocational studies, the 
Commission commented There is a long standing complaint that 
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secondary schools have made no provision lor technical and vocational 
subjects.... Provision for Technical Education must go along with the 
development of industries*, it cannot precede or bring about such pro- 
gress. Lack of industrial and commercial development in the. country 
was responsible for the unpopularity of such courses whereever they 
were introduced. Absence of well (trained teachers and proper material 
facilities was another contributory factor. Moreover; the immense pres- 
tige of the universities and the lure of .their academic courses also stood 
in the way of those new courses meeting with: proper response. The 
situation, has, however, changed now. Our industrial revolution has star- 
ted and, under its impact, the character of. Indian economy has begun 
to change slowly but inevitably. -The second world war has greatly has- 
tened the process and accelerated the pace in industrialisation. With the 
attainment of political freedom, the expansion of industries has become 
an integral part of national policy. In the field of secondary education 
thib\wdls for introduction of .diversified types of courses to meet;the 
need of an expanding industrial economy. If Secondary’ education rema- 
ins exclusively academic and does not develop practical studies and 
aptitudes, suitable candidates will not be forthcoming, for admission to 
technical institutions which will not therefore be able to puli' their full 
weight in our national life. In fact, it is the special function of Secon- 
dary Education to provide the country’ with the second line of its lea- 
ders in all walks of national life- art, science, industry and commerce.” 

The commission enunciated the basic principles of curriculum cons- 
truction as under : 

1. ” In the first place, it must be clearly understood 'chat according 
to the best modem educational thought, curriculum in this context does 
not mean only the academic subject, traditionally taught in the school 
but it includes the totality of experiences that pupil receives through 
the manifold activities that go on in the Svhool, in the classroom, in 
the library, in the laboratory, in the workshop, on the playground and 
in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In this 
sense, the whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which tan 
touch the life of the students at all points and help in the evolution 
of balanced personality. 

2. Secondly, there should be enough variety in the curriculum to 
allow for individual differences and adaptation to individual needs and 
interests. 

3. Thirdly, the curriculum must be vitally and organically related 
to community life, interpreting for the child its salient and significant 
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features anti allowing him to come into contact w ith some of its impor- 
tant activities. Obviously, this would imply giving an important place 
to productive work which is the backbone of organised human life. The 
teachers should build up in the minds of students a lively sense of 
being an integral part of the local community and the local community 
should be enabled to realise that the school is a vital and invaluable 
part of its life. , 

4. Fourthly, the curriculum should be designed to train the stude- 
nts not only for work but also for leisure. A variety of activities-social, 
aesthetic, sport etc. - should be introduced in the school. 

5. Fifthly, it should not stultify its education value by being 
split up into a number of isolated, unco-ordinated water-tight subjects. 
Subjects should le inter - 1 elated and within ecch subject, tic contents 
should so far as possible be envisaged as 'broad fields’ units which 
can be co-related better with life rather than narrow items of infor- 
mation.” 

Keeping these basic principles of curriculum' construction in view, 
the Commission indicated, in broad outline, the uinLulum for the 
future secondary schools at both levels-middle and senior Basic schools 
catering generally for the pupils of the age-group 11 to J3 and High 
schools and Higher secondary- schools providing a three years* course 
and a four years’ course respectively, ‘ to the pupils of the age-groups 
14 tPj 17. ' f ' ' J 

i iThe Commission held the- view that the* middle or senior Basic 
school being continuation of p.imary (Junior Basic) stage, the course 
of middle schools inust.uot di, Ter materially from the senior Basic course. 
"The special function of the curriculum at the middle stage is to 
introduce the pupil in a general way the significant departments of 
human knowledge and activities. These will naturally and obviously 
include language ami literature, social ttudics, natural rcienccs and 
mathematics wh : ch have always formed part of every sccondaiy school 
curriculum. But there are a few other subjects whose claims arc not so 
freely admitted, or are admitted in a grudging manner so that tbeir 
position in the curriculum is regarded as ornamental or at least scco- 
mlarv. In this groups we include Art, Music and Craft, whose inclusion 
in the school curriculum .is valuable Coi the proper development of 
every' pupil, so essential for building up a healthy, balanced personality. 

As the intellectual development comes through the study of various 
subjects, so physical development- comes through various forms of 
activities. The middle school is not the place for specialisation, but 
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the stage when a general introduction to all the broad and significant 
fields of knowledge can and should he given. The purpose, therefore, 
is twofold-, the child as the inheritor of the treasures of human civili- 
zation has the right, firstly, to know’ svhat its main components are, 
and, secondly, as a result of acquiring that knowledge to choose at a 
later stage, the particular field in which he can in his own way contr- 
ibute his share to this fund of human culture. The curriculum must 
not be overloaded with too many facts and items of information with 
what Whitehead has called ‘Dead bits of knowledge.’ The aim should 
be to give the child an appreciation of human achievement in different 
fields, to widen his outlook and broaden his sympathies. Keeping in 
view these considerations, we suggest the following broad outline of 
middle school curriculum : 

1. Languages 

2. Social Studies 

3. General Science 

4. Mathematics 

5. Art and Music 

6. Craft 

7. Physical Education 

“Under languages, will come the mother-tongue, the natural medium 
of self-expression or the regional language. Xext would come the offi:ial 
language of the Republic i. e. Hindi, a knowledge of which is necessary 
in the wider interests of national life and national unity. Where Hindi 
is the mother tongue, pupil may study another language. Every school 
should make provision for the teaching of the official language, Hindi 
and the international language, English. It may, however, be provided 
that English is not to be ueated as a compulsory subject of study if the 
pupil or guardian does not wish it to be studied. In case of those pupils 
who do not desire to study English, an alternative arrangement should 
be made for the study of another language. In schools which provide 
for the study of English on an optional basis, there should be an altern- 
ative arrangement for an advance course in the mother-tongue for those 
who do not take optional course in English. With two other languages 
Insides tl\c mother tongue, the course in languages will be rather heavy. 
It is unavoidable in a country like ours which has a multiplicity of 
languages and we should be prepared to pay this price for the wealth 

Of our linguistic heritage With regard to crafts we would like to 

emphasise the importance of the local crafts and the use of local materials. 
They have a tradition behind them which will 1« familiar to every child 
m the locality.** 
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As regards the curriculum at the High schools and Higher Secondary 
schools, the Commission proceeded on the assumption that bv the end 
of tilt Middle or Senior Basic school the special abilities and interests 
would generally be taking form m cases of most of the pupils and stated 
that the curriculum at the High schools and Higher Secondary Schools 
Should, as far as possible be framed on the basis of these abilities 
and interests aud that varied courses with a fairly wide latitude of 
choice should be provided at these stages They also put in a caution 
note on this statement, that this should not be treated as specialisation 
m the narrow sense of the word 


The Commission observed In a normally functioning educational 
system not more than twenty five to thirty percent of the pupils m 
High Schools are likely to go to the universities and other institutions 
of the higher learning such as technological and similar institutions 
bo most of them have to think of earning a living and the educational 
preg mine should give them some training in this direction not so 
medi in terms of specific vocations as in training their practical aptitudes 
in the p epafation for definite locational work later The educational 
progutnnie will not be narrowly vocational but we have a definite 
vocational bias They were of the view that specialisation leads towards 
one sided development of the pupil at the cost of the total, balanced 
growth of his personality and they, therefore, affirmed that, with 
vocational bias the course sbould also give the pupil a reasonable 
amount of general education so that he may be fit to discharge his 
duties as a human being and citizen trained in the greatest of all arts 
the an of livtng They stated In fact with the great advances during 
the last hundred years in science and technology the concept of culture 
itself has become wider and more comprehensive, science and tecl nology 
are as much a port of it as the older disciplines of liberal studies 
It ib this approach which will have to be adopted in our secondary 
institutions distinguishing them from the purely vocational schools 


In view of some differences existing between middle schools and 
senior Basic schools as regards the courses and methods of teaching the 
Commission suggested that in the first high school year the courses 
should follow to some extent, the general pattern of courses in the 
preceding stage and that differentiation should come in the second year 

Littering into the dt ads of courses at Secondary stage the cotnmi 
ss)0 n recommended The courses u> t!.eH, E h schools nod ! the H,jher 
Secondary Schools should follow the same pattern They mil consist of 
certam core subjects common to all and certain opt, one! subjects Comp- 
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lete freedom of choice without any guidance either from parents or from 
teachers is not educationally desirable and in the choice of subjects w ithm 
a group the pupil should get the benefit of expert educational guidance. 
The curriculum, as we envisage it, will consist of the following : 

(A) 1. Mother tongue or regional language or a composite course 
of the mothertongue and a classical language. 

2. One other language to be chosen from among the following • 

(a) Hindi (for those whose mother tongue is not Hindi). 

(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied it in 

the middle stage.) r 1 

(c) Advanced English (for those who had studied English in 
' the earlier stage). 

(d) A modern Indian-language (oihef than Hindi) 

(e) A modem foreign language (other than English) 

(f) A Classical language. 

(B) 1. Social Studies : General course (for the lirsttwo years only) 

2. General Science : Including Mathematics-General course (for 
the first two years only). 

(C) One craft to be chosen from the following list (which may be 
added to, according to the needs) : 

(a) Spinning and weaving 

(b) Woodwork 

(c) Metal work 

(d) Gardening 1 

(e) Tailoring - 

(f) Typography' • 

(g) Workshop practice 

(h) Sewing, needle work and 
cmhriodery 

(i) Modelling 

(t>) Three subjects from one of the following groups : 

Group I. Humanities 

(a) A Classical language or a third language from A (2) 
not already taken 

(b) History 

(c) Geography 

(d) Elements of Economics and Civics 
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(e) Elements of psychology and logic 

(f) Mathematics 

(g) Music 

(h) Domestic science 
Group IL Sciences 

(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) Biology 

(d) Geography 

(e) Mathematics 

(f) Elements of physiology and Hygiene ( not to be 
taken with Biology) 

Group HI Technical 

(a) Applied Mathematics and geometrical drawing 

(b) Applied Science 

(c) Elements of Mechanical Engineering 

(d) Elements of Electrical Engineering 
Group IV Commercial 

(a) Commercial practice 

(b) Book-Keeping 

(c) Commercial geography or Elements of Economics and 
civics 

(d) Short hand and Typewriting 
Group V Agriculture 

(a) General Agriculture 

(b) Animal Husbandly 

(c T Horticulture and Gardening 
(d) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany- 
Group VI bine \rts 

(a) History of Arts 

(b) Drawing and Designing 

(c) Punting 

(d) Modelling 

(c) Music 

(f) Dancing 

Group - VII - Home bcience 

(i) Home Economics 

(b) Nutrition and Cookery 

(c) Mother craft and Child Care 

(d) Household Management and Home Nursing 
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(E) Besides the above, a student may take at his option one addi 
tional subject from any of the above groups irrespective of whether or 
not he has chosen his Oilier option from that particular group. 

We have recommended that a general course in social studies and 
general science should be provided at the High school stage for those 
who do not take up these core allied subjects among their opiionals. 
These two subjects together with the languages and craft will really 
form the common core of the High school course To this will be added 
the group of special subjects chosen by the pupil in accordance with 
his ability and interests ” 

The Commission recommended inclusion of craft in the curriculum 
at Secondary school level on the conviction that “ every student should 
devote some time to work with the hands and attain a reasonably high 
standard of proficiency m one particular craft, so that, if necessary he 
may support himself by pursuing it” and stated 

“It is not on economic grounds only that we make this .ecommen 
dalion By working with the hands the adolescent learns the dignity of 
laboui and experiences the joy of doing coustcutive work There ts no 
greater educative medium than making with efficiency and integrity, 
things oE utility and duty. It trains practical aptitudes, facilitates clarity 
of thinking, gives chances for cooperative work and thus enriches the 
enure personality.” 

The Commission stressed the point “What is really needed, is 
a new o.ientation and a new approach T ’ and stated “A curriculum can 
noi be regarded as fixed for all times it should be a matter of cons 
tant experimentation with a view to revising it from time to time acto 
ding to changing needs. The bounds of human knowledge are constantly 
expanding and, therefore, it is essential to go on examining and evalu 
atmg the contents of the curriculum adding to it significant new items 
and weeding out from it whatever has ceased to have direct significance 
for the pupil and his immediate and future life Therefore there is an 
urgent need for curriculur research in our country.” 
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prescribed, a high text book committee sliould be constituted which 
should consist of a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, preferably 
a judge of the High court, a member of the Public Service Commission 
of the region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, a Head 
master or Head Mistress in the State, two distinguished educationalists 
and the Director of Education. This Committee should function as 
independent body.” 

Some other valuable suggestions of the Commission as regards 
text books are as under : 

1. ‘The text book committee should lay down clear criteria for the 
type of paper, illustrations, printing and format of the text book. 

2. The Central Government should set up a new institution, or help 
some existing Art Schools to develop training in the technique of book 
illustrations, 

3. The Central and State governments should maimain libraries of 
blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned to Text Ilook 
Committees and publishers in order to improve the standard of book 
illustrations, 

4. Single, text-book should not be prescribed for even,- subject 
of study but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the schools 
concerned. , 

5. In the case of languages, however; defininite text-hooks should 
he prescribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 

6. No book prescribed as text book for genaral study should cont- 
ain any passage or sta»emcnt which might o.Tend the religious or social 
sus^eptibilites of any section of the community or might indoctrinate 
the minds of the young students with particular political or religious 
ideologies. 

7 . Frequent changes in the text hooks pfeescibed for study should 
lie discouraged.” ’ 

1 The Commission charged the methods of teaching, practised in the 
schools, as mechanical, unpsychological and dysfunctional and the 
school programme as stereotyj>ed routine of work. They observed • 

*' Any method, good or bad, links up the teacher and the pupils into 
an organic relationship wilb constant inier-artion; it resits not only 
on the mind of the students but on their entire personahr'es, their 
standards of work atul judgment, their intellectual and emotional equip- 
ment, their ’attitudes and values The highest value that all rnvlliixis 

should tty to inculcate is love of noth and desire to do it null the 
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highest measure of efficiency of which one is capable. There are only 
two real educative media, contact with a rich and well integrated human 
personality and sincere, wholehearted preoccupaion with worthwhile 

work, intellectual as well as practical It is the proper habit or work 

and insistence on them in every detail and over a long period of time 

that create the requisite attitudes and values Knowledge is the fruit 

of personal effort and purposeful intellectual and praclial activity. Only 
such methods should be adopted as will give concreteness and reality to 
learning and help to break the barriers between life and learning and 
between the school and the community. It is desirable that the methods 
of teaching should expand the t range of students’ interests. The normal 
adolescent is naturally interested in many things and in the class room, 
on the play ground, during excursions and in their social and extra 
curricular activities, the intelligent and wideawake teacher has numerous 
opportunities to kindle new interests, to expand and strengthen exist- 
ing ones and to satisfy their innate desire to touch life at many points. It 
is by exploring different avenues of interests and activities that he can 
truly discover himself and begin to specialize in due course. ..Students can 
put in their best efforts only u hen the relationship between their life and 
their lessons is made manifest, for this will create the necessary feeling 
of interest and provide the requisite mot ivaton... If the activity approach 
is adopted' if there is imagination in planning work and freedom in 
its execution, the present bookish schools can be transformed into 
‘work-schools' or ‘activity schools’ and they can become genuine 
centres of education for the whole < personality of the child. This 
approach also postulates that practical and productne’ work should 
find a prominent and honoured place ,in the school programme.” , 

The Commission laid great emphasis on teaching to learn and 
affirmed “With the great increase in the knowledge that has taken in 
every single field, it is quite impossible for a siudent not only in the 
Secondary school but even in the university to acquire, even. one-hund- 
redth of the most essential knowledge in any particular field of studies. 
Any attempt, therefore, at an encyclopaedic approach, how ever-w ; t. red 
down, is foredoomed to failure. The teacher must concentrate on two 
things, - qvictsMAj of and train ng in e f cent -tech riques 

of learning and study. The emphasis, therefore, shifts from the quaptum 
ot knowledge to the right methods of acquiring it. For this purpose, it 
is essential that every siudent should be trained in {he art of study.” 

The commission noted that the present practice of mechanically 
applying the same methods to dull, average as well as bright children 
is responsible for much of the ineffectiveness of the instruction given 
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m schools and that if these various groups of children are allowed to 
proceed at their own appropriate pace and the method approach as well 
as the curriculum load are properly adjusted, it mil be good for all of 
them- it mil save the dull children from discouragement and the b ight 
children from a sense of frustration The Commission recommended 
arrangement of curriculum of three streams- A, B andC for the bright, 
the average and the dull children respectively- the C stream including 
only the minimum essential subject matter simpler and lighter curn 
culum as well as syllabus m each subject 

Recommending cooperative or group work in learning processes 
the commission observed 'A wise teacher must balance the claims of 
individual work with co operative or group work. In actual life it is 
just as important to process qualities of good tempered cooperation 
discipline and leadership so as to have the capacitj for personal mita 
five and independent work The genuine training of emotions attitudes 
and social capacities takes place best in the context of projects and 
units of work undertaken cooperatively It is the give and take of sha 
red experiences that brings out the quality of leadership inculcates 
habits of disciplined work and takes the individual out of thispotentialh 
dangerous and emotional isolation The tcachc should visualise ami 
o ganise at least a part of the curriculum m the form of projects an l 
activity units vvhu.li groups of students maj take up and earn to coin 
pktton In faa then, arc numc ous rcsou ecs m the life of ever) con m 
unitv which tan and should Ins utilised for educational |nirposcs Such 
an app oath will vitalise the school and also help to improve the con 
d it ions obtaining in the community" 
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good role in the liberalising of the education of the school children 
and recommended that a central library of educational : films should be 
available in each state and that films of great value 'be sent from the 
Central Government to the states periodically, stressing further that 
educational films suited to Indian conditions should be taken and made- 
available to schools. 

The commission recommended functional school broadcast programme 
as a very efficient supplement to education and stated : “Care must be 
taken to see an expert panel of headmasters and teachers is constituted 
to decide on (a) the subject to be dealt with, and (b) the manner in 
which it ought to be dealt with, and (c) persons competent to give such 
a talk.” 

The Commission laid great stress on school discipline stating that 
the real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the duties 
of citizenship properly and that all other objectives are incidental. But 
discipline is not the sole responsibility of the school. They said, “Disci- 
pline, therefore, should be a responsibility of parents, teachers, the 
general public and the authorities concerned. ..In regard to school life 
itself a greater responsibility should devolve upon the students themselves 
in the maintenance of discipline.” It is from this point of view that we 
recommend what is known as the house system in schools, with prefects 
or monitors of student councils, whose responsibility it will be to draw 
up a code of conduct and to enforce its observance in the school. Another 
method of bringing home to pupils the value of discipline is through 
group games.” The Commission further put a caution note, “The 
discipline of the youth of any country rests upon the discipline that is 
cxcerciscd by eldeCs. It is a well known fact that in all democratic 
institutions, election time is a time of feverish activities not always 
conducted in the most healthy spirit, and the utilisation of immature 
mind for purposes of campaigns with or without slogans attached thereto 
is not calculated to promote sound discipline among students. We think 
it unfortunate that such trends are on the increase. If, therefore, some 
of the unhealthy trends of political life are to he avoided in school life, 
a serious attempt should be made to sec that children under the age 
of 17, who are in schools are not drawn into the vortex of controversial 
politics and are not utilised for election purposes ..Lastly, discipline 
among students can only \v£ promoted if there is discipline among the 
staff. Both within the school and in organisations connected with the 
leaching profession, the teacher has always to realise that all his activities 
arc being watched by the pupils. To that extent, therefore, both in his 
personal conduct and in his general attitude to all problems concerning 
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the country, he lias to realise that there ar e limitations within nhichhe 
must act for the best interest of the profession Religious and moral 
instruction also phy an important part in the grouth of the profession 
Healthy trends in regard to religious or moral behaviour spring from 
the sources 

1 The influence of the home which is the dominant factor, 

2 The infueoce of the school through the conduct and behaviour 
of the teachers themselves and life m the school community 
'is a whole, 

3 The influence exercised by the public of the locality and the 
extent to which public opinion prevails in all matters pertaining 
to religious or moral codes of conduct ” 

The Commission recommended encouragement to Scout and Guide 
activities, N C C, training m First aid, Junior Red Cross and St John’s 
\mbulance and various extra-curricular activities(hihmg row mg sw imming, 
excursions, debates dramas drawing and punting, gardening etc ) 
with a view to building up the tone of the school as well as the char 
acter and growth of varied interests and abilities of the pupils in the 
school with a remark 

•The secret of good education consists m enabling the student 
to realise what arc his talents and aptitudes and in what manner and 
to what extent he can best develop them so as to achieve proper 
social adjustment and seek right type of employment ” 

To realise this the commission advocated guidance service in the 


school so as to make pupils realise their talents aud aptitudes and to 
guide them towards proper and suitable types of vocational courses or 
higher education as well as towards the solution of each pupils 
personal educational and behavioural problems Regarding guidance, 
the commission observed Guidance involves the difficult art of help 
mg boys and girls to plan their own future wisely in the full light of 
all the factors that can be mastered about themselves and about tbe 
world m which they are to live and work Naturally therefore it is not 
the work of a few specialists but rather a service m which the entire 
school staff must cooperate under the guidance of some person with 
special knowledge and skill in this particular field Guidance m this 
sense is not confined to vocational field only It covers the whole 
gamut of youth problems and should be provided in an appropriate 
form at all stages of education through the cooperative endeavonr of 
understanding [.-.rents teachers, headmasters principals and guidance 
n , [ good guidance officer possesses many good qualities He musi 

have an understanding of >ou.b and their problems based on scientific 
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knowledge but inspired with sympathy and the ability to look at 
life through the eyes of boys and girls. He should have special training 
in good counselling methods, mental hygiene and in the discriminating 
use of tests and school records. In the field of vocational guidance, be 
should have an accurate knowledge of occupational opportunities and 
requirements. He must have ample time for conferences with pupils, 
parents and employers, and he must be fully familiar with the purpose 
and programme of the school and have the capacity to work in close 
co-operation with the teachers. In all schools a good deal of guidance 
work will have to be done by the teachers in the class through informal 
contacts with their students. Accurate, comprehensive, and continuous 
information about occupations and about institutions of higher study 
should be made available to the pupils. Vocational and educational 
guidance should be made available to the individual at different stages 
because of the possible changes that are likely to occur in the nature 
of the occupation. Care should be taken to see that students do not 
decide upon avocation too early or too hurriedly, but only after a careful 
study of the openings available and in the light of experience gained 
through trials. There should, therefore, be provision for a reconsideration 
of their plans at the diiferent stages of education... The development 
of new types of visual aids provides unlimited possibilities for the 
pupils to obtain knowledge of the different occupations open to them 
at different stages of their educational ladder. Thus to broaden the 
pupils’ understanding of the scope, nature and significance of the 
occupations or industries, films should be available which not only 
depict the actual nature and conditions of work in a particular industry 
but also supplement this with information concerning the daily routine 
of the workers on the job.” 

The commission strongly recommended that there should be in 
India a centre for the training of guidance officers and career masters 
and their services should be made available in an increasing manner, 
to all educatioal institutions so that guidance may be given to students 
at differernt levels of education, particularly at the secondary stage at 
which decisions about employment have to be taken by a large majority 
of students. They also recommended that Central Research Organisation 
might be established for carrying out research in educational and voca- 
tional guidance and for the preparation of tests with particular reference 
to Indian conditions and the needs of the pupils concerned and the 
opportunities available to them from time to time. 

The Commission emphasized that every student in the school 
requires to be trained in sound health-babns both at school and at 
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home and that thorough and complete medical examination, with sugge 
stive follow-up measures should be an annual feature in every school 
and that training in First Aid and fundamental principles of health as 
well as detection of deviations from normal standards should form a 
part of the instruction prescribed for all teachers in Training colleges 

Stating that phv&tcal education is mu oh more than drill or a senes 
of regulated exce.cises, the commission held the view that its various 
activities should be planned so as to develop the physical and mental 
health of the students, cultivate recreational interests and shills and 
promote the spirit of team-work, spo.tsnnnship and respect for others 
and that it includes all forms of physical activities and games which 
promote the development of the body and the mind They, however 
warned that, though most of these activities are group activities they 
should be made to suit the individual as well taking due note of the 
capacity for physical endurance The Commission stated ' There are 
various types of physical exercise that can be taken up b> students 
with the neecssan aptitudes, outside the school unde, the auspices of 
other agencies in the community interested in physical education, e g 
swimming, boating, hiking, and group games may be locally popular 
Where such facilities are available, special arrangements should be 
made for school children to avail of them under proper guidance and 
special hours may be fixed for them in some cases, e g , in swimming 
baths and Akbadas eic ” 


; The commission laid stress on the participation of all teachers 
under forty years of age m the programme of ph>sical education 
Physical education can be success only if such a participation is ensured 
and if physical education is not concerned as a subject to be handled 
by the physical education teacher only. 


About the present system of examination m our schools, the co 
mmission observed “ Both the internal ami external examinations 
in this country are more or less modelled on similar lines and they 
follow the same general pattern Both are intended to test mainly the 
academic attainments of a pupil and his progress in intellectual pur 
suits These do not test the other aspects of the pupil development, 
or, if they do, it is only indirectly. The twentieth century has wane 
ssed a widening of the meaning and scope of education The school 
of today concerns itself not only with intellectual pursuits but also 
with the emotional and social development of the child, his physical 
and mental health, his social adjustment and other c juallj important 
aspects Of his life - m a world, with an all round development of Ins 
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personality li the examinations are to be of real value, they must take 
into consideration the new facts ” 

In ouf present set up, “the examinations determine not only the 
contents of education but also the methods of teaching - m fact the 
entire approach to education They have so pervaded tbe entire atmos 
phere of school life that they have become the main motivating force 
of all efforts on the part of the teacher as well as the pupil ” 

** But neither the extertnal examination nor the internal examination, 
singly or together, can give the correct and complete picture of a 
pupil’s all round progress of any particular stage of his education, yet 
it is important for us to assess this in order to determine his future 
course of study, or his future vocation Tor this purpose a proper 
system of school records should be maintained for every pupil indica 
ting the work done by him in the «choo] from day to day, month to 
month, te»m to term and year to year Such a school record will 
ptesent a clear and continuous statement of the attainments of the 
child m diTerent intellectual pursuits throughout the successive stage 
of his education It will also contain a progressive evaluation of deve 
lopment m other directions of no less importance, such as the growth 
of his interests, aptitudes and personality traits, his social adjustments, 
the practical and social activities m which he takes part It has been 
said that the introduction of cumulative records will increase the respo 
nsibilities of teachers and add to their work. This is no doubt true 
But the advantages would outweigh the personal disadvantages to 
teachers \nd once thev become used to the system they themselves 
will come to appreciate the advantage of such school records The 
cummulatwe records will greatly influence their work in the class room, 
specially their methods of teaching and handling children, so much so 
that the eutire character of their work will change In order to 
mam tarn the cumulative records cards properly, the teachers Will have 
to applv a number of tests, of different kinds - intelligence tests, 
attainment tests, aptitude tests and others " 

As regards evaluation, the commission recommended the use of hve 
point scale to which *A* stands for excellent* B* for good and C’ Cor 
average D' for poor and E* for very poor They remarked, “ In this 
system pupils are grouped in broad divisions w hich are not easily dist 
mgmshable compared to the deferences indicated by percentile marks 

We recommend that this svstem be adopted fo~ school records lor 
written examinations whether external or internal, the same scale 
may be used with Jins, ^uxlificanotr^ihal here ‘D’ and *L’ will be 
'• 3 v * « r e 
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combined to indicate failure. Here *A’ will indicate (excellent or) dist- 
inction, ‘IV Credit and ‘C’ pass.” 

The commission recommended that there should be only one public 
examination to indicate the completion of the school course It may be 
either* High School Final Examination or the Higher Secondary Exami- 
nation depending on the nature of the school where the pupil completes 
his course. 

The commission stressed the need for better- equipped teaching 
personnel and suggested two types of institutions for teacher training: 

( 1 ) for those who have taken the school leaving certificate or the Higher 
school leaving certificate there should be a two years teacher training- 
and (2) for graduates for whom the training should be of one academic 
year but the same should be of two years duration in the long run. 

The commission made valuable suggestions for improvement of the 
teaching personnel, some of which are stated below: 

(1 ) Teachers working in High schools should he graduates with a 
degree in education; those who teach technical subjects should be gra- 
duates in the subject concerned with the necessary training for teaching 
it; teachers in higher secondary schools should possess higher qualifica- 
tions, somewhat similar to those prescribed in some universities for 
teachers of the Intermediate colleges. 

(2) The teachers in training should receive training in one or more 
of the various extra-curricular activities. 


(3) The training colleges, should as a normal part of their 'work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, 
practical training in workshops and professional conferences. " 

! (4), The training college should conduct research work in various 

important aspects of pedagogy and > his P’"!> ose it should have 
under its control an experimental or a demonstration school. . '• 


( 5 ) There should be a tree exchange beta een professors in Training 
colleges, selected headmasters of school and Inspecting officers. 

The commission also made some very important suggestions regar- 
ding organisation and administration ol school education. A few glaring 
suggestions are as follows : i ■ 

( i ) There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting 
of not more than 25 members with the Director of Education as us 
rh.lr.nan to deal with all matters of education at the Secondary stage 
and to lay down general policies. A sub-committee of the Board should 
deal with the conduct of examinations. 
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(2) There should be a Teachers’ Training Board for supervising 
and laying down conditons necessary for the proper training of under* 
graduates and for suggesting for the consideration of the universities, 
improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 

{ 3 ) The existing Central Advisory Board of Education should con- 
tinue to function as a co-ordinating agency to consider All India prob- 
lems concerning education, and State Advisory Boards should be cons- 
tituted on similar lines in each State to advise the Department of Edu- 
cation on all matters pertaining to education. 

(4) In order to evaluate the academic side of activities of a school 
there should be a panel of experts with the Inspector as Chairman a ho 
inspect the schools. 

(5) Three persons should be chosen from Senior teachers or head- 
masters to visit the school in the company of the Inspector and to 
spend two or three days with the staff discussing with them and with 
the school authorities on aspects of school life and programmes. 

(6) The open spaces available in the cities must be conserved to be 
utilized as play- ground by groups of schools and the State and the 
Central Governments should prevent through legislation, encroachment 
on them for industrial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

(7) The optimum number of hoys to he admitted to any class should 
be 30 and the maximum should not in any case exceed <10; the optimum 
number in the whole school should he 500 while the maximum should 
not exceed 750. 

i i 

{&) The schools constructed in futuie should provide t facilities for 
the introduction of diversified courses. _ , , 

In the type design of the schools and the furniture etc. research 
should be carried to improve functional efficiency and to adjust them 
to Indian conditions. 

As regards the responsibilities of Centre and States for education, the 
commission observed, “Under the constitution, the Secondary Education 
is the responsibility of the Siatcs. But the Centre is not absolved of 
all responsibility in regard to secondary education, particularly those 
aspects which have a l>eanng on tlie general economic development of 
the country for citizenship. Moreover, the fundamental rights guarantee 
to escry citizcu free and compulsory education upto the age of 14- this 
implies that responsibility in this behalf is shared both by the States 
as well as the Centre. It seems obvious, therefore, that in all matters 
connected with the improvement of secondary education there should 
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be fullest co operation between the States and the Centre both m regard 
to the lines^ on which education should develop as well as the manner 
\vh,ich. tl^e recommendations should be implemented In this respect 
we wish to dravf attention to the analogy of the United States where' 
although eduction is the responsibility of individual states which can 
capy out their own experiments n\ education independently, there i$an 
overall pattern of education foi; all American Youths, which has approval 
anji support of the Federal Government The Tcderrl Government liap 
fouqd it necessary to guarantee through legislation substantial financial 
aid ^or educational development ** ’ 

The Commission concluded tlieif report with the remarks “Af the 
outset one may express the doubt whether it would be possible to 
implement the recommendations made by the Commission in view of 
the present financial position of the countrj Experience of the past, 
where similar recommendations have not received due considerations 


may be quoted in support of the pessimistic view It will serve no 
useful purpose at tluS stage to ponder over the possible developments that 
might have resulted had the recommendations of previous commissions 
and cqmimttepg so frequently re sipce 1882, been implemented 

But tjiare is no doubt that India was in no worse position thrjn several 
other countries in the eighties of the last century on the phenomenal 
developments and improvement that I\a\e taken place in those countries 
during the last sixty or seventy )ears mpst be an object lesson to this 
couqtry to a\pul, in fptufc, lost opportunities and vaccihting policies 
oE the past But whateve the reason fo» failure to implement such 
recommendations in the past lie counir) cannot afford after the 
attainment of independence to neglect or ignore the great and pressing 
problems of educational reconstruction or fad to take immediate steps 
to tackle them in a manner conducive to the p omotion of the welfare 
of its citizens and safeguarding its future as a forceful and progressive, 
democratic republic itt comity of nations 


The dominating influence of university retirements on the one 
hand and tjie undue emphasis attached to the needs of public services 
and the p esent methods of ejuipmeat on the other had an adverse 
effect not onty on healthy development of Secdndarj Education but on 
the whole field pf education in the country * 

• la ever} field of national activity there is a great demand for 1 
lamer and a better trained personnel to meet its growing requirements. 
The world of to daj is different from what it was SQ or Gf> >ears ago 
International cO|..pet.t.ons m alUphc es of art, Vl.tr are becom.n B teener 
Jnd Toenor Indus. 0 trade, commerce can best b. promoted only ,1 m 
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the field of technical education standards are maintained at all levels, 
which are comparable to standards in other progressive countries. In 
all other spheres oE intellectual activity, whether in science, humanities, 
art or culture, rapid progress is being made and new discoveries are being 
ushered in quick succession. This calls {or a general level of educati- 
onal attainment which would make it possible for our people 'and to 
absorb and utilize these discoveries and 'enable them to 'contribute 
their share to furtherance of such knowledge. Tile attainment of 
political 1 independence involves and implies the attainment of intellec- 
tual independence in several fields and interdependence in fields, where 
fruitful cooperation is desirable and necessary for the furtherance of 
human welfare. * ' 

“We are of the opinion that a very high priority should be given 
to educational reforms both by the States and the Central Government 
and that they should make every effort to find the necessary funds to 
implement these > recommendations, and adopt a planned and co-ordi- 
nated policy for this purpose, s ; f , 

“ Education cannot be dealt with in water-tight compartments, 
nor can the responsibility for such education be assigned' to different* 
ministries of different departments without references to one anbther. 
It is imperative that the different ministries and departments, at the ’ 
Centre or in the States should cooperate in educational planning 
and 'coordinate their activities so as to ensure efficiency and economy.” 

tThe Secondary Education Commission, thus, was a landmark in the 
history of Secondary education in India. They made many recommen- 
dations in the context of the contemporary situation. Unambiguity of 
presentation of some bold recommendations is the salient feature 
of the report of this commission. That these recommendations could 
not be implemented or given a fair and sincere trial is the irony of 
fate with which the previous and succeeding reports of various Commi- 
ssions and committees have met. It has to be leEt to one’s imagination 
only what the present scene and role of education would have been, 
it we would have given senous thought and consideration to the 
recommendations of this Commission. It may, however, be noted that 
the report of the Secondary Education Commission helped concretize 
the ideas advocated by its predecessors in as much as a few multi- 
purpose schools were developed in later fifties and sixties and the 
compromising idea of Higher Secondary schools was implemented by 
some states, especially Delhi Administration, though not in its 
real 'essence. 
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Ill REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 1964-66. 

The Education Commission was appointed by the Government of 
India on 14th July, 1964.10 advise the Government on the national 
pattern of education and on the general principles and policies for the 
development of education at all stages and m all respects. The Comm- 
ission began this huge task on 2 nd October 1964, Mahatma Gandhi’s birth- 
day. The commission consisted of seventeen members, out of whom 
six expert members were invited one each from University of London; 
\Vaseda University, Tokyo; Harvard University, U. S. A; Moscow Univer- 
sity, Inspector General of Education, Paris;, and Assistant Director of 
the Department of School and' Higher Education, Unesco, Paris. The 
Commission was headed by Dr. D. S. Kothari after whose name the 
Commission is popularly known as Kothari Education Commission. 

This commission was unique in the sense that for the first time 
in the educational history of post-independence India an Education 
Commission 'of such a comprehensive nature and w ith such compre- 
hensive terms of reference was appointed by the Union Government. 

The Commission heavily toured round all the states and some 
union territories and visited universities, colleges and schools and held 
discussions u ith teachers, educationists, administrators and even students. 
They convened two conferenes of University students’ representatives 
to have the advantage of personal discussion with them about student 
Welfare and discipline. They also interviewed men and women distin- 
guished m public life, scientists, industrialists and scholars in different 
fields and others interested in education. The commission 
Interviewed about 9,000 persons besides inviting written evidences, 
memoranda and replies to set questionnaires, organizing seminars and 
conferences, commissioning a number of special studies and also 
conducting a few special enquiries such as the socio-economic backg- 
round of students admitted to educational institutions and working 
days in schools and colleges. The commission went through over 2-100 
memoranda and notes sent to them. , 


The laborious task performed by the commission was based on 
their conviction : “ Indian education needs a drastic reconstruction, 
almost a revolution. \Ve need to bring about major improvement in the 
effectiveness of pnraary education, to introduce nori.-csporii.ncc u t » 
inte-ral element of general education! to mcationalize secondary MM- 
at \ on- to improve the quality ol teachers at all levels and to provide 
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teachers in sufficient^ strength*, to liquidate illiteracy; to strengthen 
centres of advanced study and strive to attain, in some of our univers- 
ities at least, higher international standards, to lay special emphasis 
on the combination of teaching aud research; and to pay particular 
attention to education and research in agriculture and allied sciences; 
All this calls for a determined and large-scale action. Tinkering with 
the existing situation and moving forward with faltering steps and 
lack of faith can make things worse than before.” f ' 

After twenty one months* incessant deliberations through the 
highly democratic process of interpersonal communication, the Commi- 
ssion submitted their comprehensive voluminous report to the Union 
Minister for Education on June 29, 1966. 

The Commission began their report with the sentence : “The 
destiny of India is now being shaped in her classrooms.”-which has 
become a popular ephorisra in the educational world in India since 
then. The Commission justified this statement by stating that ‘in a 
world based on science and technology, it 'is education that determines 
the level of prosperity, welfare and security of the people. On the 
quality of number of persons coming out of our schools and colleges 
will depend our success in the great enterprise of national reconst- 
ruction the principal objective of which is to raise the standards of 
living of our people... If the pace of national development: is to be 
accelerated, there is need for -a well-defined, bold and imaginative 
educational policy and for determined and vigorous action to vitalize, 
improve and expand education.” 

The commission reported the magnitude, gravity and urgency of 
such a policy thus : “The population of India is now about 500 (at 
present about 600) million and half of it is below the age of Is years. 
India today is a land of youth. Over the next 20 years (i.e. by 1985- 
86), the population is likely to increase by 230 million. The total 
number of educational institutions in the country is over 500,000 (in 
1965-66). The number of teachers exceeds two million. The total 
student population, which is now about 70 million will be more than 
doubled in the next twenty years; and by 1985, it will become about 
170 million or about equal to the total population of Europe. The size 
and complexity of these problems argue the need for rapid action in 
evolving an appropriate educational policy; given this, the numbers 
involved constitute a rich promise for education’s contribution to national 
development 

The commission held the view that the education cannot be consi- 
dered in isolation and planned m vacuum and that it has to be used as 
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a powerful instrument of social, economic and political change and 
mil, therefore, have to he related to the long-term national aspirations, 
the programme of national development on which the country is enga- 
ged and the difficult short term problems it i s ca ]| e d upon to face. The 
main problems highlighted by the commission are : , 

' * 1 '■* 1 ' iii "l - 

1. Self-sufficiency in food m context with the ever growing 

population. . 

2. Economic growth and full employment. “Allied to this," the 
commission stated, “is the colossal poverty of the masses and the large 
incidence of underemployment or unemployment among the people, 
particularly among the educated. India is one of the poorest countries 
Of the world. The national income per capita, which was practically 
stationary’ foe some decades rose from Rs s 255.5 in 1950 5f to Rs. '343.6 
in 1964-05 an increase of 2.2 percent (at l%0-<51 prices). Both the rale 
of growth as well as the level of national income are unsatisfactory. 
What is worse, even this income is, very unevenly distributed." The 
commission suggested attack on three fronts in order to meet this 
challenge : 

(a) to secure a rapid rate of economical growth, at not less than 
0 percent per year, 

(li) to distribute income more equitably so that the more deprived 
sections of the population could have a comparatively' larger sha.o m 
the total national income*, and • , 1 , 1 

(c) t6 control the growth of population so that 1 the birth-rate is 
reduced at least by one third and preferably by half. 1 ’ 

3. Social and National Integration 

The commission remarked, “Indian society is hierarchical, stratified 
and deficient in vertical mobility. The social distance between these diffe- 
rent classes, particularly between the rich and the poor, the educated 
and the uneducated, is large and is tending to widen... As education is 
not rooted in the traditions of the people, the educated persons tend 
to be alienated from their own culture. The growth of local, ( regional, 
linguistic and state loyalties tends to make the people forget ‘India’. 

The old values, which held society together, are disappearing, and as 
there is no effective programme to replace them by a new sense of 
social responsibility, innumerable signs, of social disorganisation are 
evident everywhere and are ;ontinual!y on the increase. These include 
strikes, increasing lawlessness and a disregard for public property, corr- 
uption* m public life, and pommuoal tensions and troubles. Studenf 
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unrest, on which so muyh is written, is pnly one and probably a minor 
one of these symptoms Against this background the task of creation 
p£ sp, integrated and egalitarian society is indeed extremely difficult and 
challenging ” 

4. Political Development 

The need to strengthen democracy and to deepen its foundation by 
the creation of an educated electorate and a dedicated and competent 
leadership, and cultivation of essential values like selEcontrol, tolerance 
mutual goodwill and consideration for others, -all of these make demo 
cracy not only a form of Government, but a way of life The commi 
ssion further observed in this respect “The defence of freedom is a 
national concern, to which every citizen contributes his best in order to 
achieve self-sufficiency m food and other essentials to strengthen the 
country’s economy, and to create a secular, united and strong detnoc 
ratio state The masses have now awakened to a sense of their rights 
and are demanding education, ^quality, higher standards of living and 
better civic amenities This ‘explosion of expectations’ lias to be met 
through a planned programme of national development Internationally 
the gap between the standards of living in India and those of mdustri 
alized nations, is very large The first scientific industrial revolution 
which developed in the west over the last 200 years almost passed us 
by. The agra-industrval revolution which is even more crucial for us has 
yet to begin in our country The world is now at the beginning of the 
second scientific industrial revolution of automation and c) bernetics w filch 
is likely to be in full swing before the close of the century Unless 
proper steps are taken right from wow the gap between us and tbe 
industrialized nations ma) become too \\ide ^o he bridged ’ 

The commission summarized the presentation of these problems 
with the remarks In India attempts at national development, the 
welfare of one seventh of the world s population is at stake and }he 
future of democracy and free societies vs m the balance She is heir 
tp an ancient and great civilization which can make a contribution to 
human progress by striving to create what Acharya Vinobaji has des 
cribed as the 1 Age of Science and Spirituality * She bus to raise her 
self from her present standards of living which are amongst the lowest 
in the world and to take her rightful place in the comity of nations 
as soon as possible - a task to be accomplished within a generation 
at t^e most obviously, the solution of these pioblems makes large 
demands on ps, the Indian people of this generation We need a dear 
focus, deeper understanding, collective discipline, hard and sustained 
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work, and dedicated leadership. The solution of these problems also 
needs the cooperation and assistance of the richer industrialized 
nations which share India’s faith in democratic socialism and sympa- 
thize with her struggle to create a new social order”. 

Stating that these difficult, complex, significant, and urgent problems 
are all interdependent and that the shortest and the most effective way 
to their solution is obviously to make a simultaneous attack on all 
fronts, through two main programmes : 

(l) the development of physical resources through the modern isa- 
' tion of agriculture and rapid industrialization on science-based techno- 
logy, heavy capital formation and investment, and the provision of the 
essential infrastructure of transport, credit, marketing, and other insti- 
tutions, and the development of human resources through a properly 
organized programme of education. The Commission affirmed their 
faith in education as the agent of change as under: 

“ If this change on a grand scale is to be achieved without violent 
revolution (and even for that it would be necessary) there is one 
instrument, and one instrument only, that can be used *- EDUCATION. 
Other agencies may help, and can indeed sometimes have a more 
apparent impact. But the national system of education is the only 
instrument that can reach all the people. It is not, however, a magic 
wand to wave wishes into existence. It is a difficult instrument, whose 
effective use requires strength of will, dedicated work and sacrifice. 
But it is a sure and tried instrument, which has served other countries 
well in their struggle for development. It can, given the will and the 
skill,* do so for India ", 


“ This emphasis on the social purpose of education, on the need 
to use it as a tool for the realization of national aspirations or for 
meeting national challenges, Joes not imply any underestimation of 
values for the individual. In a, democracy, the individual is an end in 
.himself and the primary purpose of education is to provide him nith 
the widest opportunity to develop his potentialities to the full. But 
the path to this goal lies through social reorganization and emphasis 
on social perspectives. In fact, oni of the important principles to he 
emphasised in the socialist pattern of society, which the nation desires 
to create is that individual fulfilment will come, not through selfish 
and narrow loyalities to personal or group interests, but through the 
dedication of all to the wider loyalities of national development in 
all its parameters.” 

The Commission stressed the point that the direct link between 
education, national development and prosperity can oust only when the 
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national system of education is properly organized, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, and the caution note that quantitatively, education 
can be organized to promote social justice or to retard it, and observed: 
“The present system of education designed to meet the needs of an 
imperial administration within the limitations set by a feudal and 
traditional society, will need radical changes if it is to meet the purposes 
of a modem democratic and socialist society-changes in objectives, in 
content, in teaching methods, in programmes, in the size and compo- 
sition of the student body, in the selection and professional preparation 
of teachers, and in organization. In fact, what is needed is a revolution 
in education uhich in turn will set in motion the much desired social, 
economic and cultural revolution.” The Commission presented three 
main aspects for identifying the major programmes that can bring about 
this educational revolution : , ) (l 

1. internal transformation so as to relate it to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the nation; 

2. qualitative improvement so that the standards achieved are 
adequate to keep continually rising and at least in a few sectors, 
internationally comparable*, and 

3. expansion of educational facilities broadly oh the basis of manpower 
needs and with an accent on equalization of educational opportu- 
nities. 

In support of the statement that the existing system of education 
is largely unrelated to life and there is wide gulf between its content 
and purposes and the concerns of national development the Commission 
advanced the following charges: 

1. “The educational system does not reflect the supreme importance 
of agriculture which is neglected at all stages and does not attract an 
adequate share of the top talent in the country; enrolment in the 
agricultural faculties of universities is extremely low* and agricultural 
colleges are comparatively weak and under-developed; 

2. The main task before the nation is to secure rapid economic 
development. If this is to be successfully accomplished, education must 
be related to productivity. The present system is too academic to be of 
material help in increasing national wealth; 

3. The schools and colleges are largely unconcerned with the great 
national effort at reconstruction and teachers and students generally 
remain uncommitted to it They are often even unaware of its principles 
and very rarely have opportunities to participate in its programtnes| 
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4. Instead of promoting social and national integration and making 
an active effort to promote national consciousness, several features of 
the educational system promote divisive tendencies; caste-loyalties are 
encouraged in a number of private educational institutions; the rich and 
the poor are segregated, the former attending a better type of private 
schools which charge fees while the latter are forced, by circumstan- 
ces, to attend free government or local authority schools of poor 
quality; and 

5. At a time when the need to cultivate a sense of moral and social 
responsibility in the rising generation is paramount, education does not 
emphasize character-formation and makes little or no effort to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values, particularly the interests, attitudes and 
values needed for a democratic and socialistic society.” 


Emphasizing the* urgency of the transformation needed in our 
educational system, 1 the Commission criticized the past measures for 
expansion of education in the postindependence India: “Traditional 
societies which desire to modernize themselves have to transform their 
educational system before trying to expand it, because the greater the 
expansion of the traditional system of education, the more difficult and 
costly it becomes to change its character. This truth has been lost 
sight of and, during recent years, we have greatly expanded a system 
w'hich continues to have ' essentially the same features it had at its 
creation about a century^ ago." ‘ , 


i> Regarding the, interrelationship between education and productivity 
the Commission observed : “The immense .resources needed for the 
programme of mass-education, can be generated only if education is 
related to productivity so that an expansion of education leads to an 
increase in national income which, in turn, may provide the means for 
a larger' investment in education. Education and productivity can thus 
constitute a ‘rising spiral’ uliose dtlTereut parts sustain and support ' 
one another The link biStueca education and productivity can be forged 
through the 'development of the following programmes: 


{ making science a biic component and culture; 

' 2 matins „ork-esperience an integral pan of general education; 

/ vocational, action of education, especially at the secondary school 
, 3 ‘ , ° ve , meet the needs of industry, agriculture and trade; and 
. eVL ' . in of scientific and technological education and 
i 4 ' r^arch at the university stage tiith special emphasis on agri- 
cultural and allied sciences." 
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Stressing the points that modern societies have developed and 
become affluent by the use of science-based technology Which helps 
modernization of agriculture and the development of industries, and that, 
in recent years, several countries have been able to raise their GKP 
very rapidly because of their investment in basic science, technology 
and education, the Commission stated : “This close inter-locking and 
interdependence between science and technology is a characteristic of 
the contemporary world. We are in the crucial stage of the process of 
development and transformation; and in this context the role of science 
is of the utmost imporatnee. Science education must become an integral 
part of school education; and ultimately some study of science should 
become a part of all courses in the humanities and social sciences at 
the university stage, even as the teaching of science can he enriched 
by the inclusion of some elements of the humanities and social sciences. 
The quality of science teaching has to be raised considerably so as to 
achieve its proper objectives and purposes, namely, to promote an ever 
deepening understanding of basic principles, to develop problem-solving 
and analytical skills and the ability to apply them to the problems of 
the material environment and social living and to promote the spirit 
of enquiry and experimentation. Only then can a scientific outlook be- 
come part of our way of life and culture... 

In the developments that we envisage in the future, we hope that 
the pursuit of mere material affluence and power would be subordinated 
to that of higher values and the fulfilment of 'the individual. This 
concept of the mingling of * Science and spiritituality ’is r of special 
significance for Indian education. - - , 

The Commission recommended work-experience as an integral part 
of all education general or vocational with a view to relating education * 
to life and productivity. They defined work-experiece ‘ as participation 
in productive work in the school, m the home, in a workshop, on a 
farm, in a factory or in any other productive situation/ 

The Commission charged that a cleavage between the world of 
work and the world of study is conspicuous in our system of education 
which tends lo strengthen the tradition of denigrating work and 
alienates the students, particularly the first generation learners, from 
their homes and communities and claimed : “work experience is a 
method of integrating education with work.* They further stated : “In 
the curricula of most contemporary' school systems, particularly in the 
socialist countries of Europe, a place is found for what is variously 
called ‘Manual work* or ‘work experience’. In our country, a 
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revolutionary experiment was launched by Mahatma Gandhi in the 

from of basic education. The concept of work experience, is essentially 

similar. It may be described as a redefinition of his educational thinking 
m terms of a society on the road to industrialization. In addition to being an 
effective educational tool, work-experience can m our view , serve some 
other important purposes. It can help to make the distinction between 
intellectual and manual work less marked as also the social stratification 
based on it. It can make the entry of youth into the w orld of work and 
employment easier by enabling them to adjust themselves to it. It could 
contribute to the increase of national productivity both by helping 
students to develop insight into productive process and the use of 
science, and by generating in them the habit of hard and responsible 
work. And it might, help social and national integration by strengh- 
ening the links between the individual and the community and by 
creating bonds of understanding between the educaied person and 
the masses.” 

The Commission recommended that in providing work experience 
the programmes should be linked realistically to technology, to industr- 
ialization and lo the application of science to productive processes, 
including agriculture and that such a forward look m work experience 
is important fora country which has embarked on a programme of 
industrialization and that a well organized programme of work experi- 
ence should also result in some earning for'the student-either in cash 
or in kind. ' ‘ ^ 

..The Commission put a great stress on giving'a strong/ vocational 
bias to secondary 'education, n ith increased emphasis on agricultural andi 
technological situation at the university stage and remarked •’ '‘This is 
of the special/ significance in the Indian situation where the educational 
system has' been training >oung persons so far mostly for gotcrument 
services and the so called white collar professions...The proportion of 
students at the university stage enrolled in all the courses of profes- 
sional courses is only 23 percent of the total enrolment. We visualize 
the future trend of school education is to be towards a fruitful mingling 
of general and vocational education-general education containing some 
elements of prevocational and technical education, and vocational edu- 
cation in its turn, having an element of general education. ..For the 1 
planned development of national economy .we need a large scale, 
f ion of enrolment in engineering and agriculture, and at the post- 
graduate level, in pure science subjects. The increase has to be several 
times the present enrolment. ”, 
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The Commission felt : “ Social and national integration is 
crucial to the creation of a strong, united country, which is an essen- 
tial pre-condition for all progress. It has a varied content- 
economic, social, cultural and political-and its different facets are 
closely interconnected. It needs *• 

1. Confidence in the nation’s future, 

2. a continuous rise in the standard of living for the masses 

and the reduction in unemployment and in the disparities in develop- 
ment between different parts of the country, all of which are essenttial 
to promote a sense of equality of opportunity in political, economic 
and social terms* ' * > 1 

3. a deep sense of values and obligations of citizenship and a 
growing identification of the people, not with sectional loyalties but 
with the 1 nation * as a whole; 

4- assurance of good and impartial administration, equal treatment 
for every citizen, in fact and not merely in law, based on the integrity 
of the public services; and - , , 

5. mutual understanding of and respect for the culture,' traditions 
and ways of life of different sections of* the nation”. ■ ■ >. ./ i I 

i i ■ i ' < , , i ' - r r 

Indicating the growing and dangerous symptoms , of ,social 
disorganisation which express themselves as the widening gulf between 
the rich and the poor, the privileged and the unprivileged, the urban 
aud the rural, the educated and the uneducated-the symptoms which 
weaken the feeling of national solidarity under the increasing > impact 
of local, regional, 'linguistic, religious and other sectional or parochial 
loyalties, the Commission stated : “ Social and national integration's a 
major problem which will have to be tackled on several .fronts, 
including education. In our view education can and should play a very 
significant role in it by- > 

-introducing a common school system of public education; 

-making social and national service an integral part of education 
at all stages; 

-developing all modem Indian languages, and taking necessary 
steps to ennch Hindi as quicklv as possible so that it is able to 
function effectively as the official language of the union; and 
-promoting national consciousness.” « 

For the hrst time in the educational history of India, a 
commission recommended a common school system on the thesis : “It is 
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the responsibility of the educational system to bring the different 
social classes and groups together and thus promote the emergence 
of an egalitarian and integrated society”. They deplored : *• Instead of 
doing so, education itself is tending to increase social segregation and to 
perpetuate and ttiden class distinctions. At the primary stage, the free sch* 
.oolsto which the masses send their children are maintained by the Gover- 
Uient and local. authorities and are generally of poor quality. Some of 
the. private schools are definitely better; but since many of them charge 
high fees, they are availed of only by the middle and the higher 
classes. At the secondary stage,- a large proportion of the good schools 
are private, but many of them also charge high fees which are 
normally beyond the means of any but the top ten percent of the 
people, though some of the middle class parents make great sacrifices 
to send their children to them. There is, thus, segregation in education 
itself-the minority of private, fee-charging better schools meeting the 
needs' of' the upper classes and the vast bulk ; of 'free, publicly 
maintained, but poor schools being utilized by the rest. What is worse, 
this segregation is increasing anti tending to widen the gulf between 
the classes and the masses. Good education, instead of being available 
to all children or at least to all the able children from every stratum 
of 1 society, is available only to a’ smal] minority which is usually 
selected not on the basis of talent but on the basis of its capacity to 
pay fees. The identification and development oE the total national 
pool of ability is greatl) hampered. The children of the masses are 
compelled to receive sub-standard education and, as the programme 
of scholai ships is not very large, sometimes even the ablest among 
them afe unable to find auess to such good schools as exist while 
the economically privileged parents are able to ‘buy* good education 
for their children. The position is thus undemocratic and inconsistent 
with the ideal of egalitarian society” , i / 


With these remarks the Commission observed : " If these evils are 
to Ik eliminated and the educational system is to become a (xmerf.il 
instrument of national development m general, and sccal and national 
integration m particular, .« must move towards the goal of' a common 
<chool svstem of public education- ' ‘ 

— Which will be open to all children, irrespective of caste, creed, 
community, religion, economic conditions and social status; 

— where access to good education will depend not on wealth or 


class but on talent; ^ - 

__ hich w ill maintain adequate standards in all schools and provide 
at least's reasonable proportion of quality institutions; 
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— in which no tution fee will be charged; and 

— which would meet the needs of the average parent so that he 
would not ordinarily feel the need to send his children to expensive 
schools outside the system. 

Such an educational system has, for instance, been built up in 
the USSR and in other nations like the USA, France and the Scandi* 
navian countries. The so called public schools in England have come 
in for strong critism in England itself. A* somewhat similar system 'was 
transplanted in India by British Administrators and we have clung to 
it so long because it happened to be in tune with the traditional 
hierarchical .structure of our society. Whatever its past history may be, 
such a system has no valid place in the new democratic' and socialistic 
society we desire to create.” . • - * 1 1 

, i i i j 

The Commission observed that the present educational system is 
also responsible for increasing the gulf between the educated and the 
uneducated classes, between the intelligentia and the masses; and that 
the intelligentia should try to become a real service group striving to 
uplift the masses and should resist the temptation to become a parasi- 
tical group living for itself and perpetuating its own privileged elitist 
position. The Commission therefore, recommended that some sort of 
social and national service should be made obligatory for all students 
and should form an integral .part of education at all stages. Such progr- 
ammes can become instrumental to building up character, improving 
discipline, inculcating a faith in the dignity of manual labour and 
developing a sense of social responsibility. As stated by the Commission 
there arc two main forms in which such service can bj organised 

— encouraging and enabling the students to participate' in comm- 
unity living on the school or college campus, and 

— providing opportunities of participation in programmes of 
community development and national service. 

Regarding the organization of the programmes of social and national 
service at different stages, the Commission recommended as under : 

1. At the primary stage, it will take the form of bringing the 
school closer to the community with an accent on serving the 
community in suitable ways. 

2. At the secondary stage, such programmes can be more ambiti- 
ously designed, and have a greater impact on young minds. Every' 
secondary school should develop carefully planned programmes for 
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promoting good school community relations and suitable forms of service 
to the community \\ e recommend that about ten days a year (or a 
total of 30 days at the lower secondary stage and 20 days at the higher 
secondary stage) may be fully devoted to such programmes Where 
this is not possible it should be obligatory for the students to partic 
ipatc in the labour service camps for secondary school students to be 
organized bj the State Lducation Departments on a district basis 
3 Similarly, it should be obligatory for every college student 
before he is awarded his first degree to put in at least 60 da ys of 
national service m one to three stretches Each college should develop 
its own programme, suited to its objectives its resources and the age 
and competence of Us students Participation m lal our and social 
welfare camps or the NCC should also be regarded as alternative forms 
of such service, ’ 

As regards the promotion of national consciousness the Commission 
stated 


India is a land of diversities of different castes, peoples commu 
nines, languages, religions and cultures What roles can the schools 
and universities play in enabling their students to discover the unit) 
in diversity that India essentially is, and in fostering a sense of national 
solidarity transcending narrower loyalties? 


* Under the British administration the schools were expected to 
teach loyalt) to the British rule rather than instil love for the mother 
land Consequently, the cfort to develop national consiousness was 
made largely outside the educational system particularly during the 
struggle for freedom which developed between 1900 an! 1947 Its found 
ation was renewed belief in the value of national culture and t aditions 
and a pride in India s past achievements \\ ith the attainment of 
independence the situation has changed greatly The deepening of 
national consciousness can he fostered specially by tuo programmes 
(1) the understanding and re evaluation of our cultural heritage and (2) 
the creation of a strong driving faith in the future towards which Me 
asmre The first would he promoted by neli organised teaching of the 
languages and literatures philosophy religions and history of India and 
. , rtf r ,u~ students to Indian architecture sculpture painting 

^ ,0tr ? nri and drama In addition it would be desirable to promote 
Tam’r knowledge understanding and appreciation of the different parts 
greate , the , r study in the curricula, by the exchange of 

° fI w whoever posable by the devefopmen. of fraternal relations 
between educational institutions m different parts of the county, and by 
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the organisation of holiday camps and summer ■ schools on an inter 
state basis designed to break down regional or linguistic barriers. It 
would further be necessary to establish and maintain All India institu- 
tions which will admit students from different parts of the country. 
Faith in the future will involve an attempt, as a part of the course in 
citizenship, to bring home to the students the principles of the cons- 
titution, the great human values referred to in its preamble, the nature 
of democratic and socialistic society which we desire to create and the 
five year plans of national development. At the higher stages of educa- 
tion, the students should learn to assess the value of modern movements 
and tendencies so that they may learn which of them can and should 
be usefully assimilated into our culture, We should however, take care 
to avoid identifying all ‘modern* with ‘western’ values.” 

About the education for international understanding the Commission 
recommended that our studies in humanities and social sciences should 
be so oriented that, while helping students to become good and active 
cittizens of their own country, these will also enable them acquire 
knowledge and understandig of the essential features of the outside 
world, particularly of out neighbouring and Afro-asian countries. For 
this purpose, the fact that India is a country with many communities 
but of one common citizenship should actually prove to be an advan- 
tage. ..The programme of social and national integration which ‘will mini- 
mize the internal barriers and suspicions which e>.ist to-day will not be 
a national gain, but may e\ en make an impact on international relations 
and the international situation as a whole. This was one of the great 
inspirations of Jawaharlal Nehru's policy. 

The Commission recommended that special emphasis has to be laid 
on the development of values such as a scientific temper of mind, res- 
pect for the culture of other national groups, etc. which will enable us 
to adopt democracy, not only as a form of Government but also as a 
way of life. They remarked: “The population of India consists of per- 
sons who profess diifercnt religions, speak di.fercnt languages, belong 
to different races, castes, classes and communities. It is precisely in such 
a situation tliat democracy cun make its most significant contribution. A 
healthy development of democratic trends will help to soften the impact 
of this division into social, economic and cultural groups, the task is 
admittedly difficult, but it can convert the differences of language, cul- 
tural pattern, religions, etc. into the warb and woof of a very rich and 
rewarding social and cultural life. The problem of national integration 
is essentially one of harmonizing such differences, of enabling different 
elements of the population to live peacefully and cooperatively and to 
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utilize their varied gifts for the enrichment of the national life as a 
whole We have to cultivate a spirit of large hearted tolerance, of mu 
tual give and tnU, of the appreciation of ways in which people differ 
from one another This is a very exacting expe im e nt in living’ thatwe 
have hunched and no education will be worthwhile if the educated mind 
is unable to respond to this situation with intelligence and imagination” 

The Commission conceived a broad view of education conducive to 
1 1 an s formation and modernisation They stated The most distinctive 
feature of a modern society is m its adoption of a science based techno 
logy which has helped such societies to increase their production so 
Spectacularly Science based technology has other important implications 
for social and cultural life, and it involves fundamental social and cultural 
changes which are broadly described as modernization ’ 

“There has been a great explosion of knowledge during the last 
few decades One of the mam tasks of education in a modern society 
is to keep pace with this advance in knowledge In such a society kno- 
wledge is something to be actively discovered and critical and creative 
faculties are to be emphasized This would require a new approach to 
objectives and methods of education, and changes in the training of 
teachers 


‘Another feature of a modem society is the quitk, almost breath- 
taking rate at which social change takes place The school must always 
bL alert if it is to keep ab east of significant changes An educational 
system which does not continually renovate itself, becomes out of date 
and hampers progress because it tends to create a lag between its 
operative purposes and standardsand the new imperatives of development, 
both m quality and quantity The very aim of education has to be viewed 
differently to be taken as the awakening of curiosity, the development 
of proper interests aptitudes, and values ami the budding up of such 
essential shills as independent study and the capacity to .hulk and judge 
for oneself without winch .t ,s not possible to become a responsible 
member of a democratic society. 

'■Once a soeiety launches itself upon a programme of modernisation, 
once a society i ^ where we call arrest the 

there is no turning bad, , no ^ progress of modem, car, on 

process It has to move p > , c of educational advance 

will therefore be directly t a is to spread education, produce 

and the one sure way to mixlor * ade pute and competent 

educated and skilled citizens a a .peat culture. 

intelligensia The educated 

Unfortunate]), however, it i‘ ““ » 
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the organisation of holiday camps and summer schools on an inter 
state basis designed to break down regional or linguistic barriers. It 
would further be necessary to establish and maintain All India institu- 
tions which will admit students from different parts of the country. 
Faith in the future will involve an attempt, as a part of the course in 
citizenship, to bring home to the students the, principles of the cons- 
titution, the great human values referred to m its preamble, the nature 
of democratic and socialistic society which we desire i to create and the 
five year plans of national development. At the higher stages of educa- 
tion, the students should learn to assess the value oE modern movements 
and tendencies so that they may learn which of them can and should 
be usefully assimilated into our culture. We should however, take care 
to avoid identifying all ‘modem’ with ‘western* values.” 

About the education for international understanding the Commission 
recommended that our studies in humanities and social sciences should 
be so oriented that, while helping students to become good and active 
cittizens of their own country, these will also enable them acquire 
knowledge and understand^ of the essential features of the outside 
world, particularly of out neighbouring and Afro-asian countries. For 
this purpose, the fact that India is a country with many communities 
but of one common citizenship should actually prove to be an advan- 
tage.. .The programme of social and national integration which 'will mini- 
mize the internal barriers and suspicions which exist to-day will, not be 
a national gain, but may even make an impact on international relations 
and the international situation as a whole. This was one of the great 
inspirations of Jaw aha rial Nehru’s policy. 

The Commission recommended that special emphasis has to be laid 
on the development of values such as a scientific temper of mind, res- 
pect for the culture of other national groups, etc. which will enable us 
to adopt democracy, not only as a form of Government but also as a 
way of life. They remarked: "The population of India consists of per- 
sons who profess different religions, speak different languages, belong 
to dnferent races, castes, classes and communities. It is precisely in such 
a situation that democracy can make its most significant contribution. A 
healthy development of democratic trends w ill help to soften the impact 
of this division info social, economic and cultural groups, the task is 
admittedly Unumlt, but it can convert the dufcrenccs of language, cul- 
tural pattern, religions, etc. into the wa/b and woof of a very rich and 
rewarding social and cultural life. The problem of national integration 
11 essentially one of harmonizing such differences, of enabling dnferent 
elements of the population to live peacefully and cooperatively and to 
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the time table for this purpose They should be taken, not bj specially 
recruited teachers, but by general teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable for the purpose It should be one of 
the important objectives of training institutions tp p epire teachers 
for it 


4 We also suggest that the University Department in compa Hive 
religion should be specially concerned With the ways m which these 
values can be taught wisely and effectively and should undertake pfepar 
ation of special literature for use by students and teachers 

5 A general study of the different religions of the world should 
be \ part of the first degree courses and a graded syllabus should be 
prepared for the purpose. 

6 At the school level conscious and organized adempts be made 
for imparting education m social, moral ami spiritual values with the 
help, wherever possible, of the ethtcal teachings of great religions 

The Commission stressed their belief that India should st ive to 
bring science and the value of spirit together ami in harmony and 
thereby pave the way for the eventual emergence of a society which 
would cater to the needs of the whole man and not only to a particular 
fragment of his personality 


Speaking about the great challenge to faced and faith to le 
instilled, the Commission stated India has emerged into freedom 
after a long period of foreign rule Politically the land is free but 
economically she has a long way to go The ehmimtion of igno mcc 
and of grinding poveity accumulated over centunes of inertia and 
exploitation is not an easv task India todaj has has half of the total 
illiterate population of the norfd \boiu fifty million of her people, one 
tenth of the total population I, ve on an yearly income of notmore than 
Ks ro The p pblems are gme amt immense but during relent tears, 
ereat "strides base been token tonanls industrialisation tonards mode 
miration of agriculture and to provide better heal.h and life to the people 
The most powerful tool in the process of modernisation is od.Kat.on 
based on science and technologj The one great lesson of the .resent 
r .1 tftir with determination and the willingness to put 

ige o scituce within the reach of any nation which has 
m hnrd work, £ patent The c „ no doubt that in the 
a stable an p . ^ s and lommcrcc will b f <*w, there will he 

j ear* to come, morc education belter health and » reasonable 
more foot o available Lut India s contribution should l*. 

standard of * IH 
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unless It becomes one, it will not be able to modernize itself and to 
respond appropriately to the new* challenges of national reconstruction 
or take ns rightful place in the comity of nations. The composition of 
the mtelligcsia must be changed^ It should consist of able persons, 
both men and women, drawn from all strata of society. There must 
also be changes mthe skills and fields of specialization to be cultivated. 
Greater emphasis must be placed on vocational subjects, science education 
and research. The average level of competence is not at all satisfactory, 
due mainly to inadequate standards, maintained m the universities, This 
is damaging to Indian academic life and its reputation. In order to 
change this situation radically, it will be necessary to establish a few 
‘major' universities in the country which attain standards comparable 
to the best m any part of the world, and which will gradually spread 
\he vc lufluenee to others This vs one of the basic reforms needed in 
oui system of higher education ” 

The Commission wrote a caution note that modernization do^s not 
mean a refusal to recognise the importance of or to inculcate necessary 
moral and spiritual values and self-discipline. Modernization, if it is to be 
a living force, must derive its strength from the strength of the spirit. 
Modernization aims at creating an economy of plenty which will offor 
to every individual a larger way of life and a wider variety of choices. 
While this freedom to choose has its own advantages, it also means 
that the future of society will depend increasingly upon the type of 
choice each individual makes. This will naturally depend upon his mot 
lvation and sense of values, for he might make the choice either with 
reference entirely to his own personal satisfaction or in a spirit of 
service to the community and of furthering the common good. The 
expanding knowledge and the growing power which modernisation places 
at the disposal of society must, therefore, be combined with the streng- 
thening and deepening of the sense of social responsibility and a keener 
appreciation of moral and spiritual values The combination of knowledge 
with a lack oE essential values may be dangerous The Commission, 
therefore, made the following recommendations 

1 “The Central and State Government should adopt measures to 
introduce education in moral, social, and spiritual values in all institutions 
under their direct control on the lines recommended by the University 
Education Commission on religious and moral instruction. 

2 The privately managed institutions should also be expected 
to follow suit. 

3 Apart from education in such \alues being made an integral pari 
of school programmes generally, some periods should be set apa.t m 
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Coming to the present need for rethinking about the structure of 
education, the Commission pointed out : “When the quantum of 
knowledge covered in the school was not very large, the pace of school 
work was leisurely, and’ when one learnt 'more' outside school than 
within school, it was natural to suppose that the longer one stayed at 
[School the better ' one gained in knowledge and maturity. Now, the 
knowledge explosion has imposed an altogether new pressure on schools 
and colleges. Formal education now plays a much greater part than 
it did previously at any time in history and the efficiency of the educa- 
tional system has become a very important factor. * Time saving * is 
becoming increasingly important as there is so much more to learn in 
a fast knowledge-expanding world. The compression of the school 
course would also help in the development oE satisfactory working 
habits and powers of concentration and application... There is a general 
desire that the present somewhat confusing variety of patterns of school 
and higher education should be ended and there is a popular belief 
that the total period of the educational course and the duration of- its 
different stages have a direct bearing on the quality of education 
imparted. We have been repeatedly told that if there is a uniformity 
in the educational pattern and an extension in the total period of 
schooling, it wlil be possible to bring about a general rise in the 
standards of attainment 


Regarding the follow-up measures on the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission, the Commission observed, " a decision was taken 
to develop a national pattern of school classes covering eleven years- 
-five yea s of loner primary, three tears of upper ,, rimary and three years 
of higher secondary classes. Tins vvas to be followed by a three 
years course for the first degree in arts and science and a further tuo- 
•ear course for the second degree. There have been sigaif, can changes 
m the educational structure over the las. ten years BuJ t vvhd th ee 
yiear degree course has been introduced has ", 

l'radesh and the University o Vchools into higher secondly 

attended the efforts t to .convert high 0 „, y five st3tes 

schools. Inspite of the ofte 0n]y 25 per cent of the total 

have implemented the converted to the 

"umber of Secondary scbM of plan. Many of these 

higher secondary pattern by the sense that the necessary 

conversions arc purely . an d laboratories have not yet 

facilities in terms of teachers, school and college classes 

been provided. Thus no uniform pattern of 
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for more than these material gains. She should leam to harness 
science but she must also learn not to be dominated by science. A new 
pride and a deeper faith expressed in living for the noble ideals of 
peace and freedom, truth and compassion are now needed. 

“ Man’s knowledge and mastery of outer space and of his own self 
are out of balance. It is this imbalance which mankind must seek to 
redress. Man now faces himself. He faces the choice of rolling down 
a nuclear abyss to min and annihilation or of raising himself to new 
heights of glory and fultlment yet unimagined. India has made many 
glorious contributions to world culture, and perhaps the grandest of 
them all is the concept and ideal of non-violence' and compassion 
sought, expanded and lived by Buddha, and Mahavira, Xanak and Kabir, 
and in our times by Vivekauand, Raman Maharshi and Gandhi,’ and 
millions have ' striven to follow them. The greatest contribution 
of Europe doubtlessly is the scientific revolution. If science and ahimsa 
(non-violence) join together in a creative synthesis of belief and action, 
mankind will attain to new level of purposefulness, prosperity and 
spiritual insight.” 

About the approach to the problems of structure and standards, the 
Commission stated that the standards in any given system of education 
at a given time depend upon four elements: (l) the structure or the 
division of the educational pyramid into different levels or stages and 
their interrelationships; (2) the duration or total period covered by the 
differents stages; (3) the extent and the quality of essential inputs,' such' 
as teachers, curriculla, methods of teaching and evaluation, equipment 
and bindings; and (4) the utilization of available facilities. All these 
elements are interrelated, ...but the utilization of available facilities is 
probably the most significant of all the elements on which standards 
depend. For any self-accelerating process of development it is essential 
in the first place to improve efficiency at the level of the existing in- 
puts and to add more inputs only i£ they are crucial to the process. 

As regards the pattern of education the Commission observed: “The 
broad pattern of education in our country, which was imported from 
abroad is still in the nature of exotic plant. There is hesitation and 
reluctance, and sometimes even fear, about making any radical changes 
unless these are on the model of what ts happening abroad. We have 
to outgrow this attidude and to begin regarding the educational patt- 
erns as our own; and we should introduce changes in it on the basis 
of our own indigenous thinking after taking into account what is 
happening outside but without being dominated by it.” 
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he Commission hod come across some witnesses uiiowere of the 
view that the higher secondary pattern has not been given a fair trial, 
that frequent changes of policy with regard to the educational structure 
were undesirable, and that, instead of experimenting further 
with new patterns, it would be better to implement the higher 
secondary scheme itself more effectively all over the country. Majority 
of the witnesses were critical of the scheme for the follow mg reasons; 


1; Specialization which should not b c introduced till after class 
X or the age of 15, begins too early m the pattern, (at the 
age of 13 or 14) 


i Z The three integrated courses of the higher secondary classes 
lead to a good deal of unnecessary expansion and increase in 
, expenditure, as a child who might otherwise have stepped off 
into the world of work or a vocational course at the end of 
Class V, is now forced to go up to class Xf. 


3. The expectations that standards would improve as a result of 
the reorganization have not been’ generally realized. Qualified 
teachers* are unwilling to work in higher secondary 
' ' classes because of lower salaries, and even where salaries are 


equal, because of lower status. Moreover, for reasons other 
than educational, a number of high schools have been upgraded 
to the higher secondary pattern without any appreciable 
improvement in their accommodation and equipment or fn the 
qualifications of their staff. 

4. The experiment which 'is costly m itself has led in certain 
areas to an increase in expenditure in other directions. For 


instance, it was found almost impossible in practice to down- 
grade an intermediate college to a higher secondary school, so 
that every intermediate college hai to Yjc i?o*cd to the 
costlier degree level. Similarly,' the decision to convert, over 
a period of time, all high schools to the higher Secondary 
pattern,' created undesirable pressures Even small rural 
high schools, which under the 'previous system would have been 
more efficient and economical as ten class institutions, were 

> upgraded to the higher secondary status and became both 
costly and less efficient. 

The Commission q noted the statement of the Emotional Integration 
the commissio . 1 idwtfiat t [, 0 overall interest of our 

Committee Report ■ common patter" of education in the 

student population there shottU coordinate and mainpi.lt 

fountry which will minimize confusion anu . 
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lias emerged as a result oE the reorganisation and there is almost as 
great a variety of patterns to-day ” as under j 

Duration of Stages in years i 


State Lower 

Primaty 

Andhra 

Higher 

Primary 

Secondary 

puc 

Higher 

secon- 

dary 

First 

Deg- 

ree 

To- 

tal 

Pradesh 

Assam & 

5 

3 

3 

1 

'• 4, 

3 

15 

Nagaland, 

5 

3 

4 

1 

5 

3 

16 

Bihar ( 

. » ~ 7 ~ 


• 4 


r 

3 

15 

Gujarat 

- 7 - 

,r i, 


‘1 ' 


3 

15 

Maharashtra 

-7- 


4 

— 

— 

2f2 

15 

Jammu & 1 

Kashmir 1 

Punjab ' ' 

Rajasthan & 1 
West Bengal | 

i 5 

| ‘ ‘ 

1 i 

f 

3 

„ , 2 

| 

1 ( 

,3 ; 

3 

14 

Kerala 

Madhya 


3 

3 

2 

■ 

3 

15 

Pradesh 

5 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

14 

Madras 

5 

3 

3 

1 

— 

3 

15 

Mysore 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

* 3 

14 

Orissa 

5 

2 

4 

1 

— , 

, 3 

15 

Uttar Pradesh 5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

2+2 

14 

N.B. 1 In the university of 

Bombay there is a 

2 year intermediate 


course followed by a two year course. 

2. In U.P., there are intermediate colleges offering 2 years course 
followed by 2 years degree course. 

3. In totalling up the duration, please include (i) Secondary and 
Puc or (ii) Higher Secondary, but not both. 

4. Among the unionTerritories, Delhi, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Laccadive, Mimcoy and Amindivi Islands have 
adopted the higher Secondary pattern. The other union, 
territories usually follow fhc patterns of the State with 
whose secondary Board or universities they coordinate their 
educational programmer ( e.g. Himachal pradesh follows 
the punjab. ) 

5. The original table has been simplified. 
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— a low*.? secondary or high school stnge of three years or two 
years m general education o. of one to three years in vocational 
education, 

— a higher secondary stage of two years of general education or 
one to three yeais of vocational education, 

— a higher education stage having a cou.se of three years or more 
for the tirst deg.ee, followed by courses of varying durations for the 
second or research degrees 

“ When the present higher secondary pattern is abandoned most 
of the secondary schools about three fourth -would provide education 
upto class Vaml may l>cgin at any convenient point to lower down 
and the remaining one fourth will be higher secondary schools providing 
education upto university entrance The existing position is quite 
d liferent f.om this and shows considerable variations in the structure 
of school iyMl.ni until the public examination at the end of the loner 
secondary stage is reached tssam and Nagilaud have examinations 
afte twelve jears (though the first two classes arc called AandB and 
it is the near ten classes that are numbered consecutively as Classes I to 
X six states (Vndlira P.adesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madras Maharashtra and 
Orissa) have it after eleven jears, and the remaining eight states(Jammu 
and Kashmir, hernia, Madlija l'radesh, Mjsore, the Punjab, Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) have it after ten years ho systemahe 
study has yet been made for compar, ng the standards of attainment 
of the candidates at the examinations held in the dilerent reEions 
But these are liajadlj comparable aod, fo administrative purposes all 
these examinations are regarded equivalent. 

T , „ fit. c which Inve an eleven years school course the 

In Uh. U* s „ 0U ld be more appropriate to regard 

Commission suggested max j where the age of adnuss.on 

class I as a P re P n ^ n f t li this pre pnman class would be an 
,s less than SIX ye s .on st a ted . W e recommend that they (s.x 

advantage ' s- re(alo „ ns such, organize the learning experiences 

states) should «y ttem ral her than on the formal pattern, and 

therein on the play possible to covers period of two years 

extend it downwan . ^ Mher c , 6ht states may try to provide pre- 
We also suggest ^ ^ ^ year „ r mor e below class I lo the extent 
primary the ava , lability of tinancial resources ' 

possible ^ iSS|0ft visnalizetl 

As the co years of schooling covenng a primary stage of 

1 dm ' /* rs am i 4 lower secondary stage of three to two jears 
seven or eign J q£ ra j ^location without any specialisation, 
will provide a eoe 
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standards.” and stated that this view is gainig considerable ground in 
recent years and that the concept of national system of education had 
been increasingly linked with the adoption of a uniform ‘ educational 
pattern which is essential for raising standards. 1 ^ 

To this the Commission reacted : “We do not belie\e that it is nece- 
ssary or desirable to impose a unifo-m pattern of school and college 
classes in all parts of the country. There are several characteristic 
features of the Indian situation, such as the vastness of the country 
and the immense diversity of local conditions and traditions, that 
demand a certain element of flexibility in the educational structure. In 
out country, where the different states are at unequal levels of devel- 
opment, a uniform pattern might be above resources and the real needs 
of the backward areas and below the capacity and requirements of the 
advanced areas and might operate tc the disadvantage of both.” 

> i ' l / i r > 

The Commission recorded their full, agreement with the popular 
demand for lengthening the duration of schooling on the ground that 
the view that university education should [ be preceded by tw'elve years 
schooling was the correct view held by the Calcutta University Commi- 
ssion (1919), the University Education Commission (1948), The committee 
on Emotional Integration and the Conference of State i Education 
Ministers (1964) which resolved : ‘a twelve year course of school- 
ing before admission to the degree course was the goal towards which 
the country must work.’ The Commission recommended that the reorg- 
anisation should be earned out through a phased p.ogramme spread 
oyc.* at least twenty years. They stated -‘‘The first step in the direction 
would be the abandonment of the present higher secondary, pattern in 
which specialization begins m class IX, and the institution of a new- 
higher secondary course beginning in Class XI. Along w ith this measure, 
which should be completed by the end of the fourth plan period, a 
systematic attempt should be made to transfer the pre-university 
course at present located in universities and atfihated colleges, where 
it tends to depress standards of higher education, to secondary schools, 
where it rightly belongs. The next step would be to lengthen the total 
duration by adding a year to the higher secondary course. We visualize 
educational structure covermg- 

— pfe-school stage of one to three years; 

— a primary stage of seven or eight years divided into two sub- 

stages-a lower primary stage of four or five years and a higher primary 
Stage of three years; • , 
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feature of the educational system, secondary schools of two types; 
nigh schools providing the ten year course described above, and higher 
secondary schools which in due course will offer a twelve year oourse 
of education. With a view to concentrating resources and raising stand- 
ards effectively, it is only bigger and better type of high schools that 
should be upgraded. If one fourth of the total number of high schools 
were raised to the higher secondary status, they would meet all the 
needs of the situation even on the assumption that there would be no 
pre-university courses in the colleges in the future. An essential 
requirement is that the institutions should be large, centrally located 
and equitably distributed between the urban and the rural areas. It 
would also be desirable to review the status of all existing higher 
secondary schools, and where these are too small and uneconomic or 
of very poor quality they may be reconverted into high shcools. 


3. There should be, as a rule, no integrated course of studies beginning 
"ith Class IX. Classes IX and X will now form part of the first ten 
years of general education and Classes XI and XII (and during the 
transitional period. Class XI only) which will provide for specialized 
Studies in different subjects at the higher secondary stage, will become 
an {independent, self-contained unit like the Sixth Form in England. 

4. There will be an external examination at the end of Class X to 
mark the termination of the first ten years of general education. The- 
refore, a student studying in a ten year high school will have to appear 
for two external examinations-at the end of class X and Xl-at tbe 
interval of one year. This handicap will be removed with, the extension 
of the higher secondary course to two jears. 


5. Existing higher secondary schools ».th an el! organ, sed integrated 
course in Classes LX to .XI may be permuted to carry on, rf 'tl.oy so 
desire, ivith such course unt.l they add Class XII. It »■« «« be obbga.oty 
tor the students of such schools to appear for an examination at the 
or the stu e take ono f,„ a l examination at the end of 

cts XI or t^tTn Sports a, the end of classes X and XI. _ 

: he proposed reorganisation of the educational struct- 
In discussing il m ted out that two main reforms were needed 
ure, the Commission P oin . 

at this stage • ^ ^ pre-umversity courses from the universities 

1. the tfaDS schools; and 


and the colleges t° 


, uiup of the duration of the courses of g<_nral educat* 
o the lengthening « 

, uniformly to >"» >’ E ’ rs - 
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2. the primary stage will be preceded, wherever possible, by pre- 
primary education o£ one to three years; 

3. the age of admission to class I will ordinarily be not less than 6+; 

4. at the end o£ the primary stage, a proportion of students will 

step off the school system and enter working life ( about 20 percent ); 
some more will step off .the stream of general education into different 
vocational courses whose duration may range - from one to three years 
( about 20 percent ); and the remaining will continue further in the stream 
of general education ( about 60 percent ); ‘ » \ 

‘ 5. the ten years school education will be followed up by an external 
examination; ' 1 

C. the standard at the end of the ten years will be broadly com- 
parable in respect of curriculum and level of attainment to the national 
standard laid down for the end of this stage; 

7. at the end of the ten years of school education, a proportion of 
students will step off the School system and enter working life ( about 
40 percent); some more will step off the scheme of general education 
and enter vocational courses whose duration will be one to three years 
(about 30 percent); and the remaining will continue further in the stream 
of general education whose duration will be one, and ultimately two 
years, (about 30 percent) 

The Commission stated, “We attach great significance to changes 
that have to be made in the existing higher secondary pattern in the 
light of the proposal for reorganisation made above” and put further 
suggestions as under : 

1. The system of ‘ streaming ’ m schools of general education, 
which now begins in Class IX, should be given up and no attempt at 
specialization should be made till after Class X. This will need a cons- 
iderable reorganisation of the existing curricula of the higher secondary 
schools. 

2. The idea that every secondary school should be raised to the 
higher secondary status should also be abandoned. It has been possible to 
upgrade all the high schools in Delhi because it is a metropolitan area. 
Such wholesale conversion of schools has also been carried out in 
Madhya lVadesh; but the cost has been very heavy in terms of det- 
erioration of standards as well as of financial outlays. In a country 
where rural aruis predominate n is unwise to try to raise every high 
school to the higher secondary status. We visualize, as a permanent 
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reduce gradually thur allotment of funds earmarked for this stage of 
education and to stop them completely by the end of the Fifth 1 Ian 

2 While these steps arc being taken, arrangements should be made 
to start the higher secondary class or classes in selected schools The 
responsibility of making these arrangements should be placed on ihe 
State education Departments, which should work out a proper progra 
mine for the purpose m consultation with the unn ersities in the State 
Good high schools should be selected and given adequate grant in an! 
to start a higher secondary class or classes as a self-contained unit 
which is not to be integrated with the lower classes, so that students 
from other high schools may join it A scheme of this type has been 
tried m Mysore and found to work well Kecurnng grant for this iur 
pose should lie made available to each selected institution one \ea» m 
advance so that the preliminary arrangements can be satisfacionl) 
completed in time 

3 Most of the Boards of Secondaty Education will have to be reep 
nstituted to accept the responsibility for the higher secondary stage 
and in some case their Acts will have to be amended 


According to the Commission this programme of transfer will not 
involve anj wastage The universities and the affiliated colleges frem 
which the pro universitv courses will disappear will be able to i 1 re 
the existing facilities so eleased fo the purpose of expanded adm ss on 
in unde graduate classes Tor creating the new facilities reqmrcd at the 
school Stage however a much large investment of resources is needed 
Ihe non return, >6 eapemhture »,11 be mud, greater because most of 
the secondary schools are ,n a aery bad shape at present Fven 
regard to r Jtrrmg capend.turc, the e «,11 be an overal mcrease be, ause 

the income from «hofajj ^ ^dtuona! mvestment 

population of the secondary st ge J ^ ^ be much greater 
of a better output from a -con J meurnng the some hat 

a: isirsir: ° f *■ — 

Regarding the .eogthen^ -*X 

the Commission observed Our s thfl j uf llI0 n of the higher 

m all States except Uttar Pardesh an e trough a phased 

secondaty course should be lengt ene j iv ,ded into two stage« The* 
programme spread over twenty jears 
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For carrying out these reforms, the Commission suggested ti\o 
successive stages: In the first stage, the pre-university, intermediate or 
junior college course should be transferred from higher education to 
school education in a period of ten yeaTs (1966-75); in the second, their 
duration should be lengthened in a fifteen year period beginning with 
the fifth plan (1981-85). The Commission observed: “We attach great 
significance to the location, exclusively in schools, of all the courses 
that form part of the higher secondary education.; When the higher 
secondary pattern was first recommended, the pre-university course was 
introduced only as a transitional measure. Unfortunately the transition 
threatens to become permanent, and even to-day about -40 percent of the 
total enrolment in the universities and affiliated colleges is in the inter- 
mediate or pre-university courses. This is a great, evil from all points 
of view. It is bad for the universities and colleges as their resources and 
energies are being improperly utilised and even wasted in doing is hat 
is essentially the work of secondary schools. It is bad for the secondary 
schools because they are weakened by being deprived of ‘a stage which 
could give'them good teachers and facilities, with the result ( that they 
are obliged to do a good deal of' work which ought to have been done 
at the primary stages. It is bad for the students because they are now' 
required to enter universities at too early an age, and compelled to lea- 
rn through methods of higher education which are beyond their capa- 
city and more suited to maturer students. We, therefore, strongly reco- 
mmend that the pre-university course, irrespective of its duration, sho- 
uld first be transferred to the schools on a high priority basis-this tran- 
sfer to be completed by the end of the fifth five year plan at the latest. 
...The following measures may be adopted to bring about this transfer!' 

1. The responsibility of tranferrmg all p re -university or intermedi- 
ate work from the universities and affiliated colleges should be placed 
on the University Grants Commission, which should be asked to prepare 
a phased programme to be spread over not more than ten years for the 
purpose. A beginning should be made with the universities and the post- 
graduate colleges which should be required to shed this work as soon 
as practicable. This policy should then be extended to degree colleges, 
where the enrolments at this stage should be frozen at the certain time, 
after which the colle-ges would be required to taper them off as their 
enrolments at the undergraduate stage, begin to grow. Beyond the Four- 
th Han, ojjeiung of new pre-uimersity or intermediate classes in the 
universities and affiliated colleges should not be permitted. The Univer- 
se* Grants Commission and the State Govt, should be requested to 
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1 ** abovc proposal will need to be modified in Uttar Pradesh, 
Where the immediate problem is to raise the duration of the first degree 
course in arts, commerce & science from two to three years Since large 
financial and personnel problems are involved, we suggest that this 
prog -amine should be spread over 15 to 20 years. A beginning may be 
made with the establishment of graduate schools and introducing three 
jear courses to be introduced in the selected subjects and universities, 
and as funds, and teachers become available the programme should be* 
extended to atthated post graduate colleges doing good work and to 
other subjects. 

5. Suitable ‘ bridges ' should be built between these new and longer 
courses and the existing courses of shorter duration 

6 Some incentives will have to be provided to students for under 
going these longer and higher level courses Tor instance, a more 
liberal provision of scholarships should be made for these longer 
courses for the first and the second degrees Students completing the 
courses should be entitled to advance increments in the usual scales 
They should receive preferential consideration in recruitment, and as 
the supply becomes adequate, the recruitment of teachers should be 
restricted to the holders of these degrees only It need hardly be stre 
Ssed that the admission to these courses should be made on highly 
selective basis 


The Commission emphasized the importance of professional educa* 
hon at the university stage and remarked, ‘This as of particular 
urgency m the Indian context where the emphasis m higher education 
>n the past has been on training persons mainly for white collared 
jobs ’» 1 


The Commission further observed, "It is necessity to piece much 
■renter emphasis in all our plans of educational reconstruction on 
irogrammes of intensive utilization of facilities available, and on 
mproving the extent and quality of the inputs ot cr 1 an i t e, 
larticularly on the improvement “ £ ag "ed that 

mmcdiatc and far reaching results It w»H ® . re 

he facilities m our educational system, d cie » 

ot utilized to their full advantage There tou ch ^ 

0 improve the standard even mex.st.OB ^ malms full 

ie school day, increasing the numl* ng a c]iraa ,e of bard 

w ° f the lone vacations, and Eoxaff davUopm ent is dcdica 

nd sustained vvorl The ley to rapt . , l( , V eolead to society 
on and hard « ork Educational .list, lotions should give 
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most important is that the duration of the course 1 for the f first degree 
m arts, science and commerce has been lengthened to three years m 
all the universities except those in Uttar Pradesh and the University 
of Bombay, which still provide the two year , degree course after the 
intermediate examination. One or two universities have experimented 
with an honours course in certain subjects, covering a period of four 
years in the aggregate. Again, the degree courses in professional subjects 
are generally longer than the courses for the degrees in the Arts and 
Science. The Agricultural and the Engineering courses extend to four 
and five years respectively after the pre-university course and the 
Medical course has an even longer duration. ’,\ , , , 

“The principal criticism of higher education is directed not too 
much against the pattern of organisation as against the comparatively 
low stadards of the degree awarded by the Indian universities in arts, 
commerce and science.” t 

Regarding the structural reorganisation of university education, the 
Commission made the proposals as under ' 

1. The duration of the first degree course should not be less than 
three years. Apart from this, there should be no rigidity about the dura- 
tion of courses in higher education. These may vary from university to 
university and even in the same university from subject to subject. The 
duration of the courses for the second degree may be t\\ o or three years. 

2. In some Universities strong ‘graduate schools’ providing a three 
year M. A./M. Sc,/M. Coni, degree course may be established in certain 
subjects. Eof the sake of convenience, these courses may be designated 
as honours courses or they may be given some suitable name. If they 
are propedy organized and a careful selection of students is made, they 
will be able to produce excellent personnel for the teaching faculty and 
for high grade research. 

3. A beginning should also be, made with the organisation of four 
year courses for the first degree in selected subjects. The first year 
of these courses will be the same as the first year of the present three 
year degree course. But students will be selected at the end of that 
year, for admission to a further three-year special course leading to the 
first (special) degree in the subject. The experiment should be tried, in 
the first instance, in the university departments only and in subjects 
where teachers and facilities arc available. In the light of experience 
gamed, it may he extended subsequently to other subjects and to good 
affiliated colleges doing post-graduate work. 
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-studies for the ensuing year, including gene.al studies, with the 
help of school and college libraries and laboratories, 

-hikes excursions, tours, cultivation of hobbies, and 
-participation in nation building programmes such as literary drives 

“ For these programmes, it will be essential to secure the assistance 
of a certain proportion of teachers This could be done by the appoint 
meat of additional staff, by the payment of honorarium at prescribed 
rate to the existing staff or by granting them compensatory leave m lieu 
of the vacation cost " 


Besides recommending increase in the number of the instructional 
days, the Commission recommended increase m the duration of the 
working day and stated 


‘ Vt school stage, the working hours per day should vary from fou 
hours at the preprimary stage to about six hours at the higher secondary 
stage This total period does not include the time for co curricula acti 
vines. but includes the time when the pupils would be working on their 
own (e g the library period) or on guided studies In the academic 
year, the hours of instruction at loner primary stage should be about 
900, ami at the higher primary and secondary stages they should be 
not less than 1000 and preferably raised to 1100 or even 1200 if conut 
tions are favourable At the university stage, the hours of work are 
already long enough for professional courses It is only the students 
m the courses of humanities who do not seem to wo 4 k hard enoug 
The more serious weakens s of the situation, however , is the lack .of 
quate facilities for students to study on their own e 1 ' J . . they 

'contact- hours at this stage should be la to 20 . 
should involve the student in working on his own . 

much, so that his total work load per : abou *> J ^ ^ 

one goes higher up, the contact hours c ihcrcfoft, is uol 

period men longer The most urgent reform «« «**£ these 
to lengthen the working day m tc ms jh^ ^ facilities for stu 
need to be cut dowu- but to increase >t 

dents and to ensure that they work adequately 

, . nf institutional facilities, the 

Recommending adejuate utilization ^ af anfeul t0 

Commission stated that vacation prog adult a lucation, temp 

utilize institutional facilities for commum y * mnlcS f 0 r gifted stu 
orury hostels for day students, sl „, k ,„s The Commission 

dents and supporting programmes f H,vclopcd that educational 

conhdentfy observed, If an understanding is dsv P 
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in this matter and create the required climate, iu the first instance, in 
the educational system itself.” 

“At present, the total number of days and hours prescribed for 
educational institutions at all levels is inadequate. What is far worse, 
a very large proportion of these working days is lost to education for 
a variety of reasons with the result that the total number of instructional 
days. i.e. days which are fully utilized for instructional purposes is 
often reduced to an absurdly low figure. ..There is considerable variation 
from area to area, in the total number of working days in a year-these 
range from 172 to 309 at the school stage and from 120 to 240 at the 
university stage. The number of holidays given within a school year 
shows even large variations from 20 to 75 at the school stage and from 
4 to 49 at the university stage. Similarly the total duration of vacations 
varies from 36 to 84 days at the school stage and from 62 to 137 at 
the university stage. The days utilized for examinations ( inclusive of 
preparatory leave ) vary from 10 to 77 and the loss on account of celebr- 
ations such as foundation days, annual functions^ of societies, etc. 
is sometimes as high as 40 to 60 days in a year. These facts are a sad 
reflection on the efficiency of the educational system; and the general, 
under-utilization which they represent in a developing economy like ours 
is tantamount to an unpardonable waste of scarce resources. We, therefore, 
recommend that the number of instructional days in a year should be 
increased to about 234 (or 39 weeks) for schools and 216 (or 36 Weeks) 
for colleges (and pre-primary schools).” ' 

The Commission opined that it is desirable to begin the academic 
year on the same day throughout India and that it would be possible 
to do this if the opening of the school year were placed in November. 

The Commission, thus, recommended more teaching and learning 
efforts in a school year and also recommended fruitful utilization 
of vacations ■ rt .. steps should be taken to ensure that adequate 
use is made of vacations which are very often wasted.. Even in advan- 
ced countries, where vacations are already being utilized much better 
than here, there is a growing feeling that they could be used even more 
intensively. A country like ours cannot afford to waste vacation time. 
We would, therefore, prefer to call this period a 'vacation term* rather 
than a ‘vacation’ and recommend that all steps should be taken to 
utilize it fully. It is quite possible to organize interesting and challenging 
programmes for students such as- 

- participation in social service Camps, NCC and work- experience; 
-earning for maintenance; 
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In view of this situation, the Commission recommended that an 
intensive cifort should be made th.ough measures for reoiganisation 
of the structure, increase of duration, intensive utilization and impro 
vement of the quality and extent of inputs, othei than time, to raise 
standards continually at all stages of education. The immediate 
programmes to be undertaken from this point of view should be the 
following : ' 

1. The standards reached at the end of the first ten years of school 
education at present are far from satisfactoiy. We, therefore, recommend 
that for the next ten jears the principal effort in all the states and 
Union territories should be directed towards the qualitative improvement 
of this stage of school education so that its wastage -which reaches 
appalling dimension at present-is reduced to the minimum, With a 
substantial reduction in wastage and with better inputs in terms of 
teachers, curriculla, methods of teaching and evaluation, and facilities, 
we believe that it is possible to raise within a decade the existing 
standard at the end of Class X, to the standard now being attained on the 
completion of the higher secondary course. In other words, the schools 
will add, not one year of tune, but one year of content, and achieve in 
period of ten years what is now being done in eleven. 

2. Beyond Class X, we have proposed the addition of at least one 
year of time. 


If we intensify utilization and imp,ove other inputs, it maj be 
possible to add a year of content to tins stage also. The total gain 
n ould thus be equal to tno years of content and tins uould raise the 
standards of our degrees considerably. When the standard a the end 
of the first stage oi school education is raised by me year of content, 
tile standards of oar degrees mil rise even higher. 

The Commission laid stress on proper artto.lahon hem een the 
diiTerent stages of education and 5 wter to . orl lina t ion 

jvhich standards can he raised - and hy ,„ al> i ag 

between the different stages D s instead 

the educational institutions practica ] c o onndation 

of in isolation. At present, the .liferent lev els of educa- 

be tween 'educational msmnt.oas functioning « differ enl 

tion. This can he achieved by , OT er stage, 

take the responsibility for improving secondary schools in 

The Universities and colleges shou schools should assist the 

improving their efficiency and the seco ^ commission, thns f 

primary schools for the same purpos 
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institutions are like temples of learning and should never remain closed, 
and if a proper climate for sustained work is created, teachers, students 
and the local communities will themselves discover innumerable methods 
of utilizing school facilities to the maximum potential throughout the 
year.” 

‘ Taking note of the criticism regarding the falling standard of' educa- 
tion, the Commission suggested criteria for evaluating standards as under: 

“ In our opinion, the basic issue in educational reconstruction is not 
to compare standards of today with those of the past and to determine 
whether they are rising or falling. On the other hand, we should judge 
them on the basis of three interrelated criteria: adequacy, dynamism, and 
international 1 comparability. Standards must be 

-adequate in relation to the tasks for which they are intended; 
-dynamic and keeping on rising with the demands, for the higher 
levels of knowledge, skills or character which a modernizing society 
makes; and 

-internationally comparable, at least in those ) key .sectors where such 
comparison is important. ; ,* 

“Judged on the basis of these criteria, the existing situation appe- 
ars to be far from satisfactory. Our universities do a good deal of work 
which really belongs to the secondary school and the latter in its turn 
does a good deal of work of the primary school. Even where the stan- 
dards have risen, the rise has not been adequate and better results would 
have been possible if the existing facilities had been intensively utilized. 
The main purpose of the first degree should be to bring students to the 
frontiers of knowledge and to the threshold of the world of reseracb; 
and that of the second degree to provide a high level of specialization 
of to initiate the student in research itself. Our first and second degrees 
iu arts, commerce and science do not generally come up to these stan- 
dards. Moreover, our degrees should be internationally comparable in the 
sense that those given by our best centres should be as good as those 
of simdiar institutions in any part of the world. 13ut by and large, it is 
our second degree in arts, commerce and science that introduces the 
student to the world of research and is comparable to the first degree 
in the educationally advanced countries... Advanced countries have made 
phenomenal progress in education, especially since the Second World War. 
The gap between our standards and theirs has widended further; and 
the holders of the first degree of our universities in arts and science 
are now gene rail j equated with matriculates in the important universities 
of western countries and are eligible for admission only to the first year 
of their first degree course." 
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full time education, and the two alternative channels of part time and 
°" n time education should be developed on n larger scale at etery 
snee and m every sector of education and should be given the same 
status as full time education Secondary, adult anil continuing educe 
tion which IS almost totally neglected at present should be 
emphasized t0 1 vef y gfeat extent Taken together, these two 
reforms would— 

enable those who have not completed a stage of education to 
complete it and, if they wish to proceed to the next, 

help every educated person to have further education with 
or without formally enrolling himself in an educational insti 
tution, 


enable a worker to acquire knowledge ability, and vocational skill 
in order to be a better worker and to improve bis chances of earning 
more, and 

“-help to refresh the knowledge of the educated person and 
enable him to keep pace with the new knowledge m the field of hts 
interest 


IVogfammc* of tins type winch arc being developed even in 
educationally advanced and aTluent counties, cannot be ignored in 
an underdeveloped and poor country like India They will smoothen 
the transition from school to life reduce the cost of education to the 
the stale, and b mg under the influence of the educational system 
a la ge number of persons who desire to educate themselves but cannot 
do so on economic grounds ' 

The Commission charged teicher education with isolation of ih ee 
types 

— isolation from university life The p ofessional education of 
p unary teachers is not looked upon as a concern of the universities 
The professional education of secondary teachers is with the 
universities no doubt but it has become separated from other 
intellectual disciplines tti the university and is treated almost as a 
cindrclH m university life 

isolation from schools Teachers education both at the primary and 
seconday levels Ins become isolated from schools and current develo 
pments m school education 

isolation from one another The different types of teachers framing 

institutions are isolated from one another and do not form an integrated 
community 

Such isolation must be broken by b mging education into the mam 
stream of the academic life of the universities In the educationally 
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recommended the evolution, of functional school complexes which have 
several advantages to promote educational advance. “ It will break the 
terrible isolation under which each school functions at present. It 
will enable a small group of schools working in a neighbourhood 
to make a co-operative effort to improve standards. It will enable the 
Education Department to devolve authority with comparatively less 
fear of its being misused and provide the necessary stock of talent 
at the functional lavel to make use of this freedom”. 

The Commission indicated three channels of education with a view' 
to providing opportunities to learn to those who cannot attend full-time 
formal schools and stated: “One of the major weaknesses of the 
existing educational system is that it places an almost exclusne 
reliance on full time instruction and does not develop adequately the 
two alternative channels of part-time education and private study or 
own-time education. It has to be remembered that reliance on full 
time education as the sole channel of instruction often divides the 
life of an individual into three water-tight and sharply divided 
stages '• a pre-school stage of no formal education or work, a school 
'stage of full time education and no work, and a post-school stage of 
full time work and no education. In a modernizing and rapidly 
changing society, education should be regarded, not as a terminal 
but as a life-long process. It should begin informally in the home 
itself- and thereafter, it should be the ultimate objective of the 
national policy to strive to bring every individual under the influence 
of the formal system of education as early os possible, and to keep 
him under it, directly or indirectly, throughout his life. Similarly there 
should be no watertight separation between work and education at 
any stage of a man’s life, but only a relative shift of emphasis. An 
individual under full time education should have some work 
experience as an integral part of his education itself; and every full 
time worker should have the inclination, leisure and means of 
continuing of his education still further. In the same way, the 
transition from one stage to another should not be abrupt. For 
example, the transfer of an individual from the infant’s play-dominated 
world to formal school should include j transitional phase of 
gentle preparation and orientation to schooling. A young 
person should not be compelled to pass abruptly from , a stage of 
full time education to another full time W’ork; it w’ould be desirable to 
interpose a period of part time education and part time work between 
the two. If these ohjectnes are to be attained, it is necessary to 
abandon the present policy of placing an almost exclusive reliance 00 
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—to provide effective general education of less than seven years’ 
duration to every child, on a free and compulsoiy basis, and to expand 
lower secondary education on as large a scale as possible; 

—to provide higher secondary and university education to those who 
are willing and qualified to receive such education, consistent with the 
demands for trained manpower and need to maintain essential stand- 
ards; andt to provide adequate financial assistance to those who are 
economically handicapped; 

—to emphasize the 'development of professional, technical and 
vocational education and to prepare skilled personnel needed for the 
development of agriculture and industry; 

— to identify talent and to help it grow to its full potential; 

— to liquidate mass illiteracy and to provide an adequate programme 
of adult and continuing education; and, 


— to strive continuously to equalise educational opportunities, beg- 
inning with the elimination of at least some of the more glaring 
inequalities. 

“In the next two decades the highest priority must be given to 
programmes aimed at raising the educational level of the average citizen. 
Such programmes are essential on grounds of social justice, for making 
democracy viable and for improvement of the productivity of the average 
worker in agriculture and industry. The most crucial of these programmes 
is to provide/ as directed by the article 45 of the Constitution, free 
and compulsory education of good quality to all children upto the age 
of '14 years. ' ‘ ' 


“Several complex problems relating to the amount, type and quality 
of education to be provided arise in respect of secondary and higher 
education. It is not easy to determine the size of the total enrolments 
in the absence of clear and precise targets about overall expansion rates. 
Moreover, as education at these stages has to be diversified into a large 
numlper of courses to meet varied individual aptitudes as w ell as social 
requirements for trained manpower, it becomes even more difficult to 
decide the precise extent of provisions for each course. Unfortunately, 
an understanding of these problems is still limited. Enrolment policy 
must, therefore, be based on a pragmatic combination of four different 
criteria: the public demand for such education, the full development of 
the .natural pool of ability; the capacity of the society to provide the 
educational facilities needed at given levels of quality; and manpower 
needs for national development. During recent years, the demand tor 
secondary and higher education has increased enormously due to several 
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advanced countries, education has developed as a social science and a 
separate academic discipline. 

— requiring every training institution to guide neighbourhood schools 
and their staff through extension service programme. 

—making student-teaching comprehensive internship in which 
trainees are able to observe the entire work of the school and to par- 
ticipate in all important professional activities of teachers. 

— the establishment of comprehensive colleges to prepare teachers 
for several stages of education, 

—setting State Boards of Teacher Education for bridging different 
stages. 

The Commission also recommended large scale and coordinated 
programmes of inservice education with the target that every teacher 
receives at least two or three months’ in-service education in every five 
years of his service. 

For standards of teachers-education, the Commission recommended 
that at the national level, the UGC should take the responsibility for 
the maintenance of standards in teacher education. The State Boards of 
teacher education should be responsible for raising the standards at 
the State level. 

The Commission also stressed that 

(1) Some orientation to professional education is necessary for junior 
lecturers in higher education, 

(2) Kewly appointed lecturers should be given some time to actlamatize 
themselves to the institution and should be encouraged to attend lectures 
of good teachers; 

(3) regular orientation courses for new' staff should be organized in 
every university and where possible, in every college; 

(4) In the bigger universities, or groups of universities, these courses 
may be placed on a permanent basis by establishing start colleges. 

Regarding a national enrolment policy, the Commission stated • “ One 
of the major programmes in national reconstruction is the development 
of our human resources, and in this there can be no limit to the educ- 
ation to be provided. But in any given society and at a given time, the 
decisions regarding the type, quality and quantity of educational facilities 
depend partly upon the social and political philosophy of the people. 
India has committed herself to the creation of a democratic and socialistic 
pattern of society. The fundamental principles that should guide the 
provision of facilities at different stages and sectors of education j there- 
fore, may be stated as follows : 
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K therefore, essential to emphasize the quality of man-power produced 
because economic growth can be hindered rather than accelerated if 
appropriate standards are not maintained. Moreover, manpower needs 
cannot be the only criterion for regulating the prevision of facilities.... 
However, estimated manpower needs provide for broad indications in 
terms of magnitudes, e.g. the total enrolments, needed .in secondary and 
higher education, enrolments needed in different types of courses, short* 
ages and surpluses in the manpower situation; and priorities involved. 


Rcgardiug the number of educated workers needed m 1976* and 
1986, the Commission suggested two methods : One for services, in 
which many educated people are involved and one for the other sectors 
of the economy and stated To take the latter fjrst.it has-been 
assumed that, as net output in each branch of manufacturing industries 
increases, so proportionately will be the employment of educated man- 
power. The targets for economic growth assumed in j these estimates, 
for the economy as a whole and for each sector are those prepared by 
the Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Commission. The 
overall grqWth targets arc 6.6 percent a year ^ from 1961 to 1976 and 
7 percent for the whole period 1961-1986. Within these overall targets, 
sectoral targets naturally vary from 11.85 percent (factory establishment 
including power supply) and 11.24 percent (construction) to 3.86 percent 
(agriculture) In the period 1961 -76. Projecting the growth of output in 
each separately allows for shifts in patterns of employment and reveals 
demands for educated w orkers in fast growing highly technical industries 


which would be lost in a simple overall growth rate. In 1961, a quarter 
of employed- matriculates and a similar proportion of employed gradu- 
ates were, in public administration and defence. It is assumed that these 
w ill increase at four per cent a year. The need for teachers is. derived 
from enrolment estimates and assumptions about pupil-, teacher ’ratios 
and teachers qualifications. The need for medical personnel distingui- 
shes doctors, nurses and auxiliary’ personnel. The targets chosen imply 
one doctor per 3,000 population in 1975-19 76 and one per 2,000 popu- 
lation in 1985-86 and similar number of fully trained nurses. Of the 
remaining services, legal and business services may grow as fast as 
economy as a whole; recreational and personnel services perhaps less 
fast. 'For the combined remaining services, a growth of 3 percent a 
year has been assumed up to 1976 and of 5 percent i thereafter. The 
following two tables shown by the combination m their report from 
the source of Indian Statistical Institute. New' Delhi and London School 
of Economics reveal the estimates of requirements) for the pcricx 


1960-61 to 1985-86 * 
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reasons one of which is a rapid multiplication of educational institutions 
at this level which has made them easily accessible to young persons in 
thousands of small and out-of-the way places." And ''as overall resou 
rces were absorbed in programmes of expansion of general education, 
it became impossible to pay adequate attention to programmes of quali- 
tative improyement or vocationalization. .The benefit of expansion went 
largely to the privileged (fit or unfit) rather than unprivileged (even 
though talented among them) classes on the capacity to pay the fees. 
Moreover, there grew up an mbalance betw een the development of gene 
ral and vocational education, the former for exceeding demand and the 
latter generally falling much below it. Consequently, this created problem 
of educated unemployment (for matriculates and general degree holders) 
while trained personnel for the development of agriculture, industry or 
reseat ch remained in shoit supply.” ■> 

The Commission warned “During the next two decades, the demand 
for secondaiy and higher education w ill increase still further as primary 
education becomes universal and the geneial economic conditions impr 
ove. Under these circumstances, a continuation of the earlier enrolment 
policy 1\ ill merely accentuate these evils ” r 

Regaidmg man-power needs, the Commission stressed the need to 
pay due attention to the relationship between enrolment and manpower 
requirements “If India is to achieve its targets of economic growth, it 
must have an adequate supply of educated specialists for each category 
of 30b to be pei formed Conversely, it there is an excess of trained ,peo 
pie in any category, it implies an imprudent use of scarce resources and 
also creates di ficult problems of unemployment of the educated. Even 
from the point of the view of the individual some matching of educa- 
tional pattern and 30b oppoitumties is vital Nothing is more frustrating 
than to he under-quahtied or over qualified for a 30b, or to be unem 
plowed because there is no call for one’s qualifications We believe, 
therefore, that estimates of futu e manpower needs form a useful basis 
for regulating enrolment patterns about the primary (general education) 
level " 

’Manpower forecasting is not a precise operation because of the large 
number of imponderables involved It is therefore, necessary to make a 
contmous erfort to improve the collection of necessary data and the 
techniques of forecasting This should be done regularly by the Central 
and State Governments As manpower forecasts arc ordinarily expressed 
in quantitative te ms the expansion of educational facilities lends to 
receive undue emph isis in translating them into enrolment terms. It 



Estimates of Required Workers, Stock and Outturn of Matriculate and Above 
India : (1960-61 to 1985-80) 



percentages of the population in the corresponding age groups. 
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Commission broadly accepted these forecasts, subject to perio- 
dical revision, as a basis for a national enrolment policy and indicated 
the main conclusions with regard to future educational development— 

-to restrict the unplanned and uncontrolled expansion of general 
secondary and higher education; 

1 < i tTia ^ special &nd ( intensive efforts to vocationalize secondary 
education and to develop professional education of the university stage; 

f f —to devise 'suitable machinery, at both the national and' State 
levels, which will relate the estimates of man -power needs effectively 
to the output of the educational system so that, by and large, there 
is some assurance that a ‘suitably trained person would be available 
for every job to be done and-every educated person would find a job 
appropriate for his education and professional, training. . 

’ At the lower 'secondary level, the Commission recommended that 
selection should be oriented 1 ' more -towards ; * testing and guidance * 
than towards * elimination * and that 'its main objective should be 
to enable. a' student to know his own level 1 of 1 achievement and his 
potentialities and to decide whether it would* be in.' his interest’ to 
leave the school and enter the world of work, or to join a particular 
course, or to continue ,m the st>eam of general education. , 

■ Regarding admissions to Higher Secondary and University education, 
the Commission expressed their feeling against the present policy of 
open door access, and recommended good methods of selection 
instead of rigid acceptance of marks obtained at examinations. A reliable 1 
method of selection should take account of past performance, native 
talent -and the principles of social justice. The Commission observed 
further a “ If enrolment in higher and University education should be 
related to broadly determined national goals for Warned manpower, two- 
steps are needed. The first is to fix the number of places in university 
departments or colleges in advance, . keeping in view the manpower 
needs and the facilities available; and the secomiis to make admission 
to these places on a selective } basis with due regard to the natural 
talents of, the students, their achievements at earlier stages, and the- 
principles of social justice. ” 

"At the higher seconda*y level, leading to in tei mediate or its 
equivalent considerable guidance is given by the manpouer forecasts. 
These suggest- that by 1985-Sd there should be a -I. 13.000 enrolments 
in vocational schools and perhaps 6,00,000 in vocational colleges out 
p£ the total*' 
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Thej following table w as reproduced from ISI/LSE , Paper by the 
Commission to indicate the position of enrolments and out turns during 
the period 1960-61 to 1985-86. 1 ■ 

Enrolments proposed ( 1960-1961 to 1985-86 ) 

{ Thousands [ 

~ 1 1960-61 1975-76 , ' 19&5-S6 

t Enrolments Passes Enrolments Passes Enrolments Passes 


Matriculation level j 

General Classes : . 1 i 


VIII, IX 1 , X, X/XI 

3582 

585 

| 12324 

2324 

23630 

4779 

Vocational (School)l,2 j 

119 

48 

| 361 

135 

738 

J 278 

Total Matriculates j 

3701 

633 

i 12685 

2159 

24368 

- 5057 

Intermediate Level ; I 
General : Years I & II 
degree course 5 | 

597 

208 

1 

J 


i 

L 

~ 

College (Professional) 

80 

35 


— 

J— 

- — 

Total College 

677 

243 

! 2176 

719 ■ 

4460 

"1537 

School (Vocational) 
Engineering Diploma 

46 

10 

| 297 

67 

5 73 

139 

Others J . 

181 

42 

l 701 

151 

1438 

"310 

Teacher Training 1, 4 
(all non-graduate) , 

123* 

75 

r 

» 453 • 

■ 211 

f 

402 

-- 169 

Total School 1 .. 

350 

127 

’ 1451 

429 

2413 

618 

Total intermediate 

1072 

370 

i 3627 

1178 

6873 

• 2155 

Under graduate 
level- ( 

First Degree : 1 

822 

96 

1 _ 


! 


Years : I, 11, III , 

and IV 1 

Professional 3 

174 

30 



j 

j 


Total 

996 

126 

3038 

377 

6216 

772 

Total j 

Enrolments in 6 
years III, IV only 

320 

126 

972 

377 

i 

2985 

772 


Source - ISI/LSE Paper , 

Notes:! 1. Not represented in the manpower data. 

2. Including some teacher training. 1960-61 only. 

3. First degree only (excluding degree in teaching and law) 

4. Excluding courses at Matriculate level in 1960-61. 

5. Enrolment in Class XI and/or XII and intermediate and 

equivalent classes. , 

6. In 1985-86 the enrolment figure is based upon three year 
courses and thus represents enrolments in years III, IV, and V, 



The following table shows the enrolment mcrei.se during the penorl 1900-61 to 1985-80 as established by the 
Secretariat of the Commission - Thousands 
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“At the undergraduate level, forecasts of the need for specialists 
suggest some 8,33,000 enrolments in 1985—86, in engineering, 
agriculture and medicine. To this must be added the enrolments in 
degree courses in teaching and law.” 

The Commission highlighted three major points which should always 
be kept in mind in relation to human resource development. : 

I, Financial Feasibility : Forecasts of man-power needs give only 

a broad quantitative indication of the needed workers according to 
broad levels of educational attainment. But the education and training 
of the number of workers indicated at given levels of efficiency may 
require expenditure of an order which the economy will not be able 
to afford. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the financial implica- 
tions of the manpower needs continuously. < 

II. The Availability of Real resources : Though money is difficult to 
be raised in a poor country like ours, it is more difficult to find real 
sources; i.e, teachers, equipment and building. “ The shortage of staff 
in engineering institution is of order of 30 'percent or more. Equip- 
ment, particularly of foreign manufacuter, is in short supply; and 
grants for buildings remain often unutilized. 

IU. Utilization of the Existing Man-power: “When we think of 
increasing man-power we should also think of the manner in which 
the existing trained man-power is being utilized. There is -a reason to 
believe that a fair proportion of our trained manpower is being 
underutilized; and in some cases, it even remains unutilized. A 
continuous effort to study the problem of maximum utilization of the 
existing real sources will deliver to us an immediate gain without 
further investment and will also alter the forecasts for the- future, 
either by reducing the numbers needed or by increasing the level cf 
achievements. - 1 

To these three points we must add the problem of fluctuation in 
the rate of the growth of national economy and G X P as well as the 
sporadic growth of population. India is not yet politically in a stable 
and peaceful position so that the fixed goals can be reached in time. 
Indian agriculture still semains ‘ the gambling in rain. ’ and devasta- 
ting floods compel us to spend the balance of foreign exchange 
supposed to import necessary pbnts and machine, y for industnlia- 
zation, modernization and strengthening the material iesources of our 
vocational education, for importing food grains to satisfy the hunger 
of millions of our people This affects our economic growth and 
estimates of man-power needs. ‘ j 




2,43 734 2,93 095 



Higher 351 83 434 , 1038 312 ( 1350 1589 563 2152 

Undergraduate (2.8) (0.7) (1.8) (5.5) (1.7) (3.6) (6.4) (2.4) (4.5) 

( Arts, Science ^ i > > 

Commerce ) 

Undergraduate 131 15 146 432 99 531 i 818 230 1048 
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Government of India and the State Governments on manpower problems 
and their implications for educational planning. At the Stale level, it 
may be desirable to set up State Committees of manpower on the broad 
lines of the standing committee for manpower at the centre. It would be 
a duty of the, State Committees to prepare State level plans for man- 
power development. Similar plans should also be prepared as 
soon as practicable.! Man power estimates should be related to the 
intake and and output of the educational system or to “Plan 1 ' the faci* 
lities to lie provided m educational institutions in acco.dante with 
manpower requirments. This will have to be done both at the national 
and at the State levels. The provision of vocational education-both 
at school and college standard-will have to be expanded m all areas 
bn a priority basis in keeping with the manpower needs. 

For enrolments in general education the Commission recommended 
a policy of equalization aqd suggested the following pleasures for the 
decisions to be taken by the states ? , 

1. In all areas where the level of expansion reached is below* the 
national average in 1966, steps should be taken to promote expansion. 

j 2. In all areas where the level of expansion reached is about equal 
to the national average expected in 1986, a restrictive policy should he 
adopted unless there are special masons to the contrary. 

3. It will be for the Government of India to suggest the targets to 
lie reached from time to time, at the State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable targets at the district levels! 


, ,4. The planning of higher education should be done on a state 

basis. All universities in the State should be involved in this. Each 
university should die required to prepare a five jear plan of the facili- 
ties to he provided in all its teaching departments and affiliated colleges 
and the output therefrom, and these should 6e approved after bringing 
them into accord with man power needs. In granting affiliations for 
expanding their departments, the universities should be required to 


follow these plans. , , 

3. It is also essential to have an authority at the district level 
which can plan all school education. These authorities will have to plan 
mthe light of general directive given f.om the centre and the States. In 
order to assist in its work, total studies of manpower needs, etc. lull 
hate to be carded out. Stressing the need for wider pcrspectite the 
Commission stated : "Significant problems of life cannot Ik soiled in 
isolation ...If manpower planning is to be successful in the sense that 



II. Matriculates anti Above as percentage oE Total Estimated Employment (Percentages) 

( 1960-61 to 1985-86) 

1960-6! 1975-76 1985-86 

Matriculate Intermediate Grad. Matri. Inter. Grad. Matri. Inter. Grad. 
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available talent must ensure progressive cpnlity of opportunity to all 
sections of llu. population This is the only guarnta. of J uildmg up an 
egalitarian society m which the exploitation of the weak is minimized 
Tlic Commission further recommended that the responsibility for deve 
loping in adc junte scholarship programme at the school stage should 
rest with tlic State Governments and tint m higher education it should 
be regarded as a responsilits of the Government of India to make ade 
piatc provision for scholarship ui all institutions of higher education 
general and vocational and also for scholarships for study abroad 

Regarding education of girls the Commission observed ‘The sig 
mncance for the education for gnls cannot lx; over emphasized Tor 
full development of our human resou ces the improvement of homes 
and (or moulding the character of Llnldren during the most nnpjessi 
Imable years of infancy the education of women is of even greater 
importance than that of man. The education of women can assist greatly 
in reducing the fertility rate In the mode n world, the role of the 
women goes much beyond the home and the bringing up of children 
She u now adopting a career of her own and sharing ejually with man, 
tile responsibility fo the development of society in all its aspects This 
is the direction m winch we shall lme to move In the struggle for 
f ecdoni, Indian women fought side ly side witii men This ctjual part 
ite ship will have to continue in the fght against hunger poverty igno 
ranvo mil ill health ' 

The Commission fully endorsed the recomm niationof the National 
Committee on edne ition of women under the chairmanship of Smt 
Uurgalwi DeshmuUi, the Committee on l)i tc cnmtion of curricula bet 
ween loys and girls uiule the Chairmanship of Smt Ihnsa Mehta, and 
and Shn M Dhahtavatsahm Committee winch studied the problem in 
ttw. mx States where the education of gi Is is less developed and sugges 
ted the strategy ( l ) to emphasize Special p ogrammes recommended 
by the National Committee on Woeotns I duration and (2) to give 
attention to the education of girls at all stages and in all secto s as an 
integral pxrt of the general p ogrammes fo the espansion and improve 
ment of education They further advised to ieep m mind the fact that 
tlie role of women outside the home has become an important feature of 
social and economic life of the country and in the years to come this 
wilt assume large proportions ifecting a mayo ity of women Women 
have to play a dual role of home making and following a suitable car ee r 

The Commission broadly agreed with Hie recommendat.ons of the 
Commission on scheduled areas and scheduled ml cs under the chairman 
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there would be a trained man available lor every job to be done and 
that an appropriate job would be available for every educated person, 
it is necessary to prepare an integrated plan of development-a plan which 
will consist of three parts: Family planning, economic development and 
educational reconstruction^ At present, the labour force cohort (i,e. boys 
and girls who attain the age of 16 or over and enter the labour force 
in a given year) suffers from several serious defects and difficulties 
such as the follow ing : i i 

— Its size ’is too large-about 2 percent of the total population- 
owing to the large birth-rate. 1 

1 — Its educational attainments are also very meagre-about 60 percent 
of the cohort is illiterate and about 40 percent >\ould have completed 
primary schooling and attained permanent literacy. Of the latter 40 
percent would have received more than five years of schooling and 
probably completed ' the primary school course; about 8 percent 
would have completed the secondary school; and only 1 or 2 percent 
might be graduates. The proportion of educated persons in these cohorts 
is far too inadequate for the creation of a modern , social order. What 
is worse, the little ' education that has been given is so predentin ently 
academic that there are no trained persons to man the key posts in 
certain sectors of industrialization now being developed. 

-The rate oE economic development, especially in rural areas is so 
slow that there are not enough jobs for even half of these cohorts.” 

With a view to improving this situation the Commission recommen- 
ded an integrated plan of development with the objectives (1 ) to reduc e 
the birth-rate to about half in a planned programme of 10-15 years* (2 ) 
to bring about a very rapid economic development so that there would 
be a job for every young tnan cr woman who enters the labour force; 
and (3) to provide such education to the young boys and girls as will 
qualify them, by having a specific job to do and to participate in the 
national development programme. Such plans are needed at the national. 
State and even district levels. 

The Commission stressed equalization of educational opportunities 
to the various social stratas and various regions by way of financial 
assistance, in various forms, to the educationally backward masses and 
regions and stated: “One of the important social objectives of education 
is to equalize opportunity, enabling the backward and under- privileged 
classes and individuals (including girls) to use education as a lever for 
improvement of their condition. Every society that values social justice 
pnd is anxious to improve the lot of the tommpn man and cultivate all 
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education upto the age of 14 years the Commission advocated good 
general education of seven years’ duration to every child This pro 
gramme should fulbll three conditions 

(1) Provision of a school within the easy distance from the home 
of every child, 

(2) The enrolment of every child of the prescribed age into class 
I of a school thiOugh propaganda persuation and even penal action 
if necessary 

(3) The retention of every enrolled child in school till he reaches 
the prescribed age or oompletes the prescribed course 

Thus universal provision, universal enrolment and universal reten 
t»on arc imperative for planning primary education in the country The 
Commission advocated simultaneous implementation of a programme of 
qualitUivc imp ovcmcnt of education on the ground that universal 
enrolment o retention depends very largely on the attracting and 
holding power of the schools Taking note that in almost 
all States villages with a population of 300 or over are provided with 
schools, the Commission stated that the position is still far from 
satisfactory at the higher primary stage as the higher primary schools 
numbered 73 000 i e about one higher primary school to about five 
lower primary schools, as against the desirable target of one to three 
The latio at that time was one to five and m some states it was one 
to ten Comparing enrolment to class I ( the initial cohort of the 
educational system ) with the same in advanced countries, the Commi 
ssion observed In all progressive countries this initial cohort is 
homogeneous and. consists mostly of cluldreu oE the prescribed age for 
admission In India, on the other hand the initial cohort in Class I 
has always been extremely heterogeneous and its heterogeneity is being 
reduced only slowly In advanced countries, parents are retired to 
pre register at least one year in advance the names of children who 
are to be admitted to school for the first time and only those cluldreu 
ae eurolled in Class I who are within the prescribed age range 
Such a system is conspicuous by its absence in India and the Commi 
ssion recommended the introduction of such a system The Commi 
xsion staled U present the rate of transfer of pupils from Class IV 
Which is the end of the lower primary stage to Class V is about 85 
percent This rate should be raised to 90 percent by the end of the 
fourth phn and to 100 percent by the end of the fifth plan bor 
this the Commission advocated parental education persuading them to 
accept inevitability of mixed schools for boys and girls at higher 
primary stage 
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ship of Shri. U. N. Dhebar and recommended that at the primary level 
the provision of facilities will have to be improved and Ashram schools 
should be established in sparsely populated areas. They stressed that the 
teachers in these areas should be conversant with the tribal languages. 
The Commission observed: 

“ The Education of the backward classes in general and of the 
tribal people in particular is a major programme of equalization and 
national integration, No expenditure is too great for the purpose, ** 

Against the traditional practice to divide the period of school edu- 
cation into three stages-pre-primary, primary, and secondary based on 
three stages of child-development-infancy, childhood and adolescence, 
the Commission suggested an integrated approach to school education 
and stated : “In re:ent years these distinctions are either becoming 
blurred or have vanished altogether, for instance,' it is increasingly 
realised that the dividing lines between pre-primary and primary and 
secondary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly, the traditional view that 
primary education should provide undifferentiated general education 
while secondary education should be diversified to meet the varying 
aptitudes, interests and abilities of children is no longer universally 
held; and in some countries such as the USSR, the entire course of 
school education-primary and secondary-hns been designed on one set 
of principles. We have found it, therefore, more convenient and appro- 
priate to treat the entire pre-university period of education as one stage. 
Such a treatment is almost inescapeable for a proper planning and 
development of the school curriculum.” However, the Commission recog- 
nised such distinction while discussing the problems of expansion of 
education at these stages. 

Regarding pre-primary education, the commission observed that 
pre-primary education is of great significance to the physical, emotional 
and intellectual development of children, especially those with unsatis- 
factory home backgrounds and that on enrolment of five percent of 
the population in the age group 3 to 5 in the pre-primary schools 
proper and of 50 percent in the age-group 5-6 in pre-school classes 
would be a reasonable target. For this stage, “We can hardly talk about 
a curriculum for pre-primary schools; it is more appropriate to think 
of it as a programme of activities. ” This programme should be flexible 
and should consist of various types of play, manual and learning net i- 
vvtics accompanied by sensorial education. 

Referring to the directive principle'contained in Article -15 of the 
Constitution that the State should strive to provide free and compulsory 
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00 poor teaching of beginning reading, 

(9) inadequately prepared teachers, and 

(10) a wrong system of examination 

The commission stated *The remedy for some of these defects are 
Self evident and most of them could be eliminated through the devclo 
pment of qualitative programmes and other suitable programmes 
recommended as under 

(1) The examination at the end of Class I should be abolished md 
the first two classes (and wherever possible the first three or four 
classes) should be regarded as one teaching unit within which each 
child can progress according to his own pace, 

(2) The introduction of a year of pre school education, 

(3) The adoption of play way techm jues m Class I for mt oducing 
thu child to school life m a pleasant Way lor this pu pose methods 
of instruction in class I should be path, ned in the light of the tuhm 
ques Utilized at the pfe pnmaiy stage and the teachers in charge of 
this class should he trained o o icntcd accordingly 

Stating that the cause-* of wastage and stagnation m classes o her 
than Class I in the primary schools may be broadly divided into three 
categories economic, educational and social the Commission recommended 
part time education (of about one and a half or two hours pe day for 
about three days a week) and stated that by this it ie possible to make 
those who do not attend the school regularly functionally literate in 
the course of one year Such courses should also be organised for those 
who have completed the lowc p unary stage and who desire to study 
futhcr but cannot for economic reasons afford to do so on a full tune 
basis In fine the Commission observed It has to be remembered 
that wastage and stagnation like headache and fever, are not diseases in 
themselves They ifc really symptoms of ether diseases in the educational 
system the chief among which are the lad of proper articulation 
between education and life and the poor capacity of the schools to 
attract and hold students To these may be added a third ailment poverty 
winch falls outside the system Urgent action is needed to remove the 
first two educational weaknesses, the c feet of the third can be cdset 
only as the economy of the country improves The goal of universal 
retention of pupils therefore is the most difficult of nil and can he 
reached only over a period of time. ’ 

Regarding expansion of primary education the Commission slated 
“ expansion at the loner primary stage has been very mpid in the 
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The Commission deplored that very little effective action has been 
taken to reduce wastage and stagnation and to ensure progressive reten 
tion o£ pupils in primary schools. They observed ' “ In a good system 
oE school education, the distribution of pupils over the different classes 
should be fairly uniform, but it is not so in our country. The total 
enrolments m class I are proportionately very large. This is partly 
because of the large stagnation in this class and partly because about 
one third to one half of the total wastage at the primary stage occurs 
at the end of this class oul) . As against 100 children enrolled in class 
I, there were only 20 in class (iv) m 1911-12. In 1946-47, this proportion 
iuei eased to 39. Iu the post independence period, how ever, this position 
has not only not improved but has deteriorated to some extent, because 
in 1965-66, there were only 37 students in Class £iv) against 100 m 
Class I. The rapid expansion thai has taken place has led to a slight 
increase in wastage and stagnation, As against 100 pupils in Class 3, 
there Were four pupils m Class VII in 1911-12. The proportion increased 
to 15 in 1946-47 and to 20 in 1965-66 There has b^en, therefo.e a slow 
but steady progress in higher primary education throughout this period” 

As regards stagnation, the Commission reported that (1) stagnation is 
the highest m Class I; (2) it is reduced considerably in Class II and then 
remains fairly constant in Class III and IV; (3) at the higher p. unary 
stage, stagnation decreases still further, (4) on the whole, stagnation 
among girls is greater than among boys, and (6) the extent of stagnation 
shows considerable variations from area to a»ea and asserted that the 
most important programme to be implemented at the primary stage 
during the next ten years is to improve quality of education and to red 
uce stagnation and wastage to the minimum,” 

According to the Commisssion, the large stagnation and wastage in 
Class I is due to a variety of causes which include 

£l) heterogeneity of the age composition of students, 

£2) the practice, which obtains in several states, of making fresh 
admissions throughout the year, instead of in the first month or so of 
the school year, 

(3) irregularity of attendance, 

£4) lack of educational equipment in the school as w ell as with the 
children, 

(5) over crowded classes, 

£6) unsuitable curricula; 

£7) inability of the teachers to use playway techniques which can 
assist m initiating the children pleasantly to school life, 
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first three plans. The total enrolments increased from 14 million in 
1950-51 to 37 million m 1965-66 nearly a three-fold increase m 15 years. 
This implies an average annual growth of 4.9 percent m the first plan; 
7.5 percent m the second and 8.2 percent in the third. We expect the 
same tempo to continue in the fourth plan. In the next ten years, as 
we hear the saturation point, the tempo of expansion will slow down 
considerably to 5 5 per cent per year in the fifth plan and 2.2 percent 
m the sixth. The total enrolments are expected to increase from 37 
million m 1965-66 to 54 million m 1970-71, to 72 million in 1975-76 
and to 80 million in 1980-81.. At the higher primary stage, the expansion 
in the first three plans has been even more rapid, the total enrolment 
increasing from 3 million to 13 million m 1965-66 - about a four-fold 
increase m 15 years, The tempo of expansion has been rising from plan 
to plan, the average annual rate of growth being 7.6 percent in the first 
plau, 10.2 percent m the second and 11 percent m the third. In the 
next tweniy years, the expansion will be about three and a half times 
and ihe enrolments will rise from 13 million in 1965-66 to 32 million 
m 1975-76 and to 49 millon in 1985-86. 

The Commission laid stress on the two problems concerning expansion 
of the education of girls and of tribal* with the comment that the problem 
of fulfilling the Constitutional Directive is essentially the problem of 
educating girls and suggested, among other measures, provision of 
part time education for girls in the age group 11-13 who cannot attend 
schools on a whole-time basis because they are required to work at 
home. 

The Commission strongly recommended enrichment of curricula and 
improvement of quality, “Expansion of facilities at the primary stage 
and the universal enrolment of children and their retention m school 
till the end of the compulsory period is only one aspect of the ful- 
filment of the constitutional Directive. An equally important aspect is 
qualitative improvement so that the instruction imparted becomes good 
education and helps children to grow into useful and responsible citizens 
The most crucial programme from this point of view is the improvement 
in the quality of primary teachers. Another equally significant programme 
is the mt odui-tion of w ork-experience as an integral part of primary 
education Besides this, the teaching of science and mathematics has 
to he vitalized, the entire curriculum has to be overhauled and improved, 
and modern methods of teaching and and evaluation have to be adopted.” 

Referring to the problems, of expansion of Secondary education 
(classes MU to Xll), the Commission considered two aspects (l) esta 
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who hive completed the pnmar> school will be able to enter these 
courses of industrial training 

2 The terminal programmes provided in technical schools which 
will prepare students for jobs in industry form another category of the 
vocational courses at this stage 

3 A large number of students who drop out after class VII or 
Class VIII will enter employment in family business some with the idea 
of setting up their own small scale industry or trade A wide range 
of courses should he available on a part time basis for tlu.ni to 
obtain qualification or to upgrade their skills \\e ecommcnd that a 
special section should be set up m the Education Department which 
will emam in touch with such young persons help them to obtain 
suitable opportunities for training either on a full time or on a part 
time basis and also provide them side by side, with some general 
education 

4 A large proportion of the rural bojs will join the family farm 
The) will have to be provided with further education winch will enable 
them to improve dteir professional eTcicnc) and general education 

5 A large proportion of girls will have to leave school and get 
married either immediately or a lntle latei. They should be given fur 
tlier education in Home science combined with general education 

Tor the higher secondarv stage the Commission stated that a wide 
rangL of vocational rotirscs will lie availal lc at the stage and recommen 
ded as under 

1 \part from full- line poljtcchnual studies, vve envisage the 
development at this stage of part time vocational courses in mdustiy 
arranged on cither day release sandwich or c or* espondcncc course l>a sis 

2 Agricultural and engineering polytechnics should organize short 
condensed coufs.es for the upgrading of skills of those who have entered 
into emplovnient or the retraining and re cdueat on of those already 
qualified 

3 \ large number of courses oTefed iu industrial training institutes 
require the completion of Chss \ as a qualification of entry 

■I In addition to the cou sos so far descaled a uide rente of 
otlie ton ses in licaltii loiinncrcc administration small stale Indus 
tries and the strvues should k. dm eloped rangine m duration from 
fix mpnths to three >ears for a certit cite or a dqloma juafif catipn 
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“ — even at the present rates of expansion, standards hive deter 10 
rated because enrolments have outstripped available facilities hhe teach 
ers or equipment Besides, there has been a large increase in unemploy 
ment amongst the matriculates If the persent trends continue or are 
allowed to increase, this deterioration in standards mil be accentuated 
and educated unemployment mil be extremely serious.” 

To regulate enrolments at the Secondary stage, the Commission 
recommended the adoption of a policy oE (1) locating secondary schools 
by evolving a well thought out development plan to be prepared separe 
tely m each district, after taking into consideration the existing and 
perspective needs of expansion, (2) maintaining adequate standards and 
determining enrolments and intake of each secondary school with 
reference to places available and (3) selecting the best applicants for 
the places available The Commission recommended more rigorous 
standards at the higher secondary stage Such standards should be 
based not only on the marks obtained m the public examination at 
the end of Class X, but also on the school record, the proficiency of 
the students in fields not tested in the examination and such other 
relevant factors. 

The Commission considered vocationali7ution as the most important 
feature at the secondary stage and visualized that 

“—at the lower secondary siage, the enrolment in accational educa 
tion was about 3 per cent m 1951-o6 In 1965-66 it declined to 2 2 
per cent because of a ve y rapid inc ease in gene al education It is 
assumed that a systematic attempt will be made to introduce vocational 
courses at this stage, eithe part time or full time, and to increase 
the enrolment in these courses by 1986 to about 20 pet cent emolment 

“ — at the higher secondary stage, the enrolment m vocational courses 
is now about 40 percent of the total of enrolment If the general edu 
cation course were lengthened to two years (XI XII), this proportion 
of enrolment m vocational courses would fall to about 20 percent. One 
of the major reforms we envisage is to \ocationahze higher secondary 
education and to raise the emolement in the vocational courses at this 
stage to 50 percent of the total enrolments, " 

Suggesting the types of vocational courses at the lower secondary 
stage, the Commission suggested 

1 In the Industrial Training Institutes, there are courses which are 
open to those who have completed the primary school If the age of the 
admission to these courses is reduced to 14, a large number of students 
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100 the proportion varying from 4 5 per cent in Kerala to 4o 1 per cent 
in Rajasthani About 38 3 per cent have an enrolment of 400 and ovc 
The best position is in Kerala, where because of continuous population 
and density of population 52 per cent of schools ha\ e an en ojmuit of 
400 and ove The. worst position is probably in Rajasthan where only 
15 6 percent of the schools have an enrolment of 240 and above Vgocil 
working rule would be to establish a secondary school to sc we a radius of 
five to seven miles with a total population coverage of 10 000 to la 000 
Institutions of vocational education have to be large in sire to be 
economical and efficient \t present schools of agriculture ar too 
small to be efficient Medical schools also are of a small size 
but this is probably unavoidable as these institutions are mostly 
at ached to hospitals The training schools for primary teachers as well 
as the training colleges for secondary teachers are also of \e*y small 
size ’ The Commission recommended that the minimum of such an 
institution should be about 200 for colleges (one year cou se) and 400 
fo schools (two year course) They also recommended that all voca 
tamal schools should be located close to the industry concerned 

The Commission considered the problem of revision of school 
curriculum m the context with the present international educational 
development with the remarks The school curriculum is in a stage of 
flux all over the world to-daj In developing countries it is generally 
criticised as being inadejuate and outmoded, and not properly designed 
to meet the needs of modem times Even m the educationally a Ivanctd 
nations like USA, the content of the school courses is being challenged 
by several scholars and university men The tremendous explosion of 
knowledge in recent years and the reformulation of the basic concepts 
of the physical biological and social sciences has brought into sharp 
relief of the inadejuacics of existing school programmes Tie gulf 
between the school and the university m major disciplines which was 
always Wide Ins become wider still with the rapid advance of science. 
Expert opinion now generally favours the lengthening of the period of 
gene al education aud the postponement of specialised stu ly U a 
liter period m the secondary school course Vgam, with the necessity 
of including more and more significant items m an already ovefjmeked 
school curriculum, it is realised that them is a good deal of useless 
educational lumber m the school courses which can be safely discarded, 
and that more dynamic an i stimulating methods can be developed for 
presenting essentiil knowledge ’ 

The commission charged the school curriculum m Indians narrowly 
concur and tarf-ly ot ‘ hu - Education is a Uir^-foU proccca 
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These can be offered on a part-time basis through correspondence for 
those already in employment. • * i < > 

1 The Commission suggested a list of courses which is appended 
at the end of this chapter. They recommended that special sections 
should be created within the state Department of Education and charged 
with the over-all organisation of courses of this nature, whether full- 
time of part-time and that in organizing such programmes the sections 
should bear in mind the man-power needs and work in close collabo- 
ration. with the machinery for vocational guidance and with industry 
and employers generally. 

, Making remark that xt was the federal grants for vocationalization 
in secondary schools that stimulated the vocationalization of secondary 
education in the USA, the Commission recommended that special grants 
to State Governments should be provided by the Central Government 
in the centrally sponsored sector. 

The Commission laid special emphasis on the expansion of secondary 
education among girls. At the low ef Secondary stage, the proportion of 
enrolment of girls to that of boys was about 1.65 in 1950-51 and it 
was 1:5 in 1965-66. During next twenty years, (i.e. by 1985-86) it is 
proposed to be raised to 1:3. The Commission affirmed their full agree- 
ment to the recommendations by the National Committee on Women’s 
Education and stressed that — 

1. Separate schools for girls should be specially encouraged and in 
mixed schools in small places, there should be some women members 
on the staff; 

, 2. Hostels for girls should be encouraged; and whenever feasible, 
subsidized transport may be arranged; - * 

3. Special consideration should be shown to girls in the scholarship 
programme that may be developed at this stage; 

4. Part-time and vocational education for girls should be greatly 
emphasized. About the size of a secondary school, the Commission states; 
••In order to be well equipped and efficient, a secondary school should have 
at least three divisions in each of three classes of the secondary stage, 
i.e. a total of nine divisions and enrolment between 360 and 450. With 
a school of this size, a staff of about 20 teachers is possible and all 
the necessary facilities can be provided without increasing the cost per 
student unduly. If the specifications arc lowered to two divisions per 
class or a total of sin divisions, the enrolment will be 210 or 300- Hut 
the existing position is unsatisfactory on both these criteria. As many 
as 26.6 per cent of our secondary schools have an enrolment of less thaq 
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education. The remaining 80 per cent of the pupils at school should, 
in our opinion, continue to receive general education for a further 
period of three years, without any diversification of studies, but with 
provision of courses at two levels and of options in creative activities 
and types of work-experience. In other words, there would be a single 
curricular stream from Class I to Class X ending with the first external 
or public examination, and there will be no ‘streaming’ or specialization 
in this general course." 


These* recommendations of the Commission are different from these 
made by the Secondary' Education Commission (1952-53) which reco- 
mmended diversification after Class'VIII and a higher secondary u pto 
Class XI. The Education Commission observed that 'diversification should 
not be’mtroduccd at so early a stage and that the multipurpose schools 
which were started as the result of the Secondary Education’ Commission 
’could not succeed because ( 

1. Most of the pupils who join these schools, have only one purpose 

m,view-to, pursue their studies further in a University;, , , , 

2. An analysis of the different groups of electives in the existing 
multipurpose schools will show that comparatively few schools have 
mo*e than three diversified groups, so that one of the major obiects 
for \vhich f the scheme of diversification was introduccd-to 1 provide a 
variety of ‘courscs'to suit the different interests, aptitudes and abilities 
of ’adolescent stildents-has not been realized. 

About standards of attainment at the different stages, the Commi- 
ssion stated that the standard of attainment at ' the uwl of each sub- 
stage should be clearly indicated and that these standards should be 
defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, abilities and attitudes lo be 
developed m context with the over-all objectives of school education. 
The Commission’s views of standards for each sub-stage wore asunder - 


i (1) At the lower primary stage (classes I to 7V) the child should 
receive instruction in the basic tools of learning sUch as reading, writ- 
ing and computation, and learn to adjust himself to his surroundings 
through an elementary study' of his physical and social environment. 
Hs should participate in activities which develop his constructive ami 
creative skills and teach him the .habits of healthy living. In order 
tint a »oun 1 foundation in mothe* tongue may be laid at this stage, 
no language other than this should be introduced d.mng the first four 
The curriculum oF these classes should be gradually- expanded 
and developed ... leep,ng l.ith the ch.ld's groiuh an, I development." 
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of imparting knowledge, developing skills and inculcating proper 
interests, attitudes and values. Our schools (and also pur colleges) are 
mostly concerned with the first part of the process-the imparting of 
knowledge and carry out even this in an unsatisfactory way. The curri- 
culum places a premium on bookish knowledge and rote— learning, makes 
inadequate provision for practical activities and experiences, and is 
dominated by examinations, external and internal. Moreover, as the 
development of useful skills and the inclusion of the right kind of 
interests, attitudes and values are not given sufficient emphasis, the 
curriculum becomes not only out of step with modern knowledge, but 
also out of tune with the life of the people. There is thus urgent need 
to raise, upgrade and improve the school curriculum. ' 

Most of the curricular revision t attempted so far has been of an 
adhoc character-not generally preceeded by careful research, not based 
on adequate expertise and not followed by necessary supporting mea- 
sures as the preparation of learning materials, the orientation of 
teachers or the provision of the uecded physical facilities. What is 
worse, the curricula are prepared at the State level and are prescribed 
uniformly for all the schools in the State. Such a procedure cramps 
the freedom of head masters and teachers and renders experimental 
work almost impossible. A curriculum should be related to the quality 
of teachers, the facilities available in the school and the needs of the 
students with reference to their socio-economic background. These 
vary immensely from one institution to another. Consequently, a single 
state curriculum designed to serve the needs of the average school 
ceases to be meaningful for the large variety of institutions in the state. 
The sold ti on lies in making it possible for schools to devise and adopt 
curricula suited to their own needs and to vie mith one another irt 
upgrading them.” ' 

The Commission laid a great stress on research in curricula, suitable 
and adequate preparation of text books and teaching aids and in- 
service education of teachers and recommended (1) freedom to schools to 
adopt experimental curricula and (2) preparation of advanced curricula 
and the gradual introduction of the same through a phased programme 
spread over a number of years. 

Recommending a single general curricular stream from Class I to 
X, the Commission stated *'l*or the first seven years schooling, there 
w ill !>e an undifferentiated course of general education for all. Of those 
who continue their studies after clas, VII, an estimated 20 j*.r cent 
afe expected to be provided with fulltime or part time vocational 
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(b) , Mathematics, « , 

(c) Science, . ; , 

(d) Social studies or History, Geography anil Cities 

(e) Art, ' , 

(f) * Work experience and social science, 

(g) Physical Education, 

(h) Education in moral and spiritual values. 

3 Lower Secondary stage (classes VIII-X) 

* / ^ iree languages^ In non-Hindi speaking areas, these languages 
ill normalcy be (i), the mother tongue or the regional language 
(ii) Hindi at a higher or lower level, (in) English at a higher or 
lower level. 

In Hindi speaking areas, they will normally be (i) mother 
tongue or the regional language, [ii] English or Hindi, if Eng- 
lish has already neen taken as the mother tounge and (iii] a 
modern Indian language other than Hindi. 

J [ Note : A classical language may be studied in addition to 

the al>ove three languages on an optional basis.] 

[bj l Mathematics ' ' ' 1 

' t [c] Science 

[d] History, Geography and Civics 
le] Art ‘ 1 

ff] Work-experience 'and social service 
(g] Physical education ' ' 

’ [h] Education in Moral and spiritual values. 

The Commission stressed for this stage subject competence in view 
of the phenomenal advances made in recent v pars in scientific knowledge 
History, Geography and Civics; and present-day problems will Ik: taught 
separately with such correlation as is natural and necessary. 

i Regarding curriculum at the higher secondary stage, the Commission 
stated: ‘/After, the completion of the first ten years of schooling leading 
to the, high school examination, the special interests of the student will 
have been generally formed, and with a good system of guidance ami 
and counselling, he can be helped in the choice of his future career and 
educational course. ^An extensive and varied programme of vocational 
courses Mill Ik diversified to enable the students to select for special 
study a group of any three subjects based on the worl. already done 
at- the lower secondary stagc-The primary objett of the new dnersi- 
ti cation is to provide opportunities in the last two years of schoobng 
for, the special academic interests of the students." 
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(2) “At the higher primary stage (class V-VIII) the study of a 

second language will be added to that of the mother tongue; arithmetic 
skill will develop into the acjuisition of more difficult mathematical 
knowledge; : environmental activities will lead to, the study of natural 
and physical science, histojy, geography and civics; constructive skill 
will provide the basis fo; the practice of simple arts and crafts aud the 
practice of healthy living will serve as .the foundation for, physical 
education.” , > i , 

( 3 ) “The curriculum at the secondary stage should i meet the needs 
of the adolescents ,as well as the needs ,of the democratic society in 
which he is expected to participate as 4 a citizen on reaching maturity. 
The needs of democratic citizenship will require the development of 
certain skills, aptitudes and qualities of character such as the capacity 
for clear thinking, the ability to communicate easily with one’s fellow- 
men, the scientific attitude of mind, a sense of true patriotism and an 
appreciation of the value of productive work. The secondary school 
curriculum should contain the necessary educational elements for the 
cultivation of these habits, attitudes and qualities. The needs of adoles- 
cence are related not only to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
promotion of intellectual ability but the fuller development of the 
physical, emotional, aesthetic and moraj( aspects of the pupil’s personality. 
Provision has therefore to be made in the curriculum on a more syste- 
matic scale than before, for programmes of physical education and 
subjects like arts, crafts, music, dancing and education in moral and 
spiritual values.” 

The Commission suggested the broad areas of curricular studies for 
the different sub-stages as under : 

1. Low r er primary stage (Classes I-IV) 

(a) One language -tile mother tongue or the regional language, 

(b) Mathematics, ’ " 1 

(c) Study of the Environment (covering science and social studies 
in Classes III and IV), 

(d) Creative Activities, 

(e) Work-experience and social service, 

(f) Health Education. 

2. Higher primary stage (Classes V-VII) 

(a) Two languages ( 1 ) the mother tongue or the regional language, 
and (u) Hindi or English, (Note : A third language) may be 
studied on an optional basis.) 
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secondary end higher secondary levels also there is considerable room 
for eliminating outdated material from the syllabus such as simplificn 
“0" factorization, the finding of HCr, LOJ etc The approach to 
teaching of geometry should be changed and axiomatic and systematic 
treatment adopted The entire Arithmetic course and also the hasic 
operations in algebra can lie completed by the end of the primary 
stage ' Set * language may be used in defining the 1 asic terms in 
geometry and operations with numbeis It is only through the use 
of ‘set’ language that a proper integration of autlinictic algebra and 
geometi) is possible " 

About the diferent programmes of work experience at the 
diTerent school stages to suit the age and maturity of the pupils, the 
Commission suggested as under 

[1] In the lower classes of primary school work experience may 
begin as simple handwork the ob ective being to tram children to 
make use of their hands and thereby help their intellectual and 
emotional growth 


[2] In senior classes, it may take the form of learning a craft 
which develops technical thinking and creative facilities m the pupils 
T\en here, some work experience can le provided in real lift, situa 
tions such as wok on the fa nis at the tune of harustmg or sowing 
o. m a family p odiietion unit 


[3] There should he a workshop attached to c\ery school o g oup 
of secondary schools work experience at ihc lower «fet.oiidary school 
can take the form of workshop t anting 


{4) At the higher secondary stage where the students will !>o 
more mature and their numtx. s will l*e comparamelv smaller work 
experience should be made available in school workshop and also on 
farms and in Indusrnl or Comme cial establishments 


[5] Implementing the prog amine of nod, experience three problems 

Ime to tackled , 

(a) training of teachers, (b) p ovision of necessary facilities includ. 
mg supple of e jmpment, amt (t) prog cssne expansion of the 
programmes to all schools 

161 The heme of uorh cxpmiencc cannot be introduced simult 
uneOttO) m all schools and that ,t mil be Uccsssnrj ,o prepare a 
phased programme for implementation but all msmn.tons .hould 1* 
covered under tins p ogramme by the end of the fifth tlan 
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The Commission stated that the need for attending to the develop- 
ment of the physical, aesthetic and moral aspects of the adolescent’s 
personality is even greater at the higher secondary stage than early 
years of adolescense and recommended the following subject pattern 
for the general stream of the two year higher secondary stage : 

1. Any two languages, including, any modem foreign language and 
any classical language. 

2. Any three subjects form the following 

(a) An additional language (b) History (c) Geography (d) Economics 
(e) Logic (f) Psychology (g) Sociology (h) Art (i) Physics (j), Chemistry 
(k) Mathematics (1) Biology (m) Geology (n) Home Science 

3. Work experience and Social Service 

4. Physical Education 

3. Art or Craft 

6. Education in Moral & Spiritual values. 

The Commission, in general, suggested that ,a good school can 
have u\o kinds of curricula at a particular stage or even in a 
particular class-one being the common curriculum for the pupils who 
are average in ability, and the other being an advanced curriculum 
for very bright pupils. Though the Commission opined , that 
(l) Hindi should attain the position of a link language for the entire 
country as quickly as possible and (2) great emphasis should be laul 
on making science an important element in the school curriculum, they 
made it clear that at the higher secondary stage, where diversification 
of studies will take place, science will not l>e studied on a compulsory’ 
basis by all the students and that those who opt specialization in the 
subject may take all the three electives from the science group con- 
sisting of physics, chemistry, biology’, geology and mathematics. The 
Commission were, thus, not in favour of rigid groupings. They, 
however, recommended the provision of courses in science at a higher 
level for the talented students right from the lower secondary stage 
in selected schools which have adequate staT and laboratory facilities. 
Atout Mathematics, the Commission stated that at the secondary and 
higher secondary levels as well as at the primary level. Mathematics 
need to l>e revitalized, reorganised in a more rational manner and 
brought uptodate. At the primary st3ge, “ it is most desirable that the 
course in arithmetic and algebra be integrated and emphasis placed on 
the laws and principles of mathematics and logical thinking. The 
syllabus should include development of the number system, systems of 
numeration and notation, equations, graphs and functions At the 
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campus and in the school hostels, e . g. cleaning of the class room, and 
the school premises, levelling the play ground, preparing and maintaining 
a school garden, decorating the class rooms and the school, polishing 
the furniture, whitewashing the walls and painting the doors. Hostel 
life should as far as possible be based on self help instead of plethora 
of servants. All these activities will inculcate in the pupils a sense of 
dignity of manual labour. The Commission laid stress on participation 
in community development programmes like helping in the maintenance 
of public sanitation, simple village improvement projects, care of small 
children and help to the old and the sick. At the higher seconda.-y level,, 
programme of, community seryice at a higher level can be organised! The, 
Commission recommended that each school should draw- up and implement 
its, own programme of social semes and in liaison with the related 
departmentsi and agencies set aside about 10 full days in a year for 
compulsory social service. The Commission, however, observed: *lt is 
no easy task to organise an effective programme of social service for 
all the secondary schools in the country. Its implementation should, 
therefore, be carried out in stages. 

To begin with, selected schools of high quality may organise tbe^ 
national service programme on a voluntary basis ami to help them, the 
Department should draw- up model plans of social and community services. 
The training schools and colleges may take a lead in this regard and 
build up a suitable list of activities for the neighbouring schools. As 
experience is gained in executing the programme, it may be extended 
to cover a large number of schools and students.” For schools which 
are not in a position to evolve its own social service programme the 
Commission recommended labour and social service camps and stated : 
‘‘For tins purpose, a special organisation should be set up in each 
district under the direct control of district educational officer. It will be 
the responsibility of this orgam/atiou {1] to select one or more specific 
projects for which students can work all the year round; [2j to provide 
the necessary community contact; [3] to assist in providing residential 
arrangements,, implements, utensils, etc. and [4] where possible, to 
provide a part of the expenditure for the entire organisation of the 
tamps ..The cooperation of the community Development Administration 
should be sought for the purpose and the project should be connected 
with the five year plans for the area. During the period of the camp,, 
students would lie expected to put in 8 hours of work per day and 
the, general loutine would be as follows : 

2 hours-personal time in the morning, 

2 hours-iniellectual work not connected with school studies. 
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[7] The range of possible activities which can be adopted to provide 
productive work experience is enormous and choices will be del e mi in ed 
mainlv on the availability of materials and trained instructors The 
list given below is purelj indicative and the choice of activities would 
be made in the light of prevailing local conditions 

Lower Primar) School 
Paper cutting 

Card board cutting &. folding 
Modelling m cla) of plasticine 
Spinning [where natural m environment ] 

Simple needle work 

Simple planting indoors or on plots 

Kitchen gardening 

Higher Primar)' School 

1 Cane &, Bamlioo work 2 Leather work 3 potter) 4 Needlework 
5 Weaving 6 Gardening 7 Model making 8 Fretwork 9 Work on 
the farm 

Lower Secondary School 

1 Wood work 2 Simple metal work 3 Basket work 4 Leather 
work d Ceramics 6 Soap making 7 Tanning 8 Preserving 9 Weaving 
10 LKu ical repairs 11 Cooker) 12 Model making 13 Making simple 
scientitie epupment U Class room deco ation lo Carpet making 
16 Book Binding 17 Linccutting 18 l ab ic Printing 19 Tailoring 
JO Tov making 21 MilltneN 22 W cod carving 23 Simple farm mechanics 
2-t \nmnl va e 2d Crop ca c 26 Car e of the Soil 27 Workshop 
p act ce 

Higher Secondary School 

Mam of the activities listed above would lie corn nued but the 
emphasis would shift to workshop practice or avtual work experience m 
industrial o commercial concerns or on farms The activities would le 
oriented towards productive work Skdlsdunanded in wood work, metal 
wok and agriculture would be of a higher and more exacting nature 

The Commission recommended that sonic form of social and national 
i^a u. shoul I le made an integral part of education at all stages and 
that this coul 1 Ik. done l\ ponding for student participation in 
p og famines (i) of community living on the school campus and (u) of 
commumt) development and of national reconstruction T1 c e are vanous 
oj l o tunnies for communm work in the class room on the school 
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strengthened at a few selected centres and research in these fields 
should be encouraged ” I 

The Commission paid tribute to Gandhi s scheme of basic education, 
stating ‘The movement of basic education hunched by Mahatma Gadhi 
mo e than Jo >eais ago, proposing a new type of elementa-y education 
for the nation which Would centre round some form of manual and 
productive woik and have intimatt links with the life of commum y 
was a landmark m the history of education m India Ii was a revolt 
against the sterile, book centred, examination oriented system of editta 
tion that had developed along traditional lines during seve al decades 
of British rule It c eated a national ferment, which may not ha\e 
t ansfo Tried the quality of education at the primary stage but which 
has ce tamlv left its impact on educational thought and practice m a 
much \v tdet sphe e We believe that the essential elements of the 
system are fundamentally sound, and that with necessary modifications 
these can form a part of education, not only at the primary stage but 
at all stages in our national system These elements are (I) productive 
activity in education, (2) co» elation of the cuniculum with the p oduc 
tive activity and the physical and social environment, aud (3) intimate 
contact between the school and the local community ’ 

Vs regards guidance and counselling the Commisson stated that 
guidance should be regarded as an integral part of education and not a 
special psychological or social service which is pcriphc al 10 educational 
services Guidance strvices have a nuu.Ii wider scop*, and function than 
merely that ef assisting students m making edmational vocational choi 
ces The aims of the guidance are both adjuslive and developmental it 
helps the students to make the best possible adjustment 10 the situa 
tions in the educational institutions and 111 the home and at the same 
tunc, facilitates the development of 01 aspects of his personality The 
Commission recommen tal that guidance should begm from the lowest 
class and last till the las year of ou educational hdder and thought it 
necessary that suitable tr lining programmes for this purpose should be 
included as an integral part of the programmes of our ironing colleges 
Kegardmg guidance service at the sccondai} stage the Commission 
recommended the following 

1 A minimum guidmce e me should ho made n ulable lo ill 
secondin' schools by having one visiting sehool eoimselle fo-eie Hen 
thools Incited mthm a reasoinble distil cc of one incllie , mil by 
illOci lilt, the simpler guidance lunetions to the leaehe s 
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6 hours-manual work, 1 - ‘ 

2 hours-intellectual work not connected with school studies. 

2 hours-personal time in the evening, 

1 8 hours-sleep. 

Camps for boys and girls will have to be organised separately, but 
there need not be much deference between the types of programmes 
undertaken for them.” , 

Regarding physical education the Commission observed •• “There 
has been a tendency in recent government schemes oE physical education 
to emphasize only the physical fitness value of 'physical education and 
ignore its educational values. It must be emphasized that such education 
contributes not only to physical fitness, but also to physical efficiency, 
mental alertness and the development of certain qualities like perseve- 
rance, team spirit, leadership, obedience to rules, moderation in' victory 
and balance in defeat.’* ' 1 

The Commission remarked about educational, social, motal and spiritual 
values: “A serious defect in the school curriculum is the absence of 
provision for education in social, moral and spiritual values. In the life 
of the majority of Indians, religion is a great motivating force and is 
intimately bound up with the formation of character and inculcation of 
ethical values. A national system of education that is related to the life, 
needs and aspirations of the people cannot afford to ignore this pur- 
poseful force. We recommend, therefore, that conscious and organised 
tfffernpte he made for rmpartrrrg ecfcrcafrott in socraf, moral an if spirffira? 
values with the help, wherever possible, of the ethical teachings of great 
religions.” 

The Commission strongly recommended art education and stated: 
“In an age which values discovery and invention, education for creative 
expression acquires added significance l*n fortunately the fine ‘arts are 
too often regarded as frills added to ‘real’ education and are neglected 
because* they are not examination subjects. Adequate facilities for the 
training of teachers m musu and visual arts do not exist. The neglect 
of the arts m education impoverishes the educational process and leads 
Vo a decline of aesthetic tastes and values. We recommend that Govern- 
ment of India should appoint a committee of experts to survey the 
present situation of art education and explore all possibilities for its 
extension and systematic development. In this connection we recommend 
I5il 1th ic uis m all pins of the country with substantial support from 
the lo*.al community. A*t departments at the university level should he 
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is well with the nation and the people The Commission stated tint 
Lntveisities ha\e a crucial part to play in the life welfare and strength 
of a nation They should owe uncompromising lojaltj to certain 
fundamental values of life Their p incipal object is to deepen man’s 
understanding of the universe and of himself in bod) mind and spirit 
to disseminate this understanding throughout sot let) and to appl) it 
in the service of mankind They are the dwelling places of ideas and 
idealism and expect high standards of conduct and mteguty from all 
its members With this 1ml ground the Commission enumerated in 
broad terms the functions of the universities in the modem world as 
under 

to seek and cultivate new knowledge to engage vigo ously and 
fearlessl) in the pursuit of truth and to interpret old knowledge 
and beliefs in the light of new needs and discoveries 

-to provide the right kind of leadership m all walks of life to 
identify gifted jouths and to help them develop their potential to the 
full by cultivating physical fitness developing the powers of the mind 
and cultivating right interests attitudes and moral and intellectual 
values 

-to provide society with competent men and women trained in 
agriculture arts medicine science and technol b y and various other 
professions who will also lie cultivated indniluals imbted with a 
sense of social purpose, 

to strive to promote equalit) and social msticc and to reduce social 
and cultural diffe cnees th ongli diffusion of education, and 

-to foster in the teachers and students and through them in socictj 
gcnerall), the attitudes and values needed for developing the good 
life m individuals and society 

In addition to these broad functions Indian universities will have 
to shoulder some special resj onsibihties in the present state of our 
social and educational development Tor instance 

— thev must learn to serve the conscience of the nation and frem 
th»s point of view the) sbouH encourage individual^} varictv ami 
dissent within a climate of tole ance, 

—the) should develop pognmiuts of adult ediuation m a biguav 
and to that end evolve a wide sp '-ad netwo k of part time and corres 
pondeno- cou scs 

—the) should assist the schools in thur attemj is at qualitative 
self improvement 
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2. At the same time, in order to demonstrate what a really compre- 
hensive service is like and what it can achieve, it would be desirable 
tc set up comprehensive guidance services in carefully selected schools, 
preferably one in each district. 

3. The necessary sta.t to inspect and offer consultation to the school 
workers should be appointed in the State Bureaus of Guidance. 

Recommending a symapthetic and imaginative system of supervision 
and administration which can initiate and accelerate educational reform, 
the Commission rema.ked that a rigid bureaucratic appoach can stifle 
all experimentation and 'creativity and make any educational reconstruc- 
tion almost impossible. The Commisson suggested the following reforms 
for improving the administration and supervision: ' 

— A common school system of public education should be evolved 
in place of the present system which divides the management of schools 
between a large number, of agencies whose function is inadequately 
coo.diuated. 

— A nation-wide programme of school improvement should be orga- 
nised with three objectives: (1) to raise all schools at least to a 
minimum prescribed level; (b) to assist every school to rise to the 
highest level of which it is capable; and (c) to raise at least ten percent 
of the institutions to an optimum standard. 

-The offices of the District Educational officers should be stren- 
gthened and ousting techniques of supervision should be replaced by 
new methods which emphasize guidance, objective evaluation and provision 
of extension services. 

-The Slate Institutes of Education should be strengthened. 

- Slate Board of School Education and State Evaluation Organisation 
should lx: established at the state level accompanied by the creation of 
a corresponding machinery at the national level to stimulate a continuous 
improvement in standards and to assess them periodically. 

The Central Government should develop a large programme in the 
centrally -sponsored sector to assist in the improvement of standards at 
the school stage.** 

About the objectives of the Universities, the Commission quoted 
Pandit Juuaharlal Nehru “A University stands for humanism, for tolerance, 
for reason, for the adventure of ideas and for the «carch of truth. It 
stands for the onward march of the human race towards even higher 
objectives. If the universities discharge their duties adequately, then it 
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first class post graduate work and research would b e possible and 
whose standaids would be comparable to the best institutions of their 
type m any part of the world A major university should have a critical 
mass of students and teachers of outstanding capacity and promise 

The Commission also deemed it necessary to establish clusters' of 
advanced centres in the major universities which may add strength to 
and enrich one another and be specially helpful in promoting inter- 
disctplinar) research The major univers t es should provide teachers of 
quality to the Other universities and to the a-filiated colleges 

At the higher education stage, the Commission emphasized original 
thinking in the study in stead of memorizing and recommended that 

1 the number of formal classroom and laboratory hours should 
be somewhat reduced to accommodate independent stud} assigned 
reading writing of essays, solving of problems and small research 
projects 

2 every effort should be made to build up good libraries in umver 
sities and colleges, 

3 the p oblem of teaching methods m higher education should be 
considered by the schools of education so that the content juality 
and methodology of lectures in general can be considcral 1} improved 

4 in all teaching universities e\te*nal examinations should be 
replaced by a system of internal and contmuois evaluation bj the 
teachers themselves and for this university teachers should be oriented 
to adopt the new and improved technijucs of evaluation through a large 
programme of seminars discussions or workshops, ami 

o in uni vc sities with affiliated colleges a sj stem of internal assess 
ment should supplement the external examination 

The Commission held (he view tint student services are not merej} 
a welfare activity hut constitute an integral part of education These 
shoull include orientation for new students health services residential 
facilities guidance and cousJlmg including vocational placement student 
activities and student financial aid 


Vbout student indiscipline at the higher education level the Commi 
ssion obssrsed There hue been vc 0 ugly ’•«">"« «■>■* demonstrations 
often Without nnj just.fsntion lending to uulencc walk out from class 
room nnd exnmmalion hills tiekstlsss trnsol dishes with the 
burning of buses nnd cinema bouses, nnd sometimes eten manhnn fling 
of teachers and university dicers 
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— they should shake off the heavy load of then early tradition which 
gives a prominent place to examinations and strives to improve standards 
all round by a symbiotic development of teaching and research; and 

— they should create at least a few centres which would be compa- 
rable to those of their type in anv other part of the w orld and thus 
help to being back to the 'Centre of gravity’ of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. 

The Commission noted with anxiety . “ There is a general 
feeling m India that the situation in higher education is unsatisfactory 
and even alarming in some ways, that the average standards ha\ebeen 
falling and that the rapid expansion has resulted in lowering quality 
The examination results, the reports of the Public Service Commission, 
the views of employers and the assessment of teachers themselves, 
the result of research done all seems to support this conclusion. “What 
is apparent and really matters is that over a large area of education, 
the content and quality are inadequate for our present needs and future 
requirements, and compare unfavourably with the average standards in 
other educationally advnnded countries. \\ hat is w orse, the large gap 
between the standards in our count* y and those in the advanced countries 
is widening rapidly The quality of education, therefore, becomes of 
crucial significance. As the numhe, of jobs and positions to be filled 
with highl> trained persons mc»cases, the discrepancy between the 
rn-cd and the capacity to m v et the need is widening. Ins obvious that, 
if higher education is not radically improved, our admimst ation and 
technical progress, our intellectual stauda ds and serial advance will 
all he most sc'iously handicapped." 

If the University education is going to be functionally useful in 
the present context, we need a well conceived and comprehensive plan 
for the development of higher education, spread over the next twenty 
years, which will include the following three programmes of high 
priority 

—A radical improvement in the quality and standards of higher 
education end research 

— Expansion of higher education to meet the manpower needs of 
national development and to some extent, the rising social ambitions 
ami expectations of the people, ami 

—Improvement of university o ganisation and administration. 

The Commission ft.-onunended. as one of the important reforms in 
higher education, the development of some majo* universities where 
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first class post graduate work and research Mould he possible and 
whose staiula ds would be comparable to the best institutions of their 
type iu any part of the world A major university should have a critical 
mass of students and teachers of outstanding capacity and promise 

The Commission also deemed it necessary to establish clusters’ of 
advanced centres in the major universities which may add strength to 
and enrich one another and 1 e specially helpful in promoting inter 
disciplinary research The major universities should provide teachers of 
quality to the other universities and to the afiiliated colleges 


At the higher education stage the Commission emphasized original 
thinking in the study in stead of memorizing and recommended that 

1 the number of formal classroom and laboratoiy hours should 
be somewhat reduced to accommodate independent study assigned 
reading writing of essays, solving of problems and small research 
projects 

2 every effort should be made to build up good libraries in univer 
sitics and colleges, 

3 the pioblem of teaching methods m higher education should be 
considered by the schools of education so that the content juahty 
and methodology of lectures m general can be consider*! h improved 

4 m all teaching universities external examinations shoul l le 
replaced by a system of internal and continuous cvalntionby the 
teachers themsehes and for tins uimcrsHy feathers should le oriented 
to adopt the new and improved techni jues of evaluation through a large 
programme of seminars discussions or workshoj s and 

5 in unive sities with a^hated colleges a system of internal assess 
ment should supplement the external examination 


The Commission held the v.eu tint student scrv.ccs are not merely 
a welfare activity hot constitute in integral pun of cd nation Tlese 
should include orientation toc.cn sludcnls health services residents, 
facilities guidance and couscllmg including vocation ,1 placement student 
ictivittcs and student financial ail 


Student mdisc.pl.ne at the higher education lcccl the Comm, 

> ' „ There ban I ecu vety u(,l> steles and demonstrations 

ssion leading to violence nail on. from class 

often without j J tukitlcss travel clashes with the police, 

„( teachers and un.versit) oicers 
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—they should shake off the heavy load of their early tradition which 
gives a prominent place to examinations and strives to improve standards 
all round by a symbiotic development of teaching and research; and 

— they should create at least a few centres which would be compa- 
rable to those of their type in any other part of the world and thus 
help to being back to the ‘Centre of gravity’ of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. 

The Commission noted with anxiety : “ There is a general 
feeling in India that the situation in higher education is unsatisfactory 
and even alarming in some ways, that the average standards have been 
falling and that the rapid expansion has resulted in lowering quality. 
The examination results, the reports of the Public Service Commission, 
the views of employers and the assessment of teachers themselves, 
the result of research done-all seems to support this conclusion. “What 
is apparent and really matters is that over a large area of education, 
the content and quality are inadequate for our present needs and future 
requirements, and compare unfavourably with the average standards in 
other educationally advanded countries. What is worse, the large gap 
between the standards in our country and those in the advanced countries 
is widening rapidly. ..The quality of education, therefore, becomes of 
crucial significance. As the number of jobs and positions to be filled 
with highly trained persons increases, the discrepancy between the 
need and the capacity to meet the need is widening. It is obvious that, 
if higher education is not radically improved, our ndminist ation and 
technical progress, our intellectual stawda ds and serial advance will 
all be most seriously handicapped.” 

If the University education is going to be functionally useful in 
the present context, we need a well comeivcd and comprehensive plan 
for the development of higher education, spread over the next twenty 
years, which will include the following three programmes of high 
priority : 

—A radical improvement in the quality and standards of higher 
education end research. 

— Expansion of higher education to meet the manpower needs of 
national development and to some extent, the rising social ambitions 
and expectations of the people; and 

— Improvement of university o.ganisation and administration. 

The Commission recommended, as one of the important reforms in 
higher education, the development of some major universities where 
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standards At the same time, there has also been a rap.d expansion m 
Arts and Commerce courses at the first degree level, and this has been 
dictated, not so much by the enrolment capacity of the institutions 
concerned or the employment opportunities available, but by the pressures 
of public demand which have increased immensely The effect of this 
expansion on standards has been even more ad\ erse ” 

In international comparison it would be wrong to compare our 
first degrees in arts, commerce or science with the corresponding first 
degrees of educationally advanced countries What is really coropanble 
is our second, degree tn arts commerce and science and first degrees 
in agriculture, engineering and medicine with the first degrees gi>en by 
the universities in the educationally advanced countries, where the 
duration of the Mst degree course is about the same, irrespective of 
the fact whether it is a degree in arts science, engineering or medicine 
Thus, the overall expansion of higher education in India is far too 
meagre in comparison with that in the more industrialized countries, 
enrolments in the professional courses particularly m science and 
agriculture, are extremely inadequate for the needs of our economic 
development, our system of higher education is more wasteful (lower 
ntto of output to input) than in countries like the U Iv. or the USSR 
and the provision of part time education or correspondence courses 
which is made on a very large scale in affluent countries like the U h 
the US \ and the USSR is conspicuous by its absence in our 
system of higher education ’ 

\s regards future enrolment policy in higher education, the Commi 
ssiuii clearly stated that the expansion of facilities in higher education 
should be planned broadly on the basis of general trends regarding 
man power needs and employment opportunities and remarked \t 
present there is an over-production of graduates in arts and commerce 
bceause of the adoption of opendoor policy, and consequently there is 
a growing incidence of unemployment amongst them On the other 
hand there is a shortage of professional specialists and there is a 
consequent need to increase the facilities m professional courses such 
as agncultu-e, engineering medicine etc, and especially at the post 
graduate stage m science and arts ’ 

\ccofdmg to the Commission the total enrolment in higher education 
IS expected to rise from 1 9o000 to 9 72000 m 19s5 SO oral an average 
annual late of S 4 per Cent The Commission emphasised the ntel 
for redtung the rate of expansion at the undergraduate stage m couf'es 
of ms an 1 commerce and highlighted the need for expanding science 
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There is a variety of causes which has brought about these ugly 
experiences oE uncivilized behaviour, e. g. the uncertain future facing 
educated young men leading to a sense of frustration • which breeds 
irresponsibility, the mechanical and unsatisfactory nature of many curri- 
cular programmes, the totality of inadequate facilities for teaching and 
learning in the large bulk of institutions; the poor student-teacher con- 
tact; the inefficiency and lack of scholarship on the part of many teachers; 
the absence of imagination and fact combined with firmness on the part 
of heads of institutions; the prevalence of teacher politics in some 
colleges and universities; the attempt by political parties to interfere in 
their work and by no means the least, the impact of conditions of public 
life in the country, the falling standards of discipline among the adults 
and a weakening of their civic consciousness and integrity.” 

In this connection the Commission made the following 
recommendations: 

1. Education should enable young men and women to learn and 
practise civilized forms of behaviour and to commit themselves to special 
values of significance. 

2. The responsibility for indiscipline taking place is multilateral and 
no effective solution is possible unless each agency -students, parents, 
teachers, State Government and political parties does its own duty. 

3. Earnest efforts should be made to remove the educational deficien- 
cies that contribute to student unrest and to set up an adequate consulta- 
tive and administrative machinery to prevent the occurrence of acts of 
indiscipline. 

4. The incentives to positive discipline ha\e to come from opportuni- 
ties that the institution presents to the intellectual and social demands 
it makes on the students. A better standard of student scA’ices is also 
necessary. 

5. The w hole university life should be treated as one and polariza- 
tion between reachers, students and administration should he avoided. 

Regarding the expansion of education in the first three plans, the 
Commission obseA’ed : ** One of the important features of educational 
development in the post independence period has been rapid expansion 
of the professional education in engineering, medicine and agriculture 
and of science courses for the first and second degrees. Tins was 
necessitated by the programmes for economic development undertdaken 
m the first three plans. By and large, this expansion has outstripped 
the facilities available ( in real terms) and it had an adverse effect on 
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3 The universities should give considerable autonomy to their 
departments The principle that good ideas often originate at the loner 
level must be recognised and respected m the gove nance of a university 
Wider administrative and financial powers should be delegated to a 
committee of management to be set up m each Department unde, the 
chairmanship of the head of the department 

4 The freedom and autonomy of colleges must be recognised and 
respected m the same spirit as the university wants it for itself 

5 There should be joint committees of teachers and students in 
each department and in every college and cent al committee under the 
chairmanship of the head of the institution fo the discussion tf common 
problems and difficulties Student representatives should also be associated 
with the academic councils and the cowls of universities 


1 or affiliated colleges the Commission made the following rccommcti 
dations 

1 \ffiliation of colleges should be granted by the universities after 
consultation with the State Gove nment has been made 


2 A committee of vice chancellors in the State should be set up to 
advise the Lducation Department regarding the grant m aid to affiliated 

colleges 

3 There should be c council of affliatea colleges in every affiliating 
university to advise the university on all the matters relating to 
affiliation of colleges 

A The existing machinery for the grant of affiliation to colleges 
and for their periodical inspection should be strengthened 

0 A filiation should be regarded as a privilege which is to be 
continually earned and deserved 

6 The LGC maj examine the question of a small nucleus sla f 
being sanctioned to each affiliating university for the proper orgam/a 
tion of an inspection programme 

7 The most important reform which alone will make it possible 
to improve a filiated oolktes .i to roh.o cnrolmuil lo tbo facings, 
available 


Kegarding ibe university Grants Commission the Commission 
KUggeseted as under 

1 >llh>Cl.c ulm .Mil !<■ "» in«nkJ «l»l 

i 1 I r,c ho ild MUilnallj rcpiisonl ll.<- o Urn. rpectn m of !i Clu-r 
bu„ 8 : bi-Ui .. iiooM U mere re 
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education of quality and for increasing professional education at the 
undergraduate stage, especially in agriculture, engineering- and teaching. 
The Commission pleaded for selective admissions, a major objective of 
the policy in selecting students for admission being to secure social 
justice and to spread the net wide enough to catch all available talent. 
For the successful implementation of this scheme, the Commission 
recommended universitiy boards of admissions and Central testing 
organisation to be set up by the University Grants Commission. 

About the college size, the Commission recommended t lie general 
policy to encourage the establishment of bigger institutions which 
tend to be more efficient and economic. “A college should normally 
have a minimum enrolment of 500 and it would be preferable to raise 
it to 1000 or more in as many colleges as possible. The Commission 
was in favour of separate colleges for women at the under-graduate 
level if there is a local demand and free access oE women students 
to courses in arts, humanities, science and technology. They also reco- 
mmended courses in home-science, nursing, education and social work 
which attract a large proportion of girls. 

At the post-graduate stage, the Commission held that the bulk of 
post-graduate and research work has to be concentrated in the univers- 
ities and their constituent colleges rather than in the affiliated colleges. 

Regarding courses at the first degree, the Commission stated that 
the link between the subjects taken at the school stage and those 
opted for the first degree should be less rigid than at present and 
said that it is because of this link that specialization starts undesirably 
early. At the level of Master's degrees in arts and science, they 
observed: "These is an urgent need to introduce an element of flexibility 
and innovation in the organization, of the courses for the Master’s degree, 
borderline and inter-disciplinary subjects are fast becoming areas of 
major study and research. 

The Commission advocated university autonomy and made following 
recommendations: 

1. The proper sphere of university autonomy lies in the selection 
of students, the appointment ami promotion of teachers and the 
determination of courses of study, methods of teaching and the selection 
of areas and problems of research. 

2. The representation of the non-academic clement on university 
bodies should be mainly for the purpose of presenting the wider interests 
of society as a whole but not to impose them. 
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of education for agriculture will be based on three main clenients- 
fescaMi er the development of the appropriate technology, extension 
or the communication of the technology to practising farmers, and 
training of the needed personnel.” 

“If agiicidturtl development is to receive the impetus it needs, 
education for agriculture must become a major concern of the entire 
national svstem of education whose responstbdi ties go beyond the tm 
ning of specialized personnel. An orientation towards agriculture must 
be given in all educational institutions. Further more, the education 
system must give the training needed to those who will man the suppor 
ting services required for agricultural development in order to develop 
programmes which meet the above needs quickly and effectively and it 
w ill be essential among other things — 

— to set up a number of agricultural Universities with integrated 
programmes of research, training and extension, 

—to attract talented students, reseachers and teachers to agriculture; 
— to develop programmes of agricultural research, training and eaten 
sion m other universities and institutions of higher education; 

— to improve agricultural colleges; 

— to establish agricultural poly technics to train agricultural terhni 
ctans; 

—to give a certain orientation to agiiculture and rural problems in 
the education as a whole. 

—to develop agricultural extension programmes, and particularly to 
establish primary extension centres and 

— to associate successful and progressive farmers closely with the 
agricultural universities, colleges, polytechnics and primaiy extension 
centies and to give them adequate status and facilities." 

On the basis of estimates in the ISJ/LSE paper, the agricultural 
universities will have to tram about 2,50.000 to 3,00,000 specialists at the 
graduate and post graduate levels in a large number of categories some 
of which aie 

1 \gficulture (including animal husbands and veterinary science) 
fer university teachers and executives. 

„ £ n <Mncciii>6 (umieisuy and polytechnic teachers and research 
,*“ * nnctl engineers irrigation engineers, and hydrologists 

workers, 

mwlmunl =‘>5 m “ ri ! 

V 
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set up separate UGC-type organisations for agricultural, engineering 
and medical education and to create a machinery that would effectively 
coordinate them. 

2. The UGC should consist of 12-15 members; not more than one- 

third should be officials of Government and at least one third from 
the universities. J 

3. The UGC should adopt a practice of working through standing 
committees set up to deal with important responsibilities entrusted 
to it. 

A. The visiting committees appointed by the UGC should visit 
each university every three years and work in greater detail and depth. 

5. Considerably larger funds should be available to the UGC to 
enable it to deal effectively with the magnitude and importance of the 
problems and responsibilities as envisaged. 

6. The responsibility of co-ordinating standards should continue 
to vest in one body, vi/. the UGC. 

The Commission considered the problem of agricultural education 
and observed : “ Recent events have dramatized the backward state of 
agricultural development in India. Food production has not kept pace 
with population growth, rendering us dependent on the surplus produ- 
ction of the other countries to avoid starvation. This is critical 
enough in itself but it is further compounded by the fact that an under- 
developed agriculture retards industriahzation by its demands on 
foreign exchange, by its lack of surpluses for industrial exploitation 
and by the maintenance of a low purchasing power among the masses 
of the people . . We must attempt at least to double the production 
of food in the next fifteen years and maintain an adequate rate of 
growth thereafter. \V« must change food habits, lessen our depending 
on the \ agarics of the monsoon and the winter rains, and 
mi prose the quality of the products of our farms, forests and fisheries 
and push through a rural improvement programme to transform the 
life in the villages from one of feudal backwardness into that of mode- 
rnized communities. Tlie*se goals can only be achieved through the 
application of s lento and technolonv to the oroblems of acricultural 
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and weaving; (36) Mdbeny-pests and diseases; (3?) Silkworm-improve- 
meat; [38] Applied microbiology; [39] General Horticulture; [«o] Olencu- 
lture; [41] Pomology;; [42] Horticulture; [43] Gardening; [44] Landscape 
Gardening; [45] borestation practices; [46] Forest conservation; [47] Fore- 
stry civil engineering; [4s] Forestry Economy; [49] Forestry tree improve- 
ment; [50J General forestry; [51] General fisheries; [52] Marine Biology; 
[53] Oceanology; [54] Climatology and Mcteology; [55] Fishing Craft- 
construction and maintenance; [56] Navigation; [57] Maritime law; 
[5SI Fishery law; [59] Fishery Practice; [60] Fisheries manufacture; 
[61] Fisheries micro-biology; [62] Fishing machinery; (63) Cold storage 
and Refrigeration; [64] processing of fishery products; [65] Wireless 
communication; [67] Electric Theory; [68] Wood technology; [69] Logging 
and ^ood transport,- po} Farm much )nery— principles and Design; 
[71] Farm machinery-use and maintenance; [72] Metallurgy, [73] Extension 
Education; (743 Educational psychology, [75] Rural organisation; [76] Rural 
Sociology; [77] Cookery; [78] Bakery anti flour confectionery; [79] Diete- 
tics; [80] Home management; [81] Millinery; [S2] Needle work and 
Embroidery; [33] Upholstery; [84] Tailoring [85] Weaving, [86] Applied 
Biology; [87] Applied Chemistry; [88] Applied physics,- [89] Applied 
Mathematics; [90] Statistics; [92] Catering; [93] Human health; [94] Geo- 
logy; and [95J Soil Science. 

C. A sample of certificate course which might be offered in agri- 
cultural polytechnics : 

[1] •Agricultural workers of various types; [Z] Nursery Assistants; 

[3] Gardriers; [4] Grading, packing, etc. of farm produce; [5] Food and 
Fruit produce processing; [6] Dairying processing; [7J Fisheries operatives; 

[8] Tractor operatives; [9] Tubewell ami other appliauce operatives; 

J 10] Forestry Assistants' [11] Poultry keepers; [12] Egg Graders and 
packers; [13] Processing Assistants; [14] Pig husbandly assistants; 

[15] Dressers for live stock; [16] Wool handlers and shearers; [17] Carcase 
utilization assistants; [18] Labotatory attendants; and [19] Storage 
Assistants. 

Government of India resolved on science policy on 4th March, 1958: 
••The' Wealth and prosperity of a nation depends on the effective utili- 
zation of its human and material resources through industrialization. The 
use of human material to industrialization demands its education in science 
and training in technical skills. Industry opens up possibilities of great 
fulfilment of the individual. India’s enormous resources of manpower 
can only become an asset in the modem world, when trained and 
educated. The Commission, in regard to vocational, technical and 
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A : Diploma courses : Diploma in [l] Integrated Agriculture; [2] Farm 
management; [3l Crop husbandry; [4] Crop improvement, [5] Plant 
protection, [6] Seed production and processing; [7] Soil health and 
fertility; [8] Laboratory techniques [9] storage of agricultural products; 
[10] Fruit production; [11] Vegetable production; [12] Gardening; [13] 
Irrigation and Drainage [14] Agriclutural civil engineering; [15] Processing 
of farm products [16] Processing of Horticulture products [17] Farm 
machinery-use and maintenance; [18] Poultry-Husbandry; [19] Processing 
of poultry products; [20] -Animal Husbandry; [21] .-Livestock health [22] 
Processing of livestock products [23] Dairying; [24] Processing of milk 
products [25] Refrigeration and cold storage; [26] Forestation practices; 
[27] Forest conservation; [28] Forest Civil Engineering; [29] Wood 
technology [301 Carpentry and jointly [31] Forest tree improvement; 
[32] Fisheries-general; [33] Navigation; [34] Fishing machinery operation 
and maintenance; [35] Processing of fisheries products; [36] Meteorology; 
[37] Communication; [38] Agricultural Extension* [39] Education [40] 
Agricultural Economics; [41] Rural Sociology; [42] Sericulture; [43] 
Epiculture; [44] Pig husbandry [45] Sheep husbandry; [46] Wool technology 
[47] Chemistry of farm products; [48] Applied microbiology; [49] Marine 
engineering. [50] Food technology [51] Food inspection, Analysis and 
Hygiene [52] Health visiting [53) Nutrition, and [54] Home Science. 

B. Different subjects which might be taught in agricultural polyte- 
chnics : 

Appropriate combination of these might be required to satisfy the 
requirement of the various courses mentioned above. 

[1] General Agriculture; [2] Integrated Agriculture; [3] Soil Health 
and Soil Fertility [4] Production of field crop [5] Seed production and 
processing [6] Crop improvement; [71 Farm Management [8] Farm 
Business; [9] Plant protection diseases; [10] Plant protection-pests; [11] 
Use and properties of fungicides; [12] Use and properties of pesticides 
[13] Agricultural surveying and Levelling; [14] Water use in Agriculture; 
[15] Agricultural construction; [16] Land Reclamation; [17] Processing 
of Farm produce; [18J Livestock health; [19] Livestock maintenance; 
[20] Livestock nutrition*. [21] Livestock breeding; [22] Poultry maintenance; 
[23] Poultry Health; [24] Poultry nutrition; [25l Poultry improvement; 
[26] Pig husliandry; [27] Poultry of Eggs and Poultry products. [28] 
Protection of Egg rnd Poultry products; [29] Protection of milk products; 
[30] Processing of piggery products; [31] Chemistry of Farm Produce; 
[32] Seri culture -Silkworm Egg production; [33] Sericulture -Mulberry 
rulturc; (34) Scriculture-Silk worm diseases; [35] Sericulture-silkreeling 
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technicians (diploma holders) both supervisory and higher techni 
cians or technologists, 

— engineers (graduates) 

—research and design engineers (Post graduates) 

iacilities at the loner secondary and higher secondary levels are 
concerned with the education and training of two groups Our mam 
recommendation is that by 19sG some 20 pereent of all enrolments at 
the loner secondary level and about 50 percent beyond class \ should 
be m part time or full time vocational professional courses A strong 
t/fort, primarily !>v the Central Government is needed to encourage 
bojs and girls pa ticularly in the age group 14 18 to follow vocational 
and technical courses A concerted and sustained prog amme by all 
Ministries and departments is needed to interest parents and children 
m technical work m vocational courses in making technical carec s 
attractive ancl in informing public opinion of needs and possibilities 
a centrall> sponsored scheme of assistance to vocational couises along 
the lines of the Smith Hughes Ut of tie US \ unde witch direct 
subsidies a e made from federal funds could give an elective impetus 
to tilts programme Schools themselves should be outward looking to 
the world of work and organize elective guidance committees at 
the district level and State levels It is fundamental in our view that 
such courses at this stage be predominantly terminal m character 

Regarding the semi skilled and skilled workers the Commission 
observed ‘ Semi skilled and skilled wo kers are now trained principally 
in the ITIs of which soire 356 exist with a total capacity of 1,13000 
In addition facilities exist in tecbmeal high schools principally m the areas 
of the old Bombay State m junior technical High schools (103 with a 
total potential capacity of 16 000) in artisan training centres (under the 
Ministry of Community Develop ment) m p'ogrammes of Rhadi an l 
Village Industries Commission in a number of private and Government 
trades schools and the techn cal commercial and agrieultu al streams 
of multipurpose schools designed to give a vocational bias to the 
students in preparation for their training as skilled workers 

The Commission recommended that available places in IITs should 
be more than doubled in the fourth plan that the con ses of stud> in 
IITs should be redesigned so as to meet the demands and to give the 
trainees a b o-vder base of skills and that particular eTort should be 
made to attract boys after the p imary ‘thool The) also recommended 
lowering down the minimum age of entiy to 14 
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The junior technical high schools and the longer established techm 
cal high schools accept children after the primary stage and normally 
offer a three years course of training which combines general education 
and technical training including shop practice However, a study 
recently conducted by the planning Commissions, shows a high wastage 
rate m a number of junior technical schools, and the fact that a signi 
ficant percentage of those passing out do not enter employment but 
rejoin the educational stream, either in polytechnics or PUC courses 
1TI training is supeno to the training imparted m junior technical 
schools The commission, therefore, recommended that the junior 
technical schools should be renamed technical high schools and along 
with the existing technical high schools be unmistakably designed as 
schools for the training of skilled workers and as such made attractive 
to students and employers and not to be regarded as poor alternative 
to general secondary education or as a more ccstly preparation for entry 
to polytechnics The length of courses may vary from course to course, 
with a strong emphasis on experiences in all these school® With this 
change technical high schools with this greater emphasis in general 
education could be a valuable alternative to iTl’s in preparing skilled 
workers, and to general secondary schools 

Regarding technician training, the Commission observed that the 
second level of skills which the education system at the secondary 
level is called upon to provide is the middle level supervisory and 
technician group As per the standards followed by the Engineering 
societies of western Europe and the United States The following 
duties are typical of those carried by engineering technicians 

Working on design and development of engineering plant and 
st ucture, erecting, drawing, inspecting and testing engineering cons 
truction, and equipment, use of surveying instruments operating 
maintaining repairing engineering services and locating defects therein, 
activities connected with research development, testing of materials 
and components, soil engineering, servicing equipment and advising 
consumers ’ 

Technicians are in the mam trained in three year diploma courses 
m polytechnics of which there are some 274 [Plus 17 girls’ polytech 
mcsl as against 43 m 1947 The Commission observed * In India 
many graduate engineers are in fact doing what should be regarded 
m technicians t>pc work. This is a wasteful use of their skills and 
an unnecessary charge on training costs Highly industrialized countries 
are placing more and more emphasis on the training ef middle level 
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technicians, whose role and status are, unfortunately little appreciated 
in India.., Our ' pyramid of trained manpower is top-heavy. While 
proportions vary from industry to industry, the ratio adopted in advan- 
ced industrialized countries appears to be of the order of l ; 3 or even 
1 : 5 or 6 [a ratio recommended by the 1956 UK white paper on 
Technical Education in India, the aggregate ratio is to-day one engineer 
to about 1.4 technicians. This ratio varies fromjndustiy to industry 
and includes certificate as well as diploma holders. “Thus, there is not 
only a strong case, but an urgent need for a much more rapid increase 
in training facilities at the technician level. The Commission suggested 
that our over-all immediate goal should be to improve the overall 
ratio of engineers to technicians to 1 : 2:5 by 1975 and 1 : 3 or 4 by'l9s6. 

Th^ Commission noted that various-studies on the amount of 
wastage in student-enrolling for polytechnical education, for different 
periods have shown overall range of wastage rates in diploma courses 
varying between 33.6 percent and 50 percent. The Commission suggested 
the following immediate steps to correct these weaknesses: 

£13 Periodic investigations should be carried out in co-operation 
with industry," aimed “at job analysis specifications in terms of levels 
and clusters of skills and responsibilities for technicians. Courses 
should lie revised in the light of these determinations, aiming not at 
producing a lower class engineer but a technician in the terms we 
have defined; , 

12] Diploma training should be made more practical, by including 
industrial experience, particularly in the last year of training; 

[3] polytechnics should lie located only in industrial areas, industrial 
estates or areas specifically designated for development as industrial 
locations; 

[4] Polytechnics located tn rural areas should develop courses 
allied to agriculture for the craftsmen and technicians needed by agro- 
industrieS and extension work; 


15] Teachers in polytechnics should not he fresh degree holders 
from engineering colleges, but should combine good practical experience 
with academic qualifications. A greater effort should be made to recruit 
teachers, including diploma holders, from industry. Extensive p.ogramme 
of summer institutes should be organised for the stud of polytechnics, 
course for such teachers should nlso be organised at the regional 
cOlle«es of engineering and institutes of technology, "here the 
trainees should be given orientation in teaching practice as Mali as 
supervised production experience and courses tn baste sciences; 
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[6] Vacations should be used by students and staff to do production 
work on hand tools, simple machine tools, small lathes, drilling 
machines, etc. either for equipping secondary schools or for sale; 

17] Since technicians will be called upon to assume semi-managerial 
roles, their training should also include some introduction to industrial 
psychology, management, costing and estimation; ' 

[8] For technicians who come up from industry, polytechnics 
should offer pait-time courses, which will require much closer coopera- 
tion between polytechnics and mdusry so as to design courses of 
study more closely related to industrial needs; '* ' 

f9] Poly technical education should be based t on local manpower 
needs as well as total national needs; 

(10) Courses of special interest to girls should be developed in 
polytechnics. Such courses would include secretarial practice,;pharmacy, 
interior decoration, electronics and radio technology, instrument techno- 
logy, dress design, commercial art, medical laboratory technology, 
library science and architecture; ( 

(11) polytechnics should be expanded to the maximum size for 
maximum utilization of human and material sources; 

(12) Adequate staffing should be ensured and frequent turnover of 
staff should be avoided. 

Regarding otlier vocational courses, the Commission stated that a 
great range of courses in commercial, scientific and industrial trades 
can be offered. Terminal courses leading to certificates and diplomas 
in these areas and in special interest to girls such as domestic science, 
nutrition nursery, social work etc. can be one, two, three or four years’ 
duration and be offered in schools or special institutions, e.g., for Seamen, 
extension workers, nurses, distributive trades, commercial art and 
design etc.) 

Arrangements with employers for sandw ich courses or for the parttime 
release of employees [say 2 to 3 hours per week] for training 
purpose should be worked out and evening, correspondence, and vacation 
courses should be offered for those who enter employment after class 
IX or X ..Products of technical high schools, polytechnics and the agri- 
cultural poly technics should Ik.* encouraged to think of setting up their 
own or joining together with othe.s in creating small scale workshops 
industries or services needed in the community, on a self employed, 
co operative or community sponsored basis. The agencies to l>e involved 
in the creation of such programmes would be Government [including 
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armed forces], industry, educational institutions and professional 
organisations *' 1 

The Commission further held the view that the recruitment of well 
qualified B Sc students in engineering courses specially m subjects 
such as electronics, instrumentation should be strongly supported and 
encouraged, with courses suitably adjusted to make up for their in- 
experience in workshop practice Such courses should normally he of 
three years’ duration 


As stated by the Commission, the requirements of industrial 
development, in the successive five years plans make it clear 
that growing numbers of technical personnel will be specially 
required in metallurgy chemical engineering fuel technology, 
production eugineermg, etr for heavy methinery manufacture machine 
tools, electrical equipment, metallurgical w orks, fenlizers, chemical and 
other manufactured goods Majority of the existing engineering colleges 
provide only for the three basic fields civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering In order to relate the courses degree and diploma to the 
varying t> pes of engineers and technicians required by industry it is 
necessary to change the traditional pattern and diversify courses in 
the existing anil new institutions to produce the needed technical 
personnel In addition, the Commission stres c cd that colleges and 
institutes should become much more concerned with the future needs 
of industiy In o der to make this pu poseful resea ch design p oiects 
should he made a part of the cu ictilum horn the third j car Adequate 
machinery fo continuing revision of syllabuses is needed for whuh 
general guidance can I e given at the national level by expert committees 
drawn from industry, teachers and research workers 


About modern needs, the Commission observed ‘We art emering 
new fields and introduciug more sophisticated processes based on 
newer technology and applied sciences Tor these new needs, many of 
which must be anticipated some years m advance- courses must also be 
developed and manpower estimates made Some of these fields ar e 
(0 Electronics, (2) Instrument technology, including automation, (J) 
Chemical technology, ( 4 ) m metallurgy, the processmg of raw materia!* 
and special alloys, (a) Aeronautics and Astronautics, (6) Nuclear power 
Generation * 


The Commission suggested that teachers should them sell es obtain 
nrattical esperience utlhm industry through wcauon ttorls consultant) 
tsjn tracts uorkrag »tth industry in the deselopmi.nl and revision pf 
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their courses o£ study and carrying out research for industry. In addi- 
tion, wide spread summer institutes for upgrading the knowledge of 
engineering teachers should be organised. For practising engineers the 
Commission recommended to make it possible to take post-graduate 
qualifications in sessions spread over a number of years. In order to 
attract high quality engineers in teaching and research, salary scales 
must » be adequately attractive. , f 

With a view to meeting the existing shortage of engineering 
teachers (28.9 percent in colleges and 31.2 percent in polytechnics, 
the .Commission observed that the intake capacity (122) of the technical 
training programme is too small for our needs and recommended 
that the institutes of technology should undertake large scale teachers 
training programmes for graduate and post-graduate students and 
that the scheme for centres for advanced study should be extended to 
cover the technological field and that centres in selected subjects be 
built up on an all-India basisT 

As regards equipment, the Commission recommended the timely 
release of foreign exchange, stock-piling of essential equipment and 
spare parts, and co-ordinated purchases through one agency. They also 
suggested that industry and also defence should be approached to loan 
or gift new or old equipment, or the samples of their product to 
institutions, both colleges and polytechnics. The Commission stressed 
attempts to design and manufacture of equipment locally. 

The Commission noted that the growth of facilities at post-graduate 
engineering courses level has been consulerai }e sin<.e 1917. The tola 1 
enrolment in 19G5-66 was about 2000 in -U institutions out of which 
only 7 o.fcred facilities for post-graduate diploma and IMi.D, with an 
intake capacity of 125. The old stock of post-graduates in engineering 
technology was estimated to be around <1000 in 1964. The Commission 
held the view that admission reputfements to post-graduate courses 
should include at least one year's experience within industry. *Ihcv 
suggested that selected institutions should be encouraged to organise, 
m cooperation with national laboratories, research institutions and 
industry one or two year post-graduate courses leading todegrccsjdiplomas 
in subjects such as industrial engineering, fluid motion technology, 
rocket technology, materials science, operational research, automation, 
radar engineering, u elding technology, highway and tra.Iic engineering, 
and instrument technology. Apart from research it should l>e permissible 
to obtain a doctorate degree on the basis of professional development 
and design work within industry. 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE LIST OT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 

I Agriculture and Allied Courses ' 

[1] Tarm Organisation and management, [2] 1 orestry, [3] 1-ibre 
industry, [4] Gur and Khandsan industry, [5] Horticulture [6] Poultry 
practice, 17} Palm gur industry [„] Spinning and Weaving and [9] Village 
oil industry 

II Art and design 

[1} Architecture., [2] I ashion design [3] burmture Design, [4] In 
dustnal Design [5] Interior Decoration, {6] Landscape Architecture, 
[7] Sculpture, and [8] Textile Design 

III Busmesss Administration 

J13 Accountancy [2] Advertising [3] Book Keeping, [4] Company 
and Secretarial Practice, [5] Estate Management, [6] Hospital Admmis 
t ration, [7] Insura ice, [8] Industrial forcmanship [9} Librarianship, 
(10J Local Government aud public administration, [11] Marketing, 
[12J Minagcrial Training, [13] Oifice management, [14] Personnel 
management, [la] Salesmanship, [16] Shop Assistants, [17] Wmdou 
dressing and display, [18] Works management, 

IV 1 ood Trades 

[1] Bakery and confectionery, [2] Chocolate making, [3] I ood msptc 
tion and analysis, [4] l ood technology, [5] Milk Pasteurisation, process 
& distribution [6] Warehousing, 

V Health \V elf are 

[1] Child care, [2] Dental nurses/assistants, [3] Dispensing assistants, 

[4] Dispensing opticians, [0] Health visitors, [6J Midwifery, [7] Medical 
laboratory technicians, [8] Psychotherapy, [9] Pharmacy, [10J Public 
Health inspection, [11] Speech therapy 


VI Horae seience 

[1] Cookery, [2] Domestic subjects, [3] Dress making, [4] Home 
mumgemuit, [3] Millinery, [6] Necdlonorl. and embroidery, [7J Tailoring 
and [8] Upholstery, 


VII Music 1 Drama 

Vm Natural Seienees/Biological Sciences (Llementan) 

/,\ vnidied Biology (2) (a)Bactenolog> (b)bio chemistry, (c)Botany, 
1 ,v siolocy •> nl -Zoology (3) Malhvmalics W Compiling and 
slMistios (UMPpli® 1 (o) Ollier auentxa (a) Timber icUinology 

and (b) Valor, mry auences 
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IXi Book Production and Printing : 

(1) Book Production, (2) Book Binding, (3) Electro and Stereo- 
typing (4) Lino-composition, (5) Lithographic printing, (6) Monotype 
(7) Photo-engraving, (s) Photo-lithography, (9) Printing General, 
(10) Priming warehouse practical. 

X. Wholesale and Retail Trades : 

(l) Flower display, (2) Grocery, (3) Meat trade and meat distribution 

(5) Paper mechandising and (6) Retail management and store keeping. 

XI. Leather-based Industries : 

(l) Tannary, (2) Leather goods manufacturing, (3) Footwear, 
(4) Leather for sports goods, (5) Upholstry leather. 

XII. Sports goods Industry ; 

XIII. Wood-based industries : 1 

(1) Boat-Building, (2) Carpentry (3) Doors and windows on 
commercial bases; (4) Furniture, (5) Handloom and its accessaries, 

(6) Pencil making, (7) Packing cases, (8) Photo frames, (9) Radio cabinets, 
and (10) Toys. 

XIV. Chemical Industries : 

(1) Boot polish manufacture, (2) Bakelite manufacture, (3) Carbon 
papers and typewriter ribbons. (4) Cattle fcod, (5) Ceramics, (6) Cosmetics, 

(7) Cutlery, (8) Drawing and filter papers, (9) Dyeing, (10) Electroplating 
(12) Fruit and Vegetable preservation; (13) Food colours; (14) Fish curing 
(15) Glass toys. (16) Hot dip galvanizing; (17) Low tensiou porcelain 
insulators; (is) Matches; (19) Mirro r s; (20) Metal polishing, (21) Nylon 
fishing nets,. (22) Plastics, (23) Plaster of Pans, (24) Pigments, (25) Re- 
treading motor tyres, (26) Rubber canvass transmission belts, (27) Rubber 
toys, (28) Sealing wax (29) Stoneware jars, (30) Slates, (31) Saltgazed 
sewer pipes. (32) Scientific glass apparatus, (33) Soap making (34) Syn- 
thetic textiles, (35) Tin plating, (36) Vacuum flasks, (37) Writing inks 
manufacture, (38) Water proof packing papers. 

XV. Civil Engineenng. 

(1) Building. (2) Brick work, (3) Carpentry and joinery, (4) Concrete 
technology, (5) Costing and estimating, (6) Furnace brick work, (7) Gla- 
zing, (8) Heating and \entilating, (9) Plastering, (10) Plumbing and 
sanitary engineering, (11) Roof slating and tilling, (12) Structural 
engineering. (12) Town planning, (14) Surveying, (15) Wall and floor 
tiling 1 ni lmhng mosaic wo»l. 
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XVI. Electrical Engineering : 

(1) Domestic wiring, (2) Domestic electric appliances, (3) Electrical 
accessories, (4) Electric fans, (5) Electric horns, (6) Flourescent tubes, 
(7) Loud speakers, (s) Motor winding (9) Refrigerators servicing, (10) 
Radio chasis (ll) Radio and television servicing, (12) Storage batteries 
manufacture (la) Small transformers, 

XVII. Engineering General •• 

' (1) Agricultural implements, (2) Blacksmithy, (3) Bicycle parts, 
(4) Drawing Boards and accessories, (5) Fittings (6) Hand tools, (7) 
Foundry (a) Heat treatment, (9) Instrument engineering, (10) Metalware 
(U) Motor vehicle servicing, (12) Mechanical toys, (13) Pattern making, 
(H) Pumps ami Pipe iittings, (15) Quarrying, (16) Steel furniture, (17) 
Sewing machine attachments', (is) Scales manufacture, (19) Sheet metal 
works, (20) Water meter*,, (21) Welding. 

XVIIL Miscellaneous : 

(1) Beekeeping, (2) Cinema and film studio work, (3) Ebonj handi- 
craft, (4) Gobar Gas, (5) Goldsmithy and Silvcrsmithy, (6) Hairdressing 
and allied services, (7) Jwellery manufacture, (8) Laundry and dr> clean- 
ing work (9) Lime manufacture, (10) Musical instruments, (11) Newar 
weaving, (12) Pottery, (13) Tobacco processing, (14) Woolen goods, 
(15) Other personal services, (16) Manufacture of miscellaneous articles 
of daily use. 

Science Education and Research ’ 1 

The basic approach and philosophy underlying the reconstruction of 
education adopted by the Commission rests on their deep conviction 
that the progress, welfare and security of the nation depends upon 
rapid, planned ami sustained growth in the quality and extent of educa 
tion and technology. Science has radically transformed man’s material 
environment. In technically advanced countries the average span of human 
life has increased by more than a third over the last hundred yeais. 

Science is universal and so can be its benefits. Even more profound 
is its contribution to cultufe. Science is liberating and enriching the 
mind and enlarging the human spirit. Science represents, a cumula- 
tive and cooperative activity of mankind and its rate of growth is 
extremely rapid. The doubling period of science, and activities related to 
it is some ten to lifteen years. Again, it is the characteristic of expanding 
science and technology that the S»P bulucen banc dcunwy and 
its application is continually diminishing. 
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Science has added a new dimension to education and to its role in 
the life of a nation, but central to all this is the quality of education. 
What we desparately need is improvement in the standard and quality 
of science education at all levels in the country. Strengthening university 
science and research must be treated as a fundamental national goal., 
To achieve quality in science education and research demands serious 
and sustained effort, full and vigorous government and public support, 
a relentless pursuit of excellence and above’- all, it needs determination, 
hard work and dedication. For strengthening science and research, the 
Commission recommended the following steps and action-programmes 

— recognition that teaching and research are mutually supporting' 
activities. High quality teaching in science is possible only in a research 
environment-research is essential for its sustenance, 

— basic research should be conducted largely within universities, 
and to train research workers should be their major responsibility. La- 
boratories for basic research, unless there be compelling reasons, should 
not be set up divorced from teaching, 

—promotion of effective co-operation (joint research projects, train- 
ing of post-graduate and research students, exchange of staff, etc) 
between institution of higher education and national laboratories and 
industrial" and government scientific establishments and organisations, 

—Centres of Advanced study ; Development of existing centres and 
setting up of new Centres and ‘Clusters of centres’ : The centres should 
serve as a major source of supply of teachers and researchers to other 
institutions, 

—modernization of curricula: Stress on experimental and fieldwork, 

— science education at all levels should be strongly reinforced 
through study of applications to local environmeut and industry, 

— improvement of laboratories and libraries, 

— special attention to gifted students, 

— development of laboratory workshops and facilities for servicing, 
repair and fabrication of scientific apparatus, training of laboratory 
technicians, 

— organisation of courses in interdisciplinary fields, and in subjects 
of special scientific and industrial importance, 

— special attention to developoment of mathematic studies and 
research, 
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—production (on a national basis) of “quality books for undergraduate 
and post-graduate education,” 

—constitution of an effective body to advise government on science 
policy; including priorities in allocation of funds for different sectors 
of researcli, 

—national organisation (academy) of scientists, its major role in 
raising quality of research and of national publications and journals in 
science and technology, promotion of international relations in 
science, and 

— vigorous and continuing effort to forge strong links between 
science, technology and production. A high level of science education 
and. research and a strong industrial and agricultural base go together, 
the three elements in the S. T. P. triad reinforce and accelerate the 
development of one another. 

Recommending selective approach to the problem, the Commission 
stated that no country, affluent or poor, can afford to squander its 
resources on institutions which are of indifferent quality and determined 
to remain stagnant. When resources are scarce and problems formidable, 
the principle of concentration and selectivity becomes all the more 
imperative. 


* In the scientifically advanced countries the cost per student -in pure 
science, in undergraduate and post-graduate courses, is roughly the 
same as that in engincemg and agriculture, while in India’ the average 
cost per student ill pure science is mudi less than that for engineering. 
Thu is because our science laboratories in general are very poorly 
equipped and very little' attention is paid to practical work and demons- 
tration experiments. For our best we must aim to provide the best 
education according to international standards. The education of a vast 
majority of scientists and engineers is not at the level reached by the 
highly industrialized countries. There should be a most careful selection 
of subjects for advanced study and research, and selection of the most 
able students for such courses. 


It IS unfortunate that India to-day » almost a. the bottom end of 
♦ 1,0 i„i,i„r r\'P ner capita, as also of the ladder of per capita 
Yt « education and research. The Indian expenditure on 
expenditure n higher, and research and development, is 

education from a year: it is about 3 percent of the GNT, the 

about 13 Rs. per P fof P the USA j s R s . 20001 - (at 10 percent cost of 
corresponding ^ of the fentur y the per capita Indian expenditure- 
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on education and research, on most optimistic projections, may go upto 
Rs. 200 per year ( at constant price )- this would be as high as nearly 
ten percent of the per cent oE per capita GNP at that time. The corres- 
ponding figure for the USA is likely to exceed Rs. 10,000 per year. 
Thus, the big gap to-day will become far bigger in tbe coming decades. 

In the utilization of our scientific manpower we must strive our 
utmost to achieve high/ efficiency-higher even than that of the industri- 
ally developed countries, if we can. 

If science is to be pursued with full vigour and zest and is to become 
a mighty force in the Indian renaissance, it must derive its ‘nourishment’ 
from our cultural and spiritual heritage and not bypass it. Science must 
become an integral part of our cultural fabric. In the western world 
(rather in the northern world), there are people who are seriously 
perturbed by the imbalance between the growth of science and awareness 
of the true interest and welfare of mankind as a whole. Knowledge and 
wisdom, power and compassion, are out of balance. We must guard 
against this.' 

In the last decade the US National Science Foundation, as also the 
Soviet Acedamy of Science, have made a pioneering contribution towards 
initiating a ‘revolution’ in the teaching of science and mathematics. 
A signifeant contribution has also been made by the Nuffield Science 
Foundation which has developed new ^umailum materials at the school 
level. In this context it is important to recognise that science is becoming 
increasingly complex and abstract. The new* developments in physics 
and mathematics make altogether novel demands on abstraction and 
conceptualization of nature. Emphasis should, therefore, he laid, frem 
the earliest stage, on proper understanding of the basic principles and 
the processes of scientific abstraction and creative thinking. Science 
teaching at all levels has to be creative thinking. The habits of 
concentration and contemplation should be developed in the pupils. This 
emphasises the importance of activising and renovating every individual 
teacher. The magnitude of the problems we face is really immense. 

Apart from improving the standard of the post-graduate courses, 
the postgraduate enrolments in science and mathematics would need to 
be expanded severalfold in tbe coming decades to meet the demands of 
rapidly expanding secondary and higher education and of research and 
industry. There is always a scarcity of outstanding persons in any 
profession, and if anything it is more accentuated in science and 
mathematics. If the centres for advanced study are to fulfil their ro|c 
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in setting standards oE teaching and research and m the training of 
future teachers, it is essential that the level of the academic staft of 
the centres is of the highest quality 

The enrolment of science courses expressed per unit of the total 
population is the highest in the southern states The lowest is m the 
State of Rajasthan It is about aOO per million of the population as 
compared to the highest figure of 2200 per million in Kerala This 
regional imbalance m Svience education and even more so in technology 
is a matter of serious concern It has a direct effect on pace of individual 
development 


There is an urgent need in general in revising drastically the 
undergraduate and post g aduate curricula Stress should de laid on the 
importance of field work and environmental studies in biological and 
research sciences Industrial and agricultural appl cations of science 
subjects should be clearly and forcefully brought out and illustrated in 
terms of local industries and experience accessible to students A fre 
quent criticism of geological sudents in our country relates to lack of 
adejuate field training Ade junto time should be devoted to field training 
in an intensive way field t ammg should be continuous over a period 
of at least two months a year Again subjects like geochen istry geophysics 
and geomagnetism and economic geology are of great importance in 
the exploitation of the natural resources In the field of biology, the 
study of mtc-o o gamsms and their role m med emc and agriculture 
dese*ves mveh more attention than is generally the case It is important 


that m our physical science dejartments a proper balance between 
experimental and theoretical aspects is maintained and urgent attention 
should be paid to the development of experimental physicsand chcmi 
stry In the field of chemistry studies m areas such as synthetic 
chem cals fcliliz*. s pesticides, cl cmist v and natural products jK-tro 
chemicals and synthet c fibres j bam aceutical*' and d\es uffs should 
Ik. more p actual lised and in tlose relation to industry \sironom } 
and Astrophysics also desera e special attention 

Then, should be well ejuippcl workshops m eve*) college and 
unKt S,n dui.artmi.iit of Scum c Students should learn the use of 
workshop tools and get acquainted with some ot the es'cntnl laboratory 
tcchm lues and palettes tt glass How. ng ...cal work .ar,«.ut 0 
md-w Hiding photographic ie.lm,|ues and mak.ng of , ro cct.on ,1 dcs 
soldering and wcldng eh. tr.nl crcu.ts and wiring and geem! mam 
‘ on d repair of mechanical and clcetmal e<|u priicnt used in 
laboratories. Students of all some subjects should hate some kno sledge 
of the theOA of ettots statistical concepts md staUstical design of 


experiments 
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It is important to break the prevailing rigidity and deadening uni. 
fortuity, as - also the barriers between departments within the same 
university. An element of f legibility and innovation in the organization 
of our courses for master’s degree should be introduced. A course in 
electricity and magnetism, electronics or material science, if given 
jointly by physicists and engineers can be most stimulating and effective. 

Apart from the usual diploma and degree courses, special certificate 
courses to train precision mechanics, laboratory technicians and other 
skilled operators could be organised. There is a considerable shortage 
at present of laboratory mechanics and middle level technicians. 

The programme of summer institutes is a major instrument in the 
country’s effort towards the improvement of science education in schools 
and colleges. 

The Commission deplored the import situation of most of the 
quality books in science and technology even at the undergraduate level. 
This costs valuable foreign exchange. The country has the talent and 
other resources to produce first rate books. There should be determina- 
tion and planned effort. The Commission recommended that the inter- 
university Board and UGC should take a lead in the matter. 

In the modem world, scientific research constitutes fundamental 
activity oE a nation, vital to its progress, intellectual morale and well 
being. Education and research are not only the fruits but also the seeds 
of industrial development. 

i 

Stating that the current level of expenditure on research and deve- 
lopment in India is about one rupee per capita, nearly 0.3 percent of 
the Gi'P, the Commission deplored : “India is almost at the bottom end 
of the ‘International ladder’ oE Research and development effort 
expressed as a percentage of the GNP. In the industrially advanced 
countries the growth of investment in research and development, and 
of manpower engaged in these activities has suspassed all expectations. 

To do more science we need more scientists. Investment on research 
and that on education are inseparable. The total strength of scientists 
and engineers in India is only a few hundreth of one per cent of the 
labour force. 

The Commission stressed that within the UGC organization an 
important place should be given to a continuous production of objective 
information, by the most advanced methods available, on university 
research and its impact on Indian society. As science in its essential 
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aspects is universal amt supranational, in the formulation of a national 
research policy and its relation to educational policy it >s important to 
make a systematic study and comparison with developments in other 
countries and more significantly, in the USSR, the USA, japan, and the 
People’s Republic of China. In India, there prevails a sort of lack of 
research atmosphere in the universities, while their counterparts in edu- 
cationally advanced countries do a very considerable portion of national 
research work. Engagement in research work is a major pre-conditiori 
for creative teaching and stimulation of creativity. 


The university staff plays a key role in the development and imp- 
rovement of the scientific tradition of the country, and in the organi- 
zation and development of a socially aware and active scientific 
community. Through individual contacts and through student societies 
the teachers help to develop scientific traditions and proper norms of 
behaviour in the students-the' scientific community of the future. Scien- 
tific societies of staff and students-in university departments and colleges 
play an important role in promoting research interest and creativity in 
the youth. The creative scientists and engineers of a country are one 
of its most precious and also scarce assets. These should be so developed 
as to generate a maximum ‘multiplier effect’. As an ultimate goal every 
university teacher in India should become a researcher and every uni- 
versity researcher should become a teacher. •, , 


We cannot over-stress the importance of mathematics in relation to 
science, Education and -research. The new revolution in science 
based on cybernetics and automation which is likely' to be in full swing 
by the end of the' certtury, may have an impact on men even greater 
than anything that has happened so far in human history. The cybernetic 
revolution would give a new importance and role to mathematics. Hence 
it is imperative that deliberate effort is made to place India on the 
‘World map of mathematics’ within the next tn o decades or so. Advanced 
centres of study in mathematics should be established at, three or four 
universities in the next five to t e ’n years. A 1 special effort 'should be made 
by the UGC to provide computation installations and training m progr- 
amming 6n a selective basis in the universities. The possibility of setting 
up an advanced centre in the field for the study of computation theory, 
^Mathematical logic and numerical analysis may be examined by the UGC. 

S ientific research is becoming increasingly complex, expensive and 
1 V Seated and it makes increasingly new* demands on specialized, 

,S * ! costly equipment and instruments. The universities should 

pcr/Mw'botb pure as well as applied scientific research. To-day with 
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the advance of science and technology the distinction between pure and 
applied re search-be tween a research scientist and a research engineer 
-has become artificial and in several fields (e. g. electronics) it has 
disappeared. The difference between pure and applied work is one of 
motivation and goals, and not of techniques and creativity. The problem 
of industrial research need to be jointly tackled on a co-operative basis 
by staff in the universities and engineering institutions as well as those 
working in industry. There should be a movement of staff from univer- 
sities to industry and vice-versa. 

, Tha Commission observed: “University research receives far too 
small an allocation and if this is not radically corrected, the future of 
the entire research effort in the county will be in jeopardy ...The more 
important thing is that in all educationally advanced countries the 
expenditure on university research constitutes about half of the total 
expenditure on higher education. Also one half of the time, on an 
average, of university teacher is devoted to research." 

1 There is a serious shortage of basic literature in science and 
technology in our libraries. The supply of journals is inadequate and 
there is a large demand for back volumes of important periodicals. 

At present there are a number of institutions in the country "hich 
devote almost their entire effort on university type of research but 
fuctions outside the university system. These institutions almost invariably 
(because of personal initiative and other factors) succeed in securing 
better salaries for their scientists, expensive . equipment and generally 
even more expensive buildings. The real strength of the universities 
lieSj in that they combine teaching and research,, but they should be 
provided .with adequate facilities for research. Institutions devoted to 
fundamental research should be linked with the universities. , The 
Commission stated that as a matter of national science policy, the 
settiug up of special facilities and institutions for basic research separate 
from teaching should be avoided and quoted the late Dr. H. J. Bhabha, 
"It.canot be disputed that the cost of building the national laboratories 
on the hues followed by the Council of ScientiE c and Industrial research 
has been the weakening of the universities by the drawing auay r of 
some of their good people which is their most valuable asset,” 

A large proportion of resarch students from some of our leading 
departments of physics and mathematics go abroad every year; and the 
same applies to post-graduates in engineering and technology from 1IT. 
Some of our outstanding people are also invited as visiting professors 
and several are offered appointments for indefinite periods in educational 
institutions and industry abroad. A considerable proportion of those who 
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go abroad tend to stay indefinitely and a sizeble number accept foreign 
nationality This problem of brain dram merits a close and systematic 
study A person with dominating research interests has a dual loyalty, 
as it Were, to his subject and to his community his nation The first 
pulls him towards the place who e he gets the best climate and oppo 
turn ties for work and the second pulls him towauls his homeland to 
share and to improve the lot of those amongst whom lie was born and 
nurtured As against this it is to be noted that Japan has hardly any 
'brain-dram’ problem The Japanese scientists go ab oad in large 
numbers, but they go on deputation and always return to their country 
We should also follow this e\ample by generous system of fellowship 
and deputation based on ‘bond to return home after study and to serve 
the country ’ 


National Sclcucc Policy 


Science policy and decisions concerning science now play such a 
vital *ole m the national economy aud defence that it is most important 
for the Governmental authorities at the highest le\tl to ensme that on 
majo* scientific issues they can get advice which is as impartial and 
objective as it possibly can be It is important to have an advisor) body 
which is appiopriate for this purpose The membership of such a body 
should be drawn from the universities resea ch institutions industry 
and public life The Advisory body should also have on it not only 
scientists and technologists but also economists and social scientists and 
persons with experience of industry and management. 


A fundamental concern of science policy is the .dative allocation 
of priorities w ith reference to different sectors of scientfic cTorts both 
in terms of subjects and in te ms of operating agencies 


r The Commission rctommen led that the prL«ent Scientific ddmory 
Committee to the Cabinet be revOgnifed and p ovultd with an etcctive 
ea-etarnt with a I professional component adopt ite to its tasks. The 
Committee should be in a position to assess the broad scientific needs 
of the country including the unite sittes and advise Gove nment on 
science policy aud allocation of total resou ces between d. derent sectors 
of scientific activities In dele -mining our priorities for research w e 
should be ended bv our national needs and not le uruinjy influenced 
bv what ma> happen to bo the tu rent fashion in fcH.u e Jf space 
n ee-nth amt nudear pbys.es are given a high {Ue m a nations 
r, Sta efi It will It futile to oped ibat the young talent 
nrog mime ot resta . . 

lull duel igriuillurt or .u.luuml ro^r.l. 
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Science Academy 

In the scientific life of a country a national organisation or academy 
of sciences occupies an exceedingly important place. Its role is crucial 
for the growth of science education and research. In India the role 
of a national academy is performed partly by the National Institute 
of Sciences. However, it may need some drastic reorganisation, if the 
institute is to exercise a vigorous leadership in science and play a 
more significant role in the scientific activities of the nation. A 
national academy has also a major function in promoting international 
relations in science. Such a body represents the country on inter- 
national scientific organisations such as the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and its various committees. 

Science education and research are crucial to the entire developmen- 
tal process of the country. The experience of several countries notably 
the USSR and Japan has show n that it is only on the basis of purposeful 
science education and research that a stagnant economy can be 
radically transformed into an industrial economy in a comparatively 
short time. The highest priority, therefore, has to be given to the 
improvement in the quality, as also a balanced expansion, of science 
education and research. 

Adult Education 

Education does not end with schooling but it is a life-long 
process. The adult to-day has need of an understanding of the rapidly 
changing world and the growing complexities of society. Even those 
who have had the most sophisticated education must continue to learn; 
the major planks in the stragegy of a society which is determined to 
achieve economic development, social transformation and effective 
social security should be to educate its citizens to participate in its 
development programmes willingly, intelligently and efficiently. This 
is particularly urgent in a society in which masses of people have 
missed schooling and in which the education given has been irrelevant 
to the developmental needs.. ..No nation can leave its security only to 
the police and the army; to a large extent national security depends upon 
the education of citizens, their knowledge of affairs, their character and 
sense of discipline and their ability to participate effectively in security 
measures. Thus viewed, the function of adult education in a democracy 
is not limited to provide universal literacy but also to provide adult 
citizen with an opportunity for education of type which he wishes and 
which he should have for hts personal enrichment, professional advance- 
ment and elective participation in social and political life, though in 
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the Indian context 70 percent of the people are unable 
ttrite and liquidation of illiteracj becomes a matter 
national concern 


to read and 
of immediate 


The scope of adult education is as tude as life itself Its success 
depends upon a competent administrative machine^ and the support ,t 
receives from agencies like universities and public institutions and 
libraries An effective piogramme of adult education in the Indian context 
should envisage the following 

— liquidation of illiteracy 
— continuing education, 

— correspondence courses, 

— libraries, 

—role of universities to adult education, and 
— organization of adult education 


Liquidation of Illiteracy 

Though the percentage of literacy in India has risen from 16 6 
percent m 19ol to 24 percent in 1961 and 28 6 percent in 1966 a 
faster growth of population has pushed the country further behind 
m its attempts to reach universal literacy On the contraiy India 
uns mo e illiterates m 1961 than in 19a 1, with an addition 
of about 36 million illiterates In 1966 it had 23 million more 
illiterates than m 1961 


The ttrcumsuiiKes of modem life condemn the illiterate to live 
an mfe io existence The uneducated is not in reality n free citizen 
llllte icy ns n miss p lenomenon blocks economic and social progress 
affects economic p oJucnvity population control, national mteg ntion and 
security and improvement in health and sanitation Illiteracy among the 
misses is inconsistent with the spirit of the nge in whikh scientific anil 
technic nl p ogress determines the way of life and standards of living 
We must, therefore, face the problem of illiteracy resolute!) and reili 
st, calk \ nationwide cohe ent and sustained campaign for liquidation 
of illiteracy be Ianucbcd The campaign should he vigorously supported 
by the social and political leadership in the country It should 
involve the central state and local Governments all voluntary agencies 
nnd nnvatc organizations and industries all cducauonal institutions 
* B from the universities to pnmvv schools, and all the 
ranging ^ ^ MO men in the country The Commis'ion felt tltat 

educate tamed and devoted teachers public support and 

with pta» n “* shouU u. poss ,blc ,o Jsc the |,r«n UE v 

oTl'ttracj tt 60 r« r «"> '■> 1971 an<1 80 P cr “ nt b) 1976 
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The Concept of Literacy 

Literacy does not merely mean ability to read and write. It 
should be functional. It should enable the literate not only to acquire 
sufficient mastery over the tools of literacy but also to acquire 
relevant knowledge which will enable him to pursue his own interests 
and ends, to improve his job skills and living standards, to participate 
efficiently in civic life, to understand basic human culture and to 
understand the surrounding world in a better way. Thus viewed, 
literacy programmes should have three essential ingredients^ 

1. It must be work-based and aimed at creating attitudes and 
interests and imparting skills and information which will help a 
person to do efficiently whatever work he is engaged in. 

2- It must help the illiterate to interst himself in vital national 
problems and to participate effectively in the social and political life 
of the country. 

3. It must impart such skills in reading, writing and arithmetic as 
would enable him to continue his education either on his own or 
through other available avenues of informal education. 

Literacy programmes will, thus,* have three stages. The initial stage 
will consist of acquaintance with reading, writing and arithmetic 
and some general knowledge relating to civic and national problems 
in which the entire society is involved and to the profession in which 
the learner is engaged. The second stage should deepen the knowledge 
and skills gained in the initial stage and train the adult in using 
literacy gained for solving personal problems and enriching personal 
life. The third stage should lead the adult to one of the programmes 
of continuing education. 

For arresting the swelling of numbers of illiterates, the Commission 
recommended the following steps : 

— expansion of universal schooling of at least five years’ duration 
as rapidly as possible to the age group 6 11. 

—providing part time education to those children of the age group 
11-11 who either missed schooling or dropped prematurely out of the 
school; and 

— providing part-time general and vocational education to young 
adults of the age group 15-30 who have received sonic years of schooling 
but insufficient to carry them to a stage of permanent literacy or to 
prepare them adequately for the demands made on them by their 
environment. 
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Planning (or literacy must reckon null the magnitude and complexiti 
of the situation obtaining m the country 

There were according to 1961 census 189 million illiterate adults 
above 15 m the country 

The Commission recommended twofold simultaneous strategy for 
combating illiteracy 

(1) the selective approach, ami 

(2) the mass approach 


1 The Sclcctuc Approach 


This approach is specially suited to groups which can be easily 
identified, controlled and motivated for intensive literacy work The 
Commission recommended that 


(n) industrial and commercial concerns employ a considerable work 
force of which about 40 percent are illiterate All employers in large 
farms, and commercial, industrial contracting andpther epneeros should 
be made responsible if necessary by law, for making their illiterate 
employees functionally literate within a stipulated period Government 
should bear all educational costs and supply the teachers, liooks and 
bthc teaching materials, 

(b) the big industrial plants in the public sector should take the 
lead, 


(e) every development p oject in whatever field-industrial, ogricul 
tu al, comme cial, health, education or any other should include, ns an 
integral part, a plan for the education of its illiterate employees, 


(tl) a senes of schemes are launched by government for economic 
betterment of the people for social welfare Tor instance the khadi 
production Scheme of the khadi and village industries Commission or 
tile scheme of nppl.e.1 nutrition and child wclh - p ognmnicx of the 
Contmumtc Determent Department ...col.- soenl laldis of nomcii 
Literacy prognnnnee should const!., He m es enti.,1 ingredient of all 
such schemes 


11 The Mass Approach 

The essence of mass approach hes in a determined mobilization of 
11 i-hle educated men and women in the countrv to constitute a 
all avail ^ ^ ^ -md e r e ctiv- organization and utilization of 

fo ce to ^ ^ w j| panned literacy campaign The mass appaach »ai 
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a remarkable success in the USSR. In a different andi on a smaller scale 
this approach was attempted in Maharashtra through the scheme oE 
Gram Shikshan Mohim, which exploited the local village patriotism to 
eliminate illteracy from villages and required the teachers and all local 
educated men and women to work for literacy. The Scheme cost very 
little and gains were much more than what could be measured in terms 
oE literacy. 

Adult education is by nature a voluntary activity; the basic driving 
force is the motivation of the adult. The responsibility for initiating a 
massive move to combat illiteracy rests squarely on the political and 
social leadership of the country. If the nation is determined to make 
the effort and sacrifice commensurate with the undertaking, India can 
become a literate nation within a foreseeable future. Besides social 
intelligentia and teachers of all stages, the students of all stages from 
upper primary onwards should be required to teach adults as a part of 
the compulsory national service programme. 

The New Function of the School 

The new responsibility related to adult education will imply a signi- 
ficant change in the function and outlook of the school. The area of 
its main concern will not he confined to the school children; it will 
embrace the entire local community it serves. It should function as a 
centre of the life of the community. It will need to be transformed from 
the children's school to a people’s school. It should serve as a commu- 
nity Centre and an important base for extension services. It should be 
equipped with a library, exhibits, posters and other materials necessaiy 
for adult education. 

Literacy for Women 

The state of literary among women is particularly distressing. The 
Census of 1961 showed that 34.5 percent of the women in Urban Areas 
and 8.9 percent of them in rural areas were literate. Unless women 
become educated, there is little hope for social transformation. The 
urgency of initiating l>old, imaginative and effective measures for 
stepping up literacy among women, particularly those in rural areas 
cannot l»e too emphasized. We must pass over the following hurdles 
in the way . 

1. the motivation to learn among women is weak; 

2. the social environment tends to l>e hostile for organizing literacy 

campaigns among women; 
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3. the women themselves have little leisure and they cannot count on 
hours when they \yill be free to learn. 

4. the most difficult problem is to find teachers for women. 


More and more teachers should be appointed in schools aud they 
should be made responsible for teaching illiterate women iit their areas. 
Appointment in the village of ‘Village Sisters’ for organising adult 
education among women will be functionally more useful and less costly. 
Iu the urban areas, it should be posible to utilize Government pensio- 
-tiers for literacy work among women. 

Mass Media 


Fullest exploitation of mass media of communication and films and 
Other audio-visual aids should be ensured to eradicate illiteracy. The 
mass media of communication should be effectively used as a powerful 
instrument for creating the climate and imparting knowledge and 
skills necessary for improving the quality of work aud standard of life 
of the people. The role of radio and television in this field can never 
be over-emphasized. Planning for literacy and adult education progra- 
mmes must include preparation of a variety of materials. The most 
important material consists of text books and other books for the neo- 
literates and a variety of other literature such as newsletters, magazines 
and pamphlets containing useful information relating to some aspects of 
agriculture or science or craft or any other matter of interest to the 
adult. Equally useful is the preparation of guide-books and production 
of books for the vast army of volunteer-teachers. It is also necessary 
to prepare charts, maps, models, films, filmstrips and a vast variety of 
other audio visual aids. > 


Continuing Education 

In conditions of rapid change and advancing knowledge, man 
must coniinue to learn in order to live a foil We- Learning is the tray 
of , civilized living. The principle is now well recognised that a modem 
system of education does, not merely provide wide-spread fall time 
education of di.ferent types and a. different, levels; . : includes a wrde 
range of courses and forms of instruction which an adult outside the 
Wl dme school system needs for h.s personal, professional • social 
IU1 lime » J Thus conceived, continuing education becomes 
and other • for u&icb f ofma J schooling Us only the 

the SrowtoE .and ^ elucatlon must be signed to 

planting of p 1]rposl . s and different groups which vary nol 

serve a grea r 0 cnlpat i 0 nal interests, cultural aspirations and 

only accoroiub 
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sensitiveness to responsibilities in public affairs. Adult education 
must be tailored to suit all tastes and needs. The Commission, thus, 
suggested the creation of a parallel system of education for those who 
can attend educational institutions only during a few hours they can 
spare in the evening or at other convenient times in order to enable them 
to qualify for the same certificates, diplomas and degrees as those for 
which the regular students in the educational institutions work. Educa- 
tional instititutions should also organize adhoc shoit courses to help 
people to understand and solve their problems and to acquire wider 
knowledge and experience. Further education should be provided for 
workers for improving their knowledge and skills, widening their horizon 
in life, including in them a sense of responsibility towards their profession 
arid improving their careers. Special part-time and sandwich courses 
should be o.fered for them which would lead them step by step to 
higher course. Industrial plants in the public sector should also take 
the lead in organizing classes for workers and encouraging them to 
work for these examinations. 

Organization of part-time courses for adults bring added responsi* 
bilitics to the educational institutions and it is obviously the respons- 
ibility of Central and State Governments to ensure that the institutions 
have the necessary requisites to discharge these new functions. 

Correspondence Courses 

There must be a method of taking education to the millions who 
depend upon their own effort to study whenever they find time to do 
so. Correspondence or home-study courses provide the right answer for 
these situations. This is a well tried and tested technique. In correspond- 
ence study the adult has a strong motivation to learn. The method 
also establishes a personal and private relationship with the teacher 
which encourages discussion and understanding through written commu- 
nication thereby ensuring relevancy and precision. The teachers and 
the taught meet occasionally ami participate in specially devised 
programmes which include lectures* seminars and group discussions 
Correspondence or home-study courses which arc sequenced in accord- 
ance with the principles of programmed learning are ef enormous 
benefit in certain fields of education. Correspondence courses should 
be supported liy well coordinated radio and television programmes. 
Good correspondence conges m thoughtfully identified fields of 
service will create demmd for themselves and can help participation 
by the people m introducing better methods of provhicticn. 
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The Commission recommended establishment o£ a Natioal Council 
of Home Studies bv the Central Government The Council should be 
tut homed to assume Winy functions including accreditation and evalu 
ation of n^eticies It should identify a eis m winch dife etit types of 
correspondent e courses would be of benefit and establish them on 
thur own or assist Government depa tmi.nts universities Boards of 
education, institutions of technical education and private agencies to 
c cate them It should also carry out continuous evaluation of the 
various programmes of education through co respondents 

The Role of Universities 

The image of the university as a closed academic community of 
schola s creating and disseminating Knowledge and pe petuatmg its 
own type is a thing of the past The walls which divide the gown and 
the town have crumbled and the life of the univc sity an 1 that of the 
community should be vitally linked fo their mutual cntchniciit This 
change of attitude is noticed in a marked way m some of on uimer 
sities which have o ganised correspondence courses extension lectures 
and seminars for the benefit of c\tn mural students 


The function of the university is to help the social economic 
educational and cultural growth of the community which it serves One 
significant way in which it can give a lead is to communicate to the 
people the new scientific findings and new thinking on social and 
economic problems Similarly, universities can eTectively undertake a 
variety of programmes for re education of the key personnel of the 
different professions In this context a special mention of re education 
of the teachers is relevant 


Universities should organize social camps and adopt villages for 
intensive programmes for dcvelopent and eradication of . literacy as 
« ell os for maintenance of schools and other similar social services 
.he improvement of agr culture local industries and norUig of cooper 
atives The universities should have an efficient machinery for launching 
carefully planned adult education programmes and for evaluating 
achievements A Board of Unit Education should be set up ,n each 
university 


National Board of Adult Education 

. romm ,vsion rccommen Jed establishment of a National Board 
of adult Education by Urn Mmstryof Education i.nh the follonmg 
functions 
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1. To advise Governments, at the Centre and in the States, on all 
matters relating to informal adult education and training to draw up 
plans and programmes for their consideration, 

2. To promote the establishment, where needed, of agencies and 
services for the production of literature and other teaching material 
and for the needed training programmes. 

3. To ensure co-ordination among diderent ministries and official 
and non-official agencies; 

4. To review from time to time the progress made to formulate 
suggestions for change and improvement; and 

5. To promote research, investigation and evaluation. 

The Commission recommended that similar bodies should be set up 
at state level, with committees at district level acting as wings of Zila 
parishad or Z\\a panchayat. 

Educational Planning & Administration 

According to the Commission the crux of the problem of educa- 
tional planning in India is to evolve a national policy in education 
although education is largely a state subject in the constitution. 
Instead of over-emphasis on enrolment and expenditure, there is 
a need to take a more comprehensive view of the problem and to 
evolve a broader pattern oE goals, especially those relating to 
qualitative improvement. The policy of spreading meagre resources 
available thinly over a very large area, involves considerable wastage. 
We should rather concentrate on a few: crucial programmes such as, 
improvement of the quality of teachers, development of agricultural 
education, provision of good and effective primary education for all 
children, liquidation of illiteracy, vocationali/ation of secondary 
education, establishment of major universities, expansion and improve- 
ment of post-graduate education, increase m the number of scholarships 
and the development of institutions at each stage to optimum levels 
of quality production of literature in modem Indian languages, educa- 
tional research, examination reform, reform of school text-books and 
leaching and learning materials, education of teachers and supervisors, 
improving contact with the local communities and parents; providing 
eiir chmctu programmes and guidance to gifted students ami come 
assistance to retarded or backward ones should be emphasized. Such 
programmes do not require heavy financial investment. It is aHo 
necessary to evil unto our programme continuously and dev clop a strong 
*'wU ch M.nmc. which will enable us to cut down cost and increase 
the effectiveness of investment in education 
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Education must increasingly become a national concern and the 
Central Govt, should take the following responsibilities - 

— improvement of teacher status and teacher education. 

— manpower planning in crucial sectors like agriculture, engineering, 
medicine etc. 

...the development of a programme of scholarships. 

— the equalization of educational opportunities with special reference 
to the reduction of inter-state differences and the advancement of the 
weaker sections of the community; 

« — the provision of free and compulsory education as directed by 
the constitution; 

— the vocationalizati on of secondary education. 

- — the improvement of* standards of education. 

— the development of higher education and research with special 
reference to the post graduate stage; 

— the development of professional education in agriculture and 
industry. 

— the promotion of scientific research, and the promotion of edu- 
cational research. 

Central Government should provide financial assistance in three 
forms 

1. Grants-in-aid including transfer of revenues made to the State 
Governments on account of their committed expenditure, through the 
quinquennial Finance Commissions; 

2. Grants-in-aid for developmental expenditure given for the plan 
as a whole, through the planning commission; and 

3. Expansion of the Central and the centrally sponsored sectors. 

Elucational Administration at the National Level 

The agencies at the national level concerned with the development 
of education are the Ministry of Education, The University Grants 
Commission and the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. The other bodies which have impact on educational develop- 
ment are Central Advisory Board of Education, All India Council of 
Technical Education, etc. The N C E R T has to play key-role in 
promoting qualitative improvement in school education. 

Educational Administration at State Level 

The State Education departments are the principal agency to 
prepare and implement educational plans. Their structure, designed 
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during the British period for very limited purposes, continues to be 
substantially unchanged even to this date. 

Co-ordination is very often an administrative bottle-neck at the 
State level because educational programmes are spread over a number 
of departments at present. These should be properly co-ordinated. The 
Directorate of Education at State level is not competent to achieve 
this co-ordination. 

The commission recommended a statutory council of education 
under the chairmanship of the State Minister of Education and suggested 
that its membership should consist of representatives of universities, 
all directors* in charge of different sectors of education and some 
eminent educationists. Its principal functions should be to advise State 
Govt, on all matters relating to school education. Its annual report, 
along with its recommendations, , should be presented to the State 
legislature. 


1 The Commission also recommended a standing committee at the 
officers level' in the State 


The Commission observed that the Directorates have grown big 
and there is not enough delegation of .powers to the district Ie\el and 
that the time of the Director of Education is so taken up with personnel 
administration and trivial details that he has no time for his principal 
responsibilities of provididg leadership in educational development 
According to the Commission, “Administration is essentially a 
matter oE faith.and vision, bold and courageous leadership, and p.ope 
handling oE human relations. The importance of securing the right 
type of personnel for it cannot, therefore, be over-emphasi7ed. , 


The Commission advocated Indian Educational Seiyice or IES as a 
step in the right direction and stated : “ If organise on proper 
lines, such a service a ould help the progress of education and suggesed 
that the, service should encadre the following posts 

-All posts of Directors. Additional Directors, Joint Directors etc; 
District Education officers; 

-All gave, ted advisory posts in the Ministry of Education, 
-Suitable posts in the NCERT; . 

-All gave, ted posts dealing „ ilh educational programmes in other 
Ministries of the Government of India, 

-Suitable gazetted posts ,n theEducation Department of the Union 

Territories; nnd ’ * 
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-Suitable posts of Principals of higher secondary schools under 
the scheme of Central schools,' « t j i j ; ' 

The commission recommended training for educational administra- 
tors and also the National Staff College for Educational Administrators 
to provide in-service training to educational administrators. tl 

The Commission criticized that the existing procedures in educati- 
onal administration suffers from an excessive emphasis on uniformity 
and rigidity, and recommended elasticity and dynamism and change in 
attitude i of the educational administrator and inter-state contacts to 
encourage comparative studies in, different state practices in all admin- 
istrative matters. The Commission also recommended the modern 
* Officer-oriented * system where ,most ,of the p\ ork will be done by 
officers at their own level ,\tith the help of a small secretariat staff, , 

In timeV'the 1 Commission' recommended ’ that education ’should be 
given a statutory basis everyw here and in all sectors and that an Edu- 
cation Act should be passed in all states and union territories. The 
possibilities of passing a National Education Act also was recommended. 

Educational Finance ’ r ) ’ 

The Commission deplored the fact that the proportion of national 
income devoted to education in India is small in comparison with that 
in educationally advanced countries of the world. The absolute amount 
per capita spent by us on education is about one hundrenth of that 
spent by a highly industrialized country like U.S A. This reflects the close 
interaction and interlocking between the level of education and the 
level of industrialization. Japan, USA and USSR are spending consi- 
derably more than 6 per cent of their GNP on education-about twice as 
much as India* , ; , 

The increase in educational expenditure (3 per cent of GNP) has 
been much faster than that of the growth of economy. The^ growth in 
per capita income between 1950-51 and 1964-65 was only 2.2 per cent 
per year. The national economy has grow n at 5.4 per cent ipec year 
during the first three plans while educational expenditure has grown 
at the rate of 11.7 per cent per year at current prices (1964-68)./ 

The present position (1964-66) is that about one third of the total 
expenditure is devoted to the first level education; another one/ third 
is devoted to the second level and to the indirect expenditure on school 
education; and the remaining one third is devoted to higher education. 
Government contributes to 71.2 per cent of the total expenditure and 
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the rest is contributed by other sources which include endowments 
donations and other voluntary popular contributions Attempts should 
be made to involve local communities to contribute more and more 
funds for education and to reduce burden on Governments 

The Commission made two alternative assumptions for the next 
two decades 

(1) If national income grew as 5 per cent per year population at 
2 5 per cent per year and 4 per cent of national income were allocated 
to education the expenditure on education in 1985 86 would be only 
Ks 27 5 per capita 

(2) If national income grew at 7 percent per year population at 
1 3 per cent per year and 6 per cent of the national income were alio 
cated to education the expenditure on education in 19g5 86 would as 
high as Rs 75 1 per capita. 


The Commissidn recommended action on two lines The hrst is that 
we should strive to allocate 1 the largest portion of G\*P possible to 
educat onal development Since additional resources are generated 
largely through the process of economic grovth the fact that education 
tends to augment the flow of national product though with sohie time 
lag is of crucial importance It follows therefore that in the long run 
education to some extent is self financing because the increased incomes 
generated by n relatively better educated labour force would provide 
resources for greater allocations to education The second is need to 
realise that it is impossible to create an educational system which 
would meet the indiyid lal and national needs if conventional techniques, 
existing ^practices .of under utilization and wastage were to continue 
It would, therefore "be necessary to make every npee go the longest 
way possible by adopting measures for economy for reduction of 
wastage and fot; intensive utilization 

The Commission recommended the following measures to achieve 
utmost economy 

1 The utmost economy possible should be practised in the cons 


truction of buildings 

2 The cost of equipment should be reduced considerably by better 
deigning large scale production improvisation and careful handling 
to increase its life 

, Techniques m wh ch certain facilities could be shared » common 
1 iV of schools (o g library costly equipments and laboratory 

apparatus) should bo encouraged on a large scale 
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Edueitfon in Britain 

The aim of the State system of Education in Britain is to provide 
n comprehensive Service for all who can profit from it: ‘to secure for 
children a happier childhood, and a better start in life; to ensure a fuller 
measure of educational opportunity for young people and to provide 
means for all of developing the various talents with which they all are 
endowed and so enriching the inheritance of the country whose citizens 
they are.' 

Amongst the most notable features of the system are the large number 
participating (some 95 percent of school children are at publicly maintai- 
ned or assisted schools), the freedom of teacher from official direction, 
the decentralisation of its administration, the prominent part played by 
voluntary agencies, the academic autonomy of the universities and the 
the system of financial support for students in higher education. 

It has also been a rapidly expanding system, due partly to the rising 
population, but also to the provision of morenuisery education, to the 
rising of the minimum school learning age from 15 to 16 in 1972 and to 
the greater number of y-oung people staying voluntarily at school after 
the age of 16 or going to further education. ( | 

The system in England and Wales is now governed by the Education 
Act 1944, which aimed to widen and improve educational opportunities 
at every stage. i , 

The Education Act 1902 introduced for the first t me a co-ordinated 
national system of Education, and with its emphasis on local administra- 
tion, is still the basis of much of the educational system. The elected 
councils of countries, counties boroughs, boroughs and urban districts 
(created at the end of the nineteenth century) were constituted as local 
education authorities. , , 

A report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) 
under the Chairmanship of Lady Plow-den was published in 1967. Its 
proposal which is being increasingly adopted by local authorities is for 
a new structure of primary' education composed of a three year infant 
and a four year junior course involving the establishment of ‘middle 
schools’ which children can enter at the age of 8 and leave at 12, the 
age it was considered, when Secondary education should begin. In 1974 
the Government. announced its policy of developing a fully comprehen- 
sive system of secondary education m maintained and assisted schools 
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in England and Wales and of ending selection according to ablility for 
different types of Secondary schools (Grammar, Technical and Modern 
schools) at the age of 11 or at any other stage. 

Assistance to disadvantaged children was a major aspect of Y some 
of the Government plans contained in the white paper on education 
published in 1972. It set out a ten year programme for development 
at all levels of education in England and Wales and for 
universities throughout Great Britain. The proposals involve substantially 
increased expenditure in five sectors : a new programme of nursery 
education, with priority in the allocation of capital resources between 
1974-76 being given to local education authorities with large areas of 
social deprivation; a larger building programme for renewal of primary 
and secondary schools and also for special, schools to provide. more 
special school places for certain children with handicaps; a large 
teaching force to improve further the staffing standards in schools; new 
measures to improve the pre-service and in-service training of teachers 
and the development in higher education for a wider range of opportu- 
nities for both,the students and institutions. 

Higher and Further Education 

Higher education covers courses of all kinds which lend, on success- 
ful completion to at least a first degree, or a qualification accepted ns 
equivalent to a degree; full time (and sandwich) courses leading to other 
advanced qualifications, including those below'ldegree level sutlri’ns the 
Higher National Diploma; or a Certificate giving status as qualified 
teachers. 1 

Further education has a wider scope and includes post-school educa- 
tion of all kinds and at whatever level hut outside the universities and 
colleges of education. It includes the youth service arid adult education 
and is extremely wide-ranging in the variety and level of courses provided. 
Full-time (and sandwich) courses taken in various' types of colleges 
of further education that lead to degree or other advanced qualifica- 
tions constitute part of higher education. 

At present universities deal widi graduate and post-graduate studies 
including post- grad.ua te courses for graduates who wish to tenth. 
Further education colleges oiler the widest possible range of courses 
below advanced level. 

Technical education is provided at many levels. Technical * usually 
implies a practical clement of some kind, particularly in engineering. 
Many of the further education colleges specialise in technical education 
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and a number of them are ^historical reasons called technical colleges. 
Advanced courses have been concentrated in 30 polytechnics mainly 
from existing further education colleges. 

The open university, which began its first courses in 1971 , i s a 
recent addition to the opportunities available for advanced education. 
The University is non-residenual and no formal qualifications axe 
required for entry. 

Administration and Finance 

Administration of the public system of primary, secondaiy and 
further education is divided between Central Government, local educa- 
tion authorities, and various \oluntary organisations. Relations between 
these three groups are based on consultation anti co-operation, both by 
direct contact between the parties and through Her Majesty’s’ 
Inspectors, whose duties' enable them to act as 1/asion officers between 
local education authorities and the Central departments. The universities 
are self-governing and, except for the open university, their relations 
with the Government are conducted through the Universities Grants 
Committee, which was set up in 1919 with the function to advise tht 
Government on university finance and to administer Government Grants. 


The Department, controlled by the’ Secretary of State for Education 
and Science does not run schools or col/eges or engage teachers, or 
prescribe text-books or 1 curricula, t biit it does, for'example, set minimum 
standards of educational provision, control the distribution and nature 
of educational buildings; control teacher-training and supply and deter- 
mine the principles governing recognition of teachers as qualified; 
administer negotiated salary scales and a superannuation scheme for 
teachers, support some research at all levels within the education 
service, through the agency of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research, univetsity departments and other bodies, support financially 
by direct* grant a limited number of institutions of a special kind; and 
settle disputes, for example, between a parent and a local educational 
authority or between a local education authority and the managers of 
a school. 


It is also a feature of the education system that responsibility for 
it is so widely distributed that decisions reached centrally are made with 
the benefit of advice from many sources. These include Her Majesty’s 
Inspector standing and ad-hoc committees professional 
and voluntary bodies; The Inspectors, of «hom there are about 500 m 
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England and Wales, give professional advice to the department, conduct 
courses for serving teachers and prepare advisory pamphlets. 

Two non-statutory Committees are concerned with specific aspects 
of the education service : the National Advisory Council on Education 
for Industry and Commerce and the National Advisory Council on Art 
Education. 

- A number of independent bodies have an important influence on the 
educational system. One of these is the Schools Council for Curriculum 
and Examinations, established by the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science in 1964. Among others are the Council for Educational Advance, 
which developed from the non-political campaign for Education in 
1963; the Advisory Centre for Education which provides with professional 
assistance, an educational information service and has established the 
Careers Research and Advisory Centre, and at school level, the parent 
teacher associations nhich are linked nationally through the national 
Federation of parent- teacher Association, founded in 1956. 

Local authorities disburse the greatest proportion of the total 
expenditure on public education. Direct grants are made by the Depart- 
ment of'Education and Science to direct-grant schools, some voluntary 
schools,' lion-maintained special schools, some further education estab- 
lishments, voluntary colleges of education and voluntary youth 
organisations. The Department also finances universities and colleges 
through the university Grants committee and provides direct grants to 
the open university. Other direct expenditure by the Department includes 
awards to students, research and administration. 

Schools 

Parents are required by law to ensure that their children receive 
efficient full-time education at school or elsewhere between thp age 5 
and 16. 

Out of 33,200 schools, 30,000 are publicly maintained or assisted 
and are attended by some 94 percent of the 9 million school -going 
chtldren.The majority of the independent secondary schools are for boys 
only or for girls only, and many are boarding schools. 

In the maintained sector, children may attend nursery schools or 
classes from 2 or 3 to 5, infant schools from 5 to 7, junior schools 
from 7 to 11 and secondary schools from 11 to 16, possibly upto 19. 
An increasing number of local authorities in England are also establishing 
'first* schools for pupils aged 5 to 8 or 10, and ‘middle* schools 
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for, pupils aged 8 or 9 to 12 or 13 and 10 to 14. In t/ie independent 
sector transfer from primary to secondary education takes place at 13* 
children can attend nursery schools and kindergartens from 2 to 5, and 
those going to ‘public’ schools usually attend pre- preparatory schools 
from 5 to 8 and preparatory schools from 8 to 13. 

The average size of classes as registered is 33.3 in maintained 
primary schools and in maintained secondary schools the average size 
of class is 22.7., The white paper on Education, published in 1972 
published a new target of pupil teacher ratio of 18.5 in 1981. 

Although examination pressures force a certain amount of uniformity, 
head teachers are free within limits to organise schools according to 
their own ideas. Teaclfers are not bound by official instructions on 
syllabuses, text-books and teaching methods. 


Primary, Education 

Schooling becomes compulsory tor children at the age of five, primary 
education usually lasts until the age of 11. 


Nursery education is provided to the children from the age of two 
in nursery schools, or from the age of three in nursery classes attached 
to infant schools. The staff is qualified. There are no formal lessons, hut 
indoor and outdoor play is guided by the teachers using a great variety 
of materials. The intention is to develop children physically, emotionally 
and educationally. Buildings and equipments are specially designed to 
meet the needs of small children. 

Primary schools cater for pupils between the age of 5 and 11 (or 
if there is a nursery class, 3 and 11). Where the annual admissions amount 
to two or more classes the course is usually divided between separate 
infqnt ^3-7 years) and .junior ^7-11 years) departments of the same 
primary school, or between separate infant or junior schools. 

At infant schools, opportunities are provided for experimenting with 
such materials as sand, water, clay, paint and wood; building with bricks 
and boxes; imaginative play; stories and music. These activities arc 
linked where suitable, with reading, writing, and simple arithmetic, the 
aim being to stimulate an interest in books as sources of information 
and pleasure, and in mathematical concepts, and to encourage fluency' in 
oral and written expresssion. 


The Junior school, taking children from about 7 or 8 is at its best, 
. . ...vd bv an atmosphere in which experiment and inquiry beyond 
the bounds of conventional subjects i«t encouraged. English, 1 rtnch. 
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Science, Mathematics and environmental studies are taught; Other 
prominent features of the junior school curriculum include physical 
education, drama and art. 

j 

Secondari Education ' ' 

There were three types of setondaiy schools, known as ‘grammar’, 
modern and ‘technical’ schools. At the time of 1944 Act there were a 
few local education authorities including London, Bristol and Coventry, 
who were against the idea of selective education and who, when building 
neiv schools, established them as comprehensive schools. They are non- 
selective and provide all types of education for all or most of the 
children in a district, from the least to the most intellectually able and 
usually convering the full secondary age . range of 11 to 18. The new 
Government which took office in 1974, however, announced its intention 
of developing a fuller comprehensive system of Seconda'y education in 
maintained and assisted schools and of ending selection according to 
ability for di.ferent types of Secondary school at the age of 11 or at any 
other stage. Several forms of comprehensive schooling are now in 
operations the system of orthodox comprehensive schools with an 
average of 11 to 18; ‘two-tier’ system with all pupils transferring at 
11 to junior comprehensive schools and at 13 or 14 to Senior comprehen- 
sive schools; and comprehensive schools with an age-range of 11 to 16, 
combined with sixth from colleges for pupils over 16. Particularly since 
the publication of the Plow den Report, a number of authorities have 
yAaWTit'A cyi WiViViVe. xtfootA spawnVivg ‘‘Vie pitmary cuVu Secon- 

dary age ranges under this system pupils transfer from primary schools 
at the age of 8 or 9' to middle schools v ith an age range of 8 to 12, 
13 or 14 to 18 There are a number of other schools outside the catego- 
ries of grammar, secondary, modem, technical and comprehensive. Apart 
from reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, religious mstruc- , 
tion, art, music, cooking, needlework and physical education, some have 
provided courses with a vocational bias such as rural science seamanship, 
short-hand and typing. 

As Well as most of the above non -vocational subjects, grammar 
schools usually offer a choice of three or four modem languages, Latin 
and sometimes Greek, and a range of mathematics and science subjects. 
Some offer engineering, architecture, economics and commercial subjects. 
Recent curriculum development projects have included integral Science, 
integration of humanities, history, geography, moral education, mathe- 
matics and carters education and guidance. 
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Although there is no national leaving examination, secondary school 
pupils (and others) may take the General Certificate of Education (GCE) 
or the Certificate of Secondary Education (CSC). The GCE examinations 
are conducted by eight independent examining bodies, most of which 
are connected with universities. These examinations are set at two levels, 
Ordinary (O) and Advanced (A). The O-level papers are usually taken at 
the end oE'a five year course in a secondary school. A-level papers are 
usually taken after a further two years’ study in the sixth form (the 
highest class in secondary education). The A-level results are Used to 
assess candidates by most universities other than Oxford and Cambridge, 
whose colleges set their own entrance papers. There are no compulsory 
subjects at either level and candidates may take as many or as few 
subjects and as many times as they wish. They do not need to take the 
same subject at both 0 and A' levels. A candidate w ho fails to gam a 
pass at A-level may be awarded an O-Jevel pass on his A-level paper. 

. .-At A-level, passes are .awarded in five grades: A, B, C, D and E. 

In addition A-level candidates may take special (S) papers which are 
normally set on the same syllabus as the basic A-level papers bnt 
contain questions of a more searching kind. Only candidates whose 
basic A-level papers are graded A, B or C are , eligible to have their 
work on S-papers taken into account. These candidates* may bo i given 
a supplementary grading of ' distinction ’ or * merit * based on their 
performance on the S-papers. Candidates are not r normally expected 
to -take ‘S-papers in more ithan one subject and ar e not allowed to 
take them in more than two. . -i s • < * 1 1 '■ 

The examinations are open ( o any suitable candidates whether they 
are attending school or not. The normal minimum age of entry is 16 
although candidates may be entererl earlier if their Head Master or 
Head-Mistress Certifies that this is educationally desirable and that they 
are- likely to be successful. ' >’ 

There is no upper age limit. There are some IsO subjects to 
chdose from at O-IeVel and about 180 at A-level. Besides the normal 
academic subjects, they include art. music, handicraft, domestic, technical 
and commercial subjects. • ' * 1 


tn 1065- the Certificate - of Secondary - Education (C S E) was 
M The CSE. like G. C H. is on a single-subject hasfs and 

Lte !" » "‘"" d '= r ot l ™' is r ?” con . , '°"f J 

^ setting teuton, represented OT the 14 rtg.orul eeammmg 
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National Certificates (HNC) and two or three year higher national diplo- 
mas administered in the same way as ordinary National Certificates and 
Ordinary National Diplomas in a wide range of technical subjects and 
business studies. Students may also take full time or part time courses 
leading to the qualifications of professional bodies. HNCs and HNDs 
are gradually to be replaced by awards of the new Technicians and 
Business Education councils! Further education students can take the 
external degree of the university of London and the degrees of the 
Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA). Most of the students 
taking CNAA degree are in the polytechnics which cater especially for 
those with an interest in industry and commerce. At the 'beginning of 
the academic year 1975-74, there were 508 CNAA first-degree i courses 
and 71 post-graduate courses being provided by '51 colleges (7 in Scot- 
land). Out of a total of nearly of 38130 students for the first degree 
just over half the 'students followed scientific or technological studies, 
with art and social science courses forming an increasing proportion. 


An increasing number of polytechnics are offering ^modular* degrees. 
These enable students to choose a number ^ 'of courses (or modules) 
that relate either to a single subject and thus to specialization in a 
well-defined area of study, or to a combination of courses which, taken 
together, constitute a broader, more generalised ’ education. The 
modular degree thus provided more flexibility and greater opportunities 
for assessment of students as well as a wider choice of courses for 
students. 


-A further Education Information service operates during - the summer 
to assist school-leavers who have obtained Advanced level qualifications 
and who wish to enter institutions of funher education to pursue full 
time degree or HND courses. , , 


Nearly 40 percent of fnll time art students in 1972-73 were taking 
advanced courses in art and design, most of which lead to a national 
qualification, the Diploma in Art and Design (Dip. AD), This qualifi- 
cation, obtained after a three year full time or a four year sandwich 
course, is broadly comparable to a university pass degree and is 
administered by the National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design. 
The Diploma courses are provided in 42 further education establishments, 
mainly at Polytechnics and colleges. ’ ' 

The ratio of staff to students m university education-abont 1 to 
8-is one of the most favourable in the world and has the practical 
effect of keeping the student failure-rate low. 
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Although the Government is responsible for providing some 90 
percent of the universities’ income it does not control their work or 
teaching nor does it have direct dealings with the universities Admission 
to the universities for a first degree is by examination and selection, 
and each university or at some federal universities, each college is 
free to decide which students to admit 

In 1966 a white paper plan for polytechnics and other colleges, 
proposed that a number of colleges or groups of colleges should be 
designated as major centres for the expansion of full time part time and 
sandwich courses at advanced level These centres are known as poly 
technics, developing into broadly based institutions providing a wide 
range of courses at a number of levels Polytechnics are run by local 
authorities 

The Open University 

In order to make available the opportunity for study and qualification 
at university level to every one who wants it the Government 
announced in 1967 its intention to establish the open university, which 
received its charter as an independent, autonomous institution m 1969 
and began its courses in January, 1971 {its academic year is the 
calender year} No formal entrance qualifications are required and the 
fees are lower than the general level of fees in higher education 
Applicants must normally be aged 21 or over but for 1974 the university 
offered 5oO places to people aged 18 to 21 as part of a two year pilot 
sfcheme By 1974 the university had some 42 170 students 

1 i 

The open univ^rsity^ provides for three areas of work-undergraduate, 
posj graduate and pos^ experience hirst degree courses are provided in 
arts mathematics educational studies, science, social science and 
technology Degrees are awarded on tht basis of credits for the success 
ful completion oE courses at certain level of study The ordinary B A 
degree is awarded to students who obtain credits in six courses and 
the honours degree to those obtaining eight credits, two of which must 
he at a higher level than is required for an ordinary degree The ordinary 
degree can be obtained after three years’ study and the honours degree 
afte* four jears 

The teaching methods combine three main elements broadcasts in 
television and radios transmitted by the BBC, correspondence Merit, and 
a summer school 

In Tammy 1973 the first post-cvperience courses begin These 
ire short (generally sit month) courses designed for adulls Mho have 
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had practical experience in a given field, such as, industry, public service 
or the professions, and who wish to develop their skills add underst- 
anding io a higher level. 

The open university is financed by direct grant from the Department 
of Education and Science and does not receive financial aid from the 
University Grants Committee. 

Higher Education and Industry 1 ' 

i Many close links have recently .been established between higher 
education institutions and industry. Universities in industrial centres 
have tended to acquire outstanding reputation in studies, relating to 
their local industries, and on a national scale close relationships are 
fostered between the universities, industries and the Government in 
numerous joint projects. The further education colleges have always 
provided a wide variety of courses to meet the training needs of all 
sectors of industry. The Manpower Service Commission, established 
‘under the Employment and Training Act, 1973. is responsible for training 
to me&t the needs of industry, both in those sectors covered by indus- 
trial training boards and in others, and for training to meet the needs 
o r f ' individuals (through the 1 training opportunities scheme). The further 
education colleges play a major role in these activities. 

technical 'Course's 

i ’ # % _ > Jo r i 

For operatives, apprentices and intending craftsmen there are part- 
time courses of three to five years leading to the examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute (CGLl) and the Regional Examining 
Bodies (REBs). The most popular subjects are ^engineering in various 
forms of building and commercial subjects. 1 

i j f < { 

Entry to technician courses may be direct from school with qualif* 
ications at the O-level of the GCE or after one or two year part-time 
general courses designed to assess the particular abilities and aptitudes 
without such qualifications. Technician courses provided by the CGLI 
are largely practical in content and arc designed to match closely the 
industrial requirements of the student. 

Educational Techniques 1 

Educational broadcasting, programmed learning and audio-visual 
aids arc having a significant effect on educational techniques. About 92 
percent of schools in Britain use school radio programmes, very many 
with the aid of a tape-recorder. More than 28,000 schools in Britain 
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use School television programmes Considerable interest is shown in 
^frog rammed learning and the Association for Programmed Learning 
and Educational Technology promotes its use by various means including 
an annual conference which includes an exhibition, week end training 
courses various regional conferences and courses and programmes 
through a net work of advisory Centres 

The United States of America 


The U S A is a vast country made of 50 states, having more 
than double the si/e of India wedded to a basic notion of equality of 
educational opportunity, rega dless of race religion colour, national 
o igm sex Or financial resources Lducatton is the right to which every 
young American with the necessary ability and the requisite willingness 
to work is entitled t 

Footed in the culture of the old world early American education 
reflected thb characteristics of its European parents in the early days 
when the colonists established schools, patterned aftei Europe s tradit 
lonal dual system by which an elementary schooling was available to 
the common people but any thing beyond that avis resewed for a small 
elite In the sduth America, where class cleavage and stratification Was 
masurium, this dualism was even mote conspicuous 

However, the pragmatic approach 6f the new settlers infused them 
with the ideal of democracy, brotherhood and equality gradually which 
had simultaneous impact on the American education which abandoned 
the dual system and evolved a common school with ho class differences 
From its modest beginnings the common school developed into a single 
systdtn Of articulated schools for oil from the Kindergarten to ihe college 

In the strict sense there is no national system of schools although 
there is an America! general system based upon generally accepted 
principles of which the major ones are 

1, Decentralization The control of education is vested in the 
States as m India, the federal Government aids in supporting public 


education „ _ , 

2 Frde compulsory, universal education the length of which vanes 

frbnt fcUte to state 

a The educational ladder As mentioned above, then, is one system 
of Jt.cuW schools from .ho h.mlerfc.r.ch (4*) to tin. movers,.) (22*) 

. c, mrVt.on of tlmrch an,l SnK bmler the const.tm.on Chech 
. 1 3 rc scicmtc Hen.c rfc pnUn. sihool nb> no. oTcrn.hs.ous 
“ .rucuou rn Z school bn.ld.og or dnr.ng school hours 
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In 1917 the Federal Board of , Vocational Education was set up for 
the purpose of cooperating with the states in the furtherence and 
development of vocational education. Certain laws such as the Smith- 
Hughes Act (1917), the George-Reed Act (1929), the George-Dean Act 
(1937) and other related legislation were passed . seeking to promote 
vocational education in schools below the college level and had ,a great 
impact on Amperican school world. 

The land grant colleges, the national present of the first Mofiil 
Act, 1862 should be considered a unique feature of American education. 
Under the scheme, each State received 30,000 acres of land for each 
senator and represcntive then in congress. The proceeds from the sale 
of such land were to he invested at 5 percent interest and were to he 
used dy each state for the endowment, maintenance and support of at 
least one college.... “where the leading object shall be.!, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and home economics." 
The original Act was supplemented by further, grants in the second 
Morril Act, 1899, the Nelson Amendment, 1907, and the Bankhead-Jones 
Act (1935). Sixty nine land grant colleges have s been established. 
Thus, although the constitution of the United States 'does not specifi- 
cally mention education as a .province of the National Government, 
in practice the Federal Goverment has obviously displayed an -educati- 
onal function. In fact, it has encouraged education first by grants of 
land and then by financial subsidies. Ever since the early' twenties 
there has been a movement to enlarge the Federal Government's 
praticipation in education. , \ ( 

, TVre \arges\ til GcrvenvrntnvirA rrefthonty in education is the 
individual state which has generally permitted , localities freedom in 
carrying out their educational responsibilities. Usually the State educa- 
tional organization is to divide into smaller administrative units,' such 
as county, township, town and local school district. In charge of the 
local school system is the board of education, a body of honorary 
laymen, whose qualifications and term of office vary from place to place. 
Among their duties are the appointment of teaching, supervisory, admini- 
strative and other personnel; the acquisition of school-sites and the 
building of schools; the purchase of supplies and equipment; the levying 
of taxes; the adoption of courses of study; the framing of regulations 
for the management of the schools; and the enforcement of the school 
attendance law. The chief local school officer is the superintendent. 

Playing a significant role m the furtherence of education, arc 
numerous professional organisations, the teacher-unions, the parent 
teacher association etc. 
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Elementary Education , i , , 

It has been increasingly felt tbit some form of pre-elementary 
education, either in the form of kindergarten or oE nursery school has 
distinct advantages. The curriculum of the modern elementary school is, 
of course not restricted to the three ‘Rs.’ Other subjects like citizenship.* 
the social studies of htstorj , geography ' and civics, literature, physical 
training, health and hygiene, safety, arts and crafts, music and shopuork 
are included in the elementary school curriculum. 

Secondary Education 


From Etiiope 'the American 1 Secondary schools had inherited the 
tradition 'of ‘exclusiveness, but the high schools have now become much 
more varied and generous in their offering of subjects. Although they 
continue to teach the subjects which colleges accept for entrance credit, 
yet to meet the extensive and diverse needs of the great majority of their 
students they have introduced in the curricula, throughout the nation, 
COlirses in 'automobile driving, aviation, 1 in personal problems and human 
relations,* in mental and 'personal hygiene, in home nursing, in play- 
writing, dramatics and Radio, and in the'practical everyday ptoses of 
democratic living. The great occupations of men and women, agriculture, 
industry, business, hom^making, the arts in all their aspects, and the 
applied sciences are also included. The uptodate high school, where facili- 
ties' and budgets permit, have forgos as well as labs, a kitchen, nur'ery 
and sewing Yoom as well as music and an art- room, and a gymnasium 
an auditorium, a playing Held in addition 10 the usual array of classrooms. 
Thd Report of the Harward Committee, published m 1916 ns General 
Education in a Free Society stated, “General Education has someuh.it 


a meaning of a liberal education. It is that port of the student's 
whole education which looks first of all to his life ns n responsible 
human being and a arizen. " With this in view llarwafd ins olered the 
high schools the basic plan which will provide the student with a fair 
measure of general education before he gets to college or Itcgms to 
specialize vocationally. Eight basic units-three in English, three »n 
science, three* in mathematics, two in social studies-u ould he a funda- 
menlal pirt of the four year high school programme. Specialization 
wou'ld be in the form of an extension of one of these avenues. 

There are two stages at high school education level; Junior High 
school of 3 v ears’ duration and senior high school of three sears' duration 
nfter 6 years' elementary education. The school pattern is. thus, 6 + 3 *3. 
Some communities, specially the larger cities, have organized secondary 
schools of a specialized nature. 
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The Junior College 

The Junior college is a twentieth century development. It seeks to 
respond to the peculiar needs and problems of students who find them- 
selves in what is regarded as a transitional period between the explora- 
tory experiences of the secondary school and the more serious 
accompaniment of professional study or adjustment in the occupational 
world. Some Junior colleges are parts of larger universities, and others 
have been added to secondary schools. Although it is possible for 
graduates from the junior college to continue their education on a higher 
level, for the great majority it is the end of formal learning. Hence, 
there is an urge to the development of curricula which are terminal 
in nature but which are marked not only by subjects of a vocational and 
semi-professional bias, but which also give adequate attention to general 
education of civic and social. value. , , 

1 i * 

Vocational Education and guidance 

There has been a steady increase in the number pf vocational and 
quasivocational courses, which have grown in scope to many speciali7cd 
courses. The George-Barden ACT, passed in 1946, introduced the idea of 
grants to be used for vocational guidance. Accompanying vocational 
education have been the rise and growth of psychological and vocational 
tests and measurements. There are numerous aptitude tests of all sorts 
available. Vocational guidance in the pnblic schools is still another 
development. The recent years have revealed the need for a vocational 
education capable oE equipping the individual with a wider scope of 
activity which will, at the same time, enable him to grasp the social 
implications of his work. In our rapidly changing industrial world 
vocational flexibility appears to be desirable. 

Higher Education 

The first consequence of the new philosophy of equality of oppor- 
tunities is a great increase in the number of institutions of higher 
education with the problems of sta.T, libraries, laboratories, dormitories, 
dining halls, medical services, etc. There were thus in USA, to-day some 
1450 colleges and universities in 1950 if the two year junior or community 
colleges arc included. 

Superimposed on the elementary and secondary school system of 
twelve years’ duration (thirteen if the optional kindergarten is counted) arc 
nearly 2000 institutions of higher education. Attendance at them is comp- 
letely voluntary. The majority of the states require attendance at school 
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The following table shows the American system of education 


Chart of American Fducation 


Graduate level Graduate school of 
I education (22+-) 

I I 

i i i 

i ■ i 
i 1 i 

Higher etlun Teacher college 

Hon ( 1 8 21 ) 

Undergraduate 

level f t 

Secomhrj rdncition 


Graduate school 
of Arts ami 
Science 
( 22 +) 
i 
i 


Other Graduate 
professional 
Schools (22+) 
(law medicine 
dentistry 
theologj ) 


College of liberal Professional 
Arts (18 21) College (Is 21) 

(r ngmeermg 
agriculture 
* business) 

High school \ ocntional school 


Cleincntarj 

Tdijeation 


(15 17) (la 22) 

Junior High 
r ‘•chool (l ’ II) 

1 lementaf\ 


School (6 11) 
kindergarten 
(5 optional) 
Istirserv school 
(•f optional) 


In nn eno mous and complex educational Astern a single curnculnm 
is nol ndt-inate There must I»e diversity Some students do not want to 
learn fo eign languages others do no! want mathematics still others 
have little or no interest in the arts Hence thenecessitv of developing 
a serit-s oE cu riuila that Sntisf) many dlTeam needs T1 e teacher 
muSt teach wliat the students demand This Is indeed a great change 
m the philosophy of education The State nnversmes follow the new 
phdosoph) of eqnalitj of opportunity The private universities follow 
m part the phdosoph) of high quality of training the elite Perhaps 
the best course be*? m the union of the two 

Umve s*tv stud es in the Unite I states include the four v ear college 
programme For which the Mchelor s degree is normally awarded nn I 
graduate p ogaunmes which will normallv terminate with the masters 
degree given for one )«?ar s stud) and the doctorate given for studies lasting 
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for four or more years which may or may -not include the master’s pro- 1 
gramme. The college is thus an integral part oE the university system 
and follows upon the twelve years ,of instruction in the elementary, 
junior high and high schools (6+3+3) or (8+4) or (6+2+4) from state to state. 

There is usually a vocational guidance Centre, to assist the student 
in selecting a degree programme in harmony with his interests and. 
aptitude. Closely related with this Centre is the placement bureau, 
which seeks to find suitable employment for the graduates. Then there 
may be a Central testing service, which is involved in various and 
sundry aptitude, achievement, and placement tests. Lastly, there may 
be a study-counsel centre, which assists the student, often for a nomi- 
nal fee, in his study habits attempts to improve his rate of reading, 
furnishes extra help in specific academic courses. 

July and August which are vacation months are utilised by regular! 
students to make up deficiencies or accelerate the attainment of their 
degree and also by practising teachers to acquire more knowledge of 
their subject matter or of pedagogic techniques. • . ' 

University extension is the teaching, normally done at night or in 
the late afternoon or on Saturday morning, that is specially arranged ^ 
for adults who work during the day. Men and women in large number 
take advantage of it. The universities, even confer degrees on extension 
students, for instance, that of adjunct tn Arts. Adult education, which 
ranges from courses in pottery-making to high level courses in the 
humanities, is assuming ever greater proportions and television is being 
utilraed to advantage. 

In broad outline, general education, normally tcmhined with. pre- 
professional preparation, is the function of the undergraduate; 
college of liberal arts and professional education is /the 
function of the graduate schools. There are some professional 
colleges at the unergraduate level. These colleges and also a vast 
number of technological and vocational colleges, schools and institutes 
that require high school diploma for admission are most important. 
The role of the State agricultural colleges, for example, is vital to the 
American economy. Military service (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
corps) and Journalism are included in the list of professions. • There 
are a number of excellent colleges of journalism, nsuallv four year 
undergraduate colleges awarding the bachelor’s degree. 

High education in the United states is free of national, govern- 
mental control. There is an Association of American Universities ns 
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well as other voluntary unilateral associations among which the National 
Education Association, whose Association for Higher Education is 
very active/ requires special mention. For relations with the federal 
government, as well as for many other reasons, the various educational 
institutions .and associations maintain in the city of Washington the 
the American council on Education, whose permanent secretariat, 
among other duties, studies legislation concerning or affecting educat- 
ional matters under consideration by the Congress and expresses the 
opinions of the members of the Council to the members of Congress, 
a democratic ami effective procedure. 

France 


At the head of the French School system stands the Minister of 
National Education who is advised and assisted by a hierarchy of 
administrators, inspectors, and other officials. The largest and most 
important advisory l>ody is the higher council of public instruction, 
a part of which has been organised into a permanent section, which 
docs the council’s heavy work. In the actual administration of the 
educational laws and regulations, the Minister’s most important 
representative is the Hector, who is the Chief Educational Officer in 
an administrative area known as an academy. 

French elementary education comprises of (1) the elementary school^ 
the ecole primaire; (2) the infant or maternal school-the ecole 
matcmelle and the classe cn famine; (3) the higher elementary' school- 
the ecole primaire supericure; and (4) those institutions which prepare 
teachers for these schools-the ecole normale primaire and the ecole 
normale primaire superieure. 

Attendance at the infant school is voluntary, children being admitted 
at the age of two and remaining until they are six. The curriculum 
consists of (1) physical excercises, games and movements with songs; 
(2) sensory exercises, manual work, and drawing; (3) exercises in 
observation - (4) exercises for the development of moral habits, (5) exer- 
cises in language and recitation.- (6) introductory exercises in reading, 
and arithmetic. 


Primary Education I 

■ In France .education is free and compulsory for all children between 
, he „t six and thirteen. Every commune must provide a public 
school. The elementary school «orh„ organised by courses 
rIXr “an classes. There are four courses. The hrst is .he prepara.cy 
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course anti is for one year. The ne\t three courses are each of two 
years* duration * The first is the elementarv course for seven to nine- 
year olds; the intermediate course for mne-to-el^ven >ear olds; and the 
advanced course for eleven to thirteen year olds. The child studies 
morals and civics, reading -and writing, French, arithmetic systetn, history 
and geography u ith special stress on France, object lessons and elemen 
tary stiences, drawing, singing, manual work for bo^s with 
stress on agriculture necdlewoik for girls, nnd physical aintl military 
training. ' i ) ) j j 

r j 

One of the most difficult problems confronting French elementary 
education has been the rural school But with the the general increase 
in the population movement towards the city, French educators have 
become more aware of the immense simhcance of rural education. Atte 
mpts to adjust education to local needs are encouraged The establish 
ment of a rural school of an agricultural character is stressed. 

Advanced Elctnentary School 

i > 

Higher than the ecole primaire, but not the equivalent of the 
secondary school, is the advanced elementary school which offers a three 
year course for boys and girls holding elementary certificate and having 
been at least one year in the upper course of the elementary school. 
Each school may decide on the number of curricula offering fields that 
are general, industrial, agricultural, commercial, or in home economics 
The advanced elementary school is generally established through the 
effo ts of the local authorities The vyork in this school is practical rather 
than academic The mam purpose of the advanced elementary school is 
training fo- the country’s administrative and economic occupations 
intermediate grade of civil service officials 

Secondary Lducation 

Secondary Lducation in 1 ranee covers the span of 6 + 1 seven years 
There is a common course in the gcnc'al subjects for the first six years, 
with an option, however, in the first four years, between Latin and the 
modern foreign languages In the fifth and sixth years the options are 
threefold Section A offering Latin and modern foreign languages; 
Section B olenng modem foreign languages. The Other subjects-French, 
history, geography and the sciences seek to effect a balanced curriculum 
by bung the same for all The aim is to give a liberal literacy and 
scientific education and to <Llav specialization The seventh year contt 
nues to lx. either philosophical or mathematical in emphasis 
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The work of the Secondary school is crowned with the baccalaureate 
which is awarded on the basis of written and oral state examinations. 
The first' part of the test comes at the end of the students’ sixth jear, 
the second follows the -work of the seventh year. The’ bachelor’s certi- 
ficate Opens the way to most of the higher schools. - ’ 

" > , 
There are two kinds of public secondary schools- the colleges and 
the lycce. The latter is run by the State and is national; •whereas the 
former is a local institution. The college is partly subsidized by the 
the State. Education in public secondary school is free. With a few 
exceptions, the French secondary schools are boarding schools. Not only 
do the college and lycee have elementary classes, but some also conduct 
advanced courses for students who have finished their secondary schooling 
and 'have obtained baccalaureate. 


Post-war France wiltnessed modernization ant! democratization of the 
school system, Education is made free & compulsory for all students upto 
the age of eighteen. To bridge the gap between their modern industrial 
order and the school, the French undertook to reduce the latter’s top- 
heavy intellectualism, and to put all cuiriuda-raanwal. technical, artistic 
and intellectual on an equal footing. Not only is every French child to 
be .guided and trained in harmony with his special aptitudes, but he is 
also to be grounded in the common core, of a general education. As 
f or ^ education beyond the age of eighteen, it is to be ,for those of 
demonstrated ability in technical, literary, scientific or<artistic fields. , 


Each stage of education is dedicated to a special purpose. During 
the first stage (5-tl) the child is to master the basic skills and knowledge 
that will *' enable him to understand and to be understood." The 


second stage \'C f-f 5? ts px-demerttey-s ptr r,W cf $aids!W? nkiek, Atovv&V 
it continues to deal m general culture and skills, is M to be devoted to 
a systematic observation of the children in order to discover aptitudes 
and 1 to facilitate their guidance. In the third stage (15-18) education 
becomes diversified and specialized. Students of an academic bent and 
lienee potential candidates for the higher learning, are grounded in the 
requisite theoretical subjects essential to the -pursuit of university 
work. 'AS for others, besides their general education, they will receive 
specialized training to a career in agriculture, business, or industry. 
Significantly, the Langevin Commission stressed that the work of the 
thrd stagc'l« fleMble. offering "a conside.able diversity in order 
to provide continuations of studies of disciplines, adjusted to the 
various kinds of aptitudes.” 
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Beyond >the eighteenth year-or the compulsory age-education , enters 
upon its level of higher education and is < open r to those who have 
demonstrated • the necessaryi competence. Amplified and, diversified, it is 
to guide students more specifically in the direction of their , fields of 
specialization. Technical .studies' find their place, here, on an equal 
footing with the literary, scientific and artistic. One of the important 
functions to be fulfilled by this level is the preparation of . teachers, 
besides of course, putting the finishing touches on the academic' pre- 
paration of university students. , f , *. • , r ,, « , . i 

Germany * ‘ • ' 

^The second world-war gave a great set-back to Germany and divi- 
ded the state into two pieces — one under the influence of the Allied 
powers and the other under the influence of USSR. Among many 
problems of German reconstruction, one major, problem > pertained to 
educational reconstruction. , . i . , , , , , < 

‘ Even before the ’third 'Reich's downfall in 1945 it n as recognised 
that something would have been done to counteract the’ effects of 
Nazi education on German' youth. A formidable weapon ’of fascism was 
its disparagement of the intellect. “I will have no intellectual training", 
vociferated the Fuhrerj for the intellect, he was convinced, 'was a 
disease of life. "Knowledge is the ruination of my young men and 
universal education the most corroding and disiritegrating poison". 
Consquently, the Nazi policy was to destroy the intellectual basis of 
education. 

Educational experts were sent to the Riech to study the problem 
of remaking the German mind. The help of the German .emigre’s was 
utilized. Even before the War’s end a group of such men and women 
had organised in England as the German Educational Reconstruction, 
a society dedicated to furthering and developing a democratic system 
of education in Germany. This positive task meant the creation of 
new texts and study materials in harmony with the purpose of the new 
programme. It required cooperation, and hence the cultural md moral 
regeneration of the German adult. Materially, the task of re-education 
has been handicapped by obstacles such as a lack of school houses, a 
dearth of teaching materials, a shortage of teachers and of course, 
the appalling malnutrition existing among Germany’s children. Yet, in 
spite of these di Ticulties, most elementary schools and a fairly large 
number of secondary schools w«v: opened in the fall of 1945. Sub- 
sequently, some universities began opening their doors. 
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»•' The German regions under the allied Control Conncil of U.S.A.,- 
Britain' and France a ere later on integrated into Federal Republic of > 
Germany as a sovereign State which has evolved its o\fn educational 
structure suited to its needs. ‘i ' I if i>- 

Russian’s Iron curtain has enveloped it's re -educational activities in' 
obscurity; a, few facts, however, have been disclosed! The * Russians 
have t given a front place to mass education, including the theatre, the 
movies, the radio and the press, Russian policy of re-education appears 
to he closely related to the basic principles of communist doctrine. In 
East Germany there is a programme of compulsory education for all 
children between the ages of six and fourteen. Following 1 compulsory ' 
elementary school arc. several types of secondary scboolg-with differen- 
tial, curricula. Children who, do pot , ( Continuc their schooling after the 
compulspxy .period are,,required to .attend, some kind, of, vocational, 
school, for ^t least eight hours eveiy yveek over, a, period _,of j three years. 


’ Irt' the' Federal Republic of Germany "the Minister f oT ’Education in* 
eafch’ State' Ts ' resporisible for state 'education.' Elementary’ Educatio^ 
covers'a span of 8 or 9 years. 1 In ' between elementary 1 and secondary' 
school there is an intermediate school* consisting ’bf six 'igrad^s (v-x). 
The ’secondary school known as Gymnasium is like a 'lug her 1 secondary 
sdiool'or grammar ‘school, 1 which'consists of 9 grades' (V— XIII) leading 
to the'Abittir, i.'e. 'secondary school leaving certificate, which makes a 
pupil eligible for admission to institutions of higher education. Besides' 
this! th'ere are comprehensive systems of schools as 1 well as advanced 
vocational schools. The fifst degree is ' obtained J after four years* 
University Education in arts and after 4tD5 years* education in natural^ 
science's. Thus, the span bfschool' education is 13 years and the first’ 
degree 1 ifah be obtained after 17 to 18 years of total educuion/' *" 


Belgium , • ' - I ' r ' • 

, Ifelgjum 'has a twelvo'ycars' pattern of education uith six years 
of primary schooling, and six .ears of secondary schooling with wo 
stages i e'-J year 1 loner secondary and 3 year rrpper secondary nrth 
er'eater specialisation.' The system of vocational edocalron has been 
designed to serve local needs. Hrgher duration courses are of 4 years 
. , g . of general preparation and 2 years of specialized stage 

leAdin^’to^a degree. The educational structure' is thus 6+3MW(2+2). 

Netherlands ' ^ Netherlands hate *a primary pattern of -6 'years 

followed by to 6 years* 'course of secondary' education. An important. 
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feature in the system is 'bridge year’, as the first year of each type of 
secondary school, designed to assist the pupils to adopt themselves to 
the new secondary school system which has been introduced from 196S. 
Secondary education is divided into pre-university education, general 
post-primary education, vocational training and other forms of post- 
primary education. Secondary education as a preparation for university 
education lasts for 6 years. The post primary education offers f 4 to 5 
year courses of vocational training. A 3 or 4 year course leads to the 
first degree two years aftei which a pupil can obtain doctorate degree. 

Scandinavian Countries , 

1 Norway and Sweden have replaced their traditional 7 year primary 
school by a 9 year compulsory comprehensive school. After completing 
the 9 year school, students in Norway may enter the gymnas, the 
senior secondary school which offers 3 year of education In five spe- 
cialization areas; the Latine line, the science line, the English line, the 
Xorwagian line and the Biologv line. Those who do not want to go to 
gymnas, may enter into the continuation school or the vocational 
education is provided through the comprehensive basic training in 
agricultural industry and handicrafts. There are tw o types of university^ 
degrees-a lower and a highe-. Normally it takes 4 or more years to 
obtain the higher degree. In Sweden, pupils are assigned to different 
streams before the 9th grade. In the ninth grade the students are 
introduced to any one of the 9 streams covering five sevtors-hurmni- 
ties. social sciences, natural sciences, business ( economics j and 
te*. finical arts. Provisions made for common man are ,of subjects 
being largest in the first vear and being gradually decreased with inc- 
reasing specialization in subsequent grades. Besides the gynasium there 
are the continuation school and a vocational school. E Torts are being 
made to amalgamate the three types of schools in a single foim so as* 
to build a more uniform secondary sv stem. In the university education, 
the peionl of study leading to the first degree varies ' from subject to 
subject, from 3 years to 4 or 4 1/2 years. Thus, we find 12 years pattern 
of school education before the commencement of higher education. 

ItaU 

In 1918, by a royal decree, a Commission was organised to study 
the types of education best fitted to meet the nation’s needs. Its 
recommendations were (11 the establishement of at least- one' 
compulsory school of four grades in every commune, (2) the fixing of 
eighteen years as the leaving age of pupils- (3) the lengthening of the 
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school lyearj (4) the organic inclusion within the state of nursery <rhoo] 
nml Kindergarten education; .(5) the raising of the teacher’s minimum 
salaries; , (6) the establishment of , special secondary schools for the 
preliminary professional training of teachers; (7) the creation of 
compulsory schools for illiterate adults upto the age of 45. 

riifdre these recommendations would materialise, Mussolini and his 
party came to potter and Italy ttas under the Fascist rule till the end 
of world war 1J, The hew pattern of education, based on the I’-ottai 
Reform* in 1939, included a three year cbmmon school to l*e followed by 
five years of elementary education'and three year \ ocational school or a 
two year technical school. Beyond that a selected few* could attend free 
•colleges’ of “Military and fascist character'.*’ 

' , Like the Nazi Reich, defeated Italy was put through a process of 
re-education. On the whole, the 1 assumed pattern was similar to one 
which had developed in Germany. Thus the allied Government undertook 
to reopen schools, universities and other cultural institutions and to get 
them functioning on a non-fascist basis. Italy’s educational pattern to- 
day »& mpre or less on the lines of that in vogue in the I tdcral K* public 
of Germany, | , 

. H ' ( 

Russia— U, S. S. R. 
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compulsory schooling, (3) maximum opportunity for nil, (4) preparation 
of a trained body of teachers and (5) adequate support of education. 
The educational structure of the USSR stands on this basic proclamation. 
To-day the USSR has an educational ladder. For youngsters nn’der 
three is nursery; upto the age of eight come the kirfdergattfen and other 
pre-school institutions. This period has now been shortened by one year 
and the kindergarten is followed by free and compulsory education in 
comprehensive and unitary eight year school which is divided into two 
stages- three years’ primary education and five ( years of lower secondary 
education. The curriculum of the eight year, school is the same throug- 
hout the country. Eight year schooling period is followed by two to 
three years of senior secondary stage. Education upto grade X is 
compulsory. The senior secondary stage leads pupils w ishing to acquire 
training for a particular occupation to th£ serf ior secondary poly tethhicnl 
school. Those who wish to have specialised vhcHtional secorfdaty educa- 
tion. enter the technicums which offer 3 to 4 yerff fetndy and training. 
Higher education is available in universities, polytechnical institutes add 
specialised institutes. The duration of higher education ranges between 
4 and 7 years according to different courses. The first degree course 
generally lasts for five years. The educational ladder in the USSR thus 
covers the age range from 3+ to 22+, which is generally the same as 
in USA. ^ " 1 

To the Russians, education means (l) active participation in the 
building of their own lives, (2) stress on socially welfare labour; (3) 
establishment of intimate connections with contemporary- life' (4) the 
studv of nature and the development of a materialistic outlook. Student 
text hook based on communist ideology is made obligate ry. Aptitude and 
ability tests are used to channel pupils to suitable areas of studies and 
specialisation. 

The creches which arc attached to factories where women are employed, 
are nurses canng for young babies while their mothers work.. The care 
of children under three years of age is a duty of the people’s 
Health commissariat. The work* is essentially , practical, emphasizing 
health, hvgicne and the development of social and personal 
habits. The hearths and kindergartens .supplement the work of 
the nursery. They care for childern between the ages three 
and seven, and lay great stress on cleanliness, health and habit 
formation. In the ore school period, the child is initiated into the 
elementary forms of sclfscrvice and gradually is led into more social 
ivpes of labour. Children blip to keep things tidy and '» lean. They assist 
at the tables care fee: animals, worl m the garden, shovel snow, and 
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participate m dozens of other activities Much stress is laid on nature 
They make their own collections, find on their hikes and excursions 
they search for flowers, insects, stones and all srnts of things which 
not only appeal \o the childish age and heart but are also instructive 
Lverj kindergarten lias some kmjl of a workshop w-htch is often built 
by the children themsejves As far as possible the child’s education IS 
related to the actual living world Stress is put on collective activity 
and creative and aesthete expression Music, singing, dancing and rhyth 
mics are other notable features of the curriculum More attention 19 
given to tlife development of child literature that does not restrict 
itself to any particular educational level, but cover the child s whole 
life. Classified under five heads, the contents of the Russian child s 
literature copiprise ^l) the child s enviroment, (2) the world of machines 
and innovations, (3) stones from far and near, old and new, (4) riddles 
and stones to test and direct perception (5) immaginative entertainment 
Hooks reflecting the child s world consider such matters as plant and 
animal life, health and hygiene, toys and their makers pets and child 
reti’s organisations Development of the scientific attitude towards life 
md indoctrination of communist ideology are stressed at all stages of 
education 


DIucation by itself or for itself for the communist is meaningless, 
education is for the social order To train the further members of the 
communist party, there are special organisations There are octobeists 
for children from sis to ten, the pioneerd for ten to fifteen year olds, 
and finally there are young communists for those between the ages 
fifteen and twenty five All these youngsters are trained in the mean 
ing of communism -with special reference to the class struggle and the 
meaning of Leninism Ml grounded in communist ideology they are 
expected to be ^ct.v.stS and non-religious m addition to being productive 
workers 


„ ,ta s dunug the World War II that Ru«,a altarod its stand on 
lhe ' of co education In 1943 separate elementary and second 

‘ry Sta for boys and girls were established on an "caper, mental 
basis” 

„ „l„™t,on is directed touards the strengthening ol the 

Russian about one must torm 'the new man’ who 

socialist state 10 0 > * ^ mmb hbour for , he state This att, 

mtimtc!) related to the common, st attitude towards 
public ownership 
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Japan is 1 a far more industrialized country '* The 'educational'* struc- 
ture in Japan consists of ’ six' year * elementary education' ’3 ydalr lower 
secondary , '3 year upjte’r secondary and 4 year higher education.' 'Upper 
secondary education offers’ general and vocational ' streams in "'compre- 
hensive high schools?’ : Vocational' 1 and 'technical education ' 'outside 
formal school" pattern has assumed 'great' importance'* in 4116* ’country. 1 
Japan : has required primary school' 0 teachers ’to have a 'full' 'four 'year 

university' course 1 ’since 1949. ./' 

, These .advanced countries .have . achieved universal first level, or 
elementary education. The quality of ( first level education Is generally, 
much better in these countries. This is. because, the proportion of.quali-, 
fied teachers is undoubtedly, higher. Most primary, teachers. have at least 
two years. of. higher education beyond the secondary schools! Training 
of elementary teachers in the united states is a major' educational 
industry! In Great Britain, the great majority of 'teachers inEnglish 
and Wales, schools are the product of two year teacher training colleges,, 
in which students i enter directly from grammar school after completing 
sixth form work. In the Soviet Union,* primary ’school teachers ^ upto 
1959 were trained in semi-professional schools alongwith preschool 
teachers, youth leaders, etc. ( This .involved .a four year o programme 
following .completion , of , seven years of general school, he. -eleven years’ 
education including, -primary teacher education. The^e ip now a f trend 
in USSR towards more advanced training in higher educational, or peda- ( 
gogic institutes, as has been done for, secondary school teachers. , . . 

■ *- •> • ' ’ « *' / i _.*(< fti >11'' If' ■ 

-i.. Secondary education is approaching, aj universal system in.many ; of ' 
these advanced countries; Western countries and, Japan .have, made a 
successful effort to - provide a secondary school education ,f or. nearly, 
three fourths of the age group 15 to 19. The French secondary, school, 
system was long considered one of the best in the classical ^sense, 
with emphasis on individuality and personal competetiveness But it 
was also elitist as in Great Britain. Recent reforms are designed to 
make it more democratic, more scientific, .more, technical, ,along lines, 
which might be called American lines, jn great Britain, also, .under the 
Education Act, 1944 a tandem system of free, compulsory primary and' 
secondary education for all children from 5 to at least the age of 15. 
(now extended to 16) was established. ,.j. ., j, ,>/, 

In Japan the adjusted second level ' enrolment ratio is 79.4-e^ceed^d 
only by the United States and United Kingdom. Under the fundamental 
law of education passed in 1947, nine 'years of ^education are ’compul- 
sory six years of primary school and three of “lower secondary” school. 
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They are free and publicly supported ns are the upper secondary or 
high schools which on be entered only after stiff competitive exami 
nations The 1947 Act was intended to democratize Japanese education 
along tin* lines of the American model 

The soviet union has made t emendous strides m providing Senior 
sceondary education for students aged 15 to 17 In 1926 l 2 pe r 
cent of this agt group Was enrolled in senior secondary scl ools but by 
19j 8, the percentage had risen to 33 6 

f The quality of second level education is good m the advanced 
countries Secondary school te"che s are generally better trained and 
bette qualified I 

The structure of secondary education in terras of the dr ferent types 
and routes vanes among the advanced countries The Soviet model has 
been a series of secondaiy schools in which some have been em pro 
fessional schools (technittims) ami some have been labour reserve 
technical schools for those who have completed ten years of schooling 
and do not go on to higher education The reforms in Soviet edi cation 
since 1963 provide an even wider variety of secondary schools mo6tof 
which provide pohtechmc training combined with part time work in 
industry There is> gene ally to be a jetiod of emplovment between 
graduation from the gtne-al secondary schools and entrance to the 
higher education institutions Thus Soviet emphasis on specialized job 
related secondary education is evident m contrast to the emphasis on 
more general knowledge and skills in the secondary school programmes 
of most of the other countries in the advanced group 

Higher education in the advanced countries is one of thei disting 
uishmg features Quantitatively enrolments as a { ercenlage of the age 
group 20 to 2-1 averaged over twice ns many as semi advanced countries 
and rarfgcd from 6 1 « \\ est Ge many to 32 2 in the United States 
The German tmiveTsfty system with its stress on research mflucnted 
the development of new universities m the Unite 1 State* such as Johns 
HopkinS Cornell Chicago and others lJut that was made available to 
mo e young people earlier m the United States than in western 
I Thi^ democratization was a distinctive feature of American 

higher education and other countries have iended to follow this 
t adership The recognition that ability to profit from higher education 
^no^tominued to certain classes in the society was an important 
y in the historical development of a ivanted society, and they 
esson t j lfc a dd uona] high level human resources winch an 

sys.e-0 ol l. S >=r pennon provnM 
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Expansion of the land-grant Colleges and universities m as paralleled 
in the United states by the growth of other new institutions ,and the 
domocratization of the older established universities. By ’ 1962, 4.6 
million students were enrolled in American colleges and universities 
for full time work toward degrees. About 2.76 million or these ( were 
enrolled in public institutions, and 1.84 million in private colleges and 
universities. There were 2040 universities, colleges and Junior colleges 
and in addition, there Mere nearly „150 technical institutions offering 
two year programmes beyond secondary school. An outstanding example 
of a state system of public mass higher education (for tripled enrolm- 
ents by 1975) is the California Master plan' of a three-tiered system 
of universities, state colleges and two year Junior colleges. *1 , 

While these developments were taking place in the United States, 
The British system of higher education also experiented dramatic 
changes. After the 1944 Act, there Mas a ■major expansion, including' 
the establishment of a limited number of colleges of Advanced Techn- 
logv in which there should be developed' -technological courses of a 
standard comparable with that of university degree courses. The 
importance of these technical colleges can be seen in the reported fact 
that 20 percent of newly qualified scientists and 70 percent of qualified 
engineers come up through non-university channels in Great Britain. 

Similar developments have occurred in other advanced countries. 
In Trance, for example, university enrolments (excluding the grandes 
ecoles) have -risen from about 1,39,000 in 1951-62 to an ’ estimated 
2,41,000 in 1961-G2. This relatively rapid growth in Trench secondary 
and higher secondary education is explained by the demand for skilled 
and highly skilled manpower, and the changed attitude of parents 
towards financing further education. 

The number of higher educational institutes in Japan increased 
steadily. The educational reforms beginning in 1947 affected mainly 
primaty and secondary' levels of education, although there u ere also some 
American style changes m the university system. Admissions .increased 
sixfold between 1947 and 1958 and by 1960 there were 245 Japanese 
universities with the expenditure worth nearly 1.25 million dollars. 
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of higher education i<; directed toward the production of the type of 
scientific, professional, and administrative personnel needed in the Soviet 
society. Of 346 specialities o.Yered at higher education as of in January, 
1959, 1 81 were in engineering and other industrial field specialities, 12 
in agriculture and forestry, 41 in economics and jurisprudence, and 106 
in education. Altogether, 22, 67,000 students were enrolled in all types 
of higher education in the USSR, with the university enrolment ns 
such representing less than 10 percent of the total. Sot only is the 
Soviet higher education e.vessively specialized, hut half of it is 
also part-time. The proportion of students enrolled in scientific and 
technical faculties is the highest of any advanced country. 

The higher percentage enrolments in engineering and industrial 
fields in the USSR include many who enter managerial positions in Soviet 
industrial enterprises. Industrial managers in western Europe, the Unites! 
States, ’Canada arid Japan are recruited from many university fields : law, 
liberal arts, and (especially in the United States) from schools of business 
administration. Professional training for management is a fairly recen^ 
development but one which is Incoming increasingly imporfant in an 
advanced industrial society. The soviet gear their system almost e\<l«- 
sively to the production of specialised high level manpower required 
for a highly industrialized society which is determined to make its voice 
heard throughout the world and to spread its ideology. Edn.ntion and 
national purpose are inseparable. 
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the graduate levels in these fields in universities and advanced technical 
institutes. 

For advanced democratic countries, the historical w ords of the late 
president Kennedy in his special message at the time of a National 
Education Improvement Act of 1963 should be ever- guiding: “This 
nation is committed to greater advancement in economic growth; and 
recent resea vh has shown that one of the most beneficial of all such 
investments is education, accounting for some 40 percent of the nation’s 
growth and productivity in recent years. In the new age of science and 
space, improved education is essential to give meaning to our national 
purpose and power. It requires shilled manpower and brainpower to 
match the power of total discipline. It requires a scientific effort 
which demonstrates the superiority of freedom. And it requires an 
electorate in every state with sufficiently broad horizons and sufficient 
maturity of judgment to guide the nation safely through whatever 
lies ahead.” } f 

Development of Human Resources 

The formal educational system is only a part 'of the prccess'of 
human resource development, though a verj* importantone. Other formal 
institutions such as the armed services, political parties and youth 
organizations also help to develop human resources in the advanced 
countries., 

In large enterprises characteristic of an advanced industrial country, 
training Cannot he as tn forma I as m the small firm, so personcll and 
training departments have been established to develop' on the job 
training programmes along with other components of modem personnel 
administration. In addition to traditional methods, teaching machines^ 
television, video tape recorders and Other advanced techniques are being 
introduced m training programmes. 

The relation between vocational education and industrial training 
Ins not been worked out satisfactorily even in advanced countries. On' 
the one hand, there has been a demand for vocational education to 
provide a marketable skill to youths who do not plan to continue 
further formal education. On the other hand, employers have !>een 
critical of quality of this education and have found i» necessary to tie- 
\elop their own training programmes. Hence, the number of trade school 
-industrial employment ^ a -opera live programmes have !>een relatively 
small in many advanced industrial countries. Employers have preferred 
to supplement formal education after us completion with their 
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training programmes or to provide opportunities for individual employees 
on their own initiative to take evening courses at local technical schools 
or universities. 

The Russian experience indicates fairly close co-operation between 
industry and the vocational schools, although it is scarcely voluntary 
because this “co-operation" can he ordered by the Government as a 
matter of educational policy. 

One particular type of industry university training has deve- 
loped in the United States and spread to other countries is management 
training or “executive development." An increasing number of American 
companies are sending their junior and senior executives to special short 
residential programmes of graduate school of business administration 
and management. The trainees are exposed to the broader economic 
and social environment within which they must operate. Similar progra- 
mmes have developed in British Universities as a part of growing 
interest in management education, in Germany largely outside., the 
university system through special programmes sponsored by German 
business associations, in Sweden through the Swedish Employers’ con : 
federation at a residential institute, and in Japan through university 
in cooperation with the Harwnrd Business School. Thus, the develop- 
ment'of management through internal as well as external programme 
is a conscious policy oE progressive enterprises in all advanced countries. 

Various types of extension and adult education programmes which 
have developed in the United States and Western Europe countries’ 
are very important means of developing human resources. Examples 
are the agricultural extension programme in the United states, other 
colleges and university adult extension programmes in various cities; 
cumfcnarcw anvf s.Vart -wuicses mi university campuses, trade union 
leadership training programmes (such as the Worker's Educational 
Association in England) and the folk High schools characteristic of 
Scandinavian countries. Denish Folk High schools were largely respon- 
sihle for changing altitudes and improving the skills of Danish peasants 
and consequently changing Danish agriculture into one of the best 
butter and hacon producing economies in the world. 

D spite the high level of their human resource development, the 
advanced countries still face critical manpower shortages. 

. t ns advanced industrial nations, they are under continuous 
11 t£> ( nn ovate and make new discoveries in science, technology, 

pressure -lie ‘administration and social and economic policy. 

management, p«« 
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They are forced to spend increasing amounts on research and develop- 
ment and this is no less true of Governments than of private enterprises. 
They require increasing numbers of high quality scientists, engineers, 
industrial managers, administrators, teachers and many other specialists 
and generalists. Secondly, advanced countries are committed to a policy 
of full emploj'ment of human resources. Though the race between the 
economic growth and the birth rate has been won, the very dynamism 
of the advanced economy causes specific employment dislocations by 
making old skills redundant as new ones are developing. Thus, struc- 
tural unemployment may occur in particular industries or localities and 
it* is generally manageable only when the rate of economic growth 
assumes enough total employment to permit shifts of people from one 
occupation, industry or locality to another. A third imperative in the 
advanced countries is to make secondary education virtually universal 
as a human right. The decline in the demand for unskilled labour as a 
consequence ! of technical change and automation, has increased ihe 
desire of young people and their parents for more education through 
the secondary schools. The universal demand for secondary education 
in advanced countries is not solely an ' economic one; people to-day 
want more education to help them achieve a variety of personal goals 
as citizens in modern nations. Fourthly, similar pressures have led to 
tlic demand for sub-professional and higher education for most of those 
who’ are qualified in the advanced countries. It is probable that in the 
coming' decades there will he strong pressures to expand the number 
of junior colleges, and universities in advanced countries. The political 
demand is reinforced by the need for bet ter-t mined and technically 
qualified people in advanced industrial societies. 

Particular shortages of high level man power in advanced countries 
require considerable improvements in the quality of higher education, 
and much of this will he at a post graduate level. 


The future scientist and engineer needs to have a greater under- 
standing of the interrelationship of science, technology and the society. 
Similarly those who tram themselves for positions in management, 
public administration, economic planning and social policy may need 
to understand more than they do now about the scientific and techno- 
logical character of modern society. 

Effective utilization of high-talent manpower m science, engineering, 
management, public administration, and other critical fields can be greatly 
improved by better leadership and supervision of those scarce human 
resources in organizations. Effective administration and supervision of 
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scientific and technical manpower has not progressed as rapidly as it 
should in the advanced countries. The low ratio of sub-professionals 
to professionals in research and development groups is not only a 
symptom of this inadequate management, but the result of failing to 
train and develop enough technicians. ^ 

Public and / private economic policies to encourage a continued high 
rate of economic growth and to develop a more variable labour force 
are essential in all advanced countries. No responsible government can 
long tolerate politically or economically a high general unemployment 
rate which bears most heavily on certain groups in the society. Now 
discoveries in science and technology resulting from research may 
continue to spark dramatic new increases in some industries while* 
Others are in decline. This involves enlightened managerial policies in 
the introduction of technical change, as well as public programmes to 
cover retraining expenses, unemployment compensation, and 'transport- 
ation expenses. Adjustments to job changes depend on the type of 
education for enabling the dislocated to learn new skills rapidly. 

Continuous technological changes in the society require a broader 
secondary education with a solid base in science and mathematics as 
well as in other liberal subjects. A narrow vocational or technical 
secondary education will not assume the personal and occupational 
flexibility which an advanced country requires. Better trained teachers 
will be needed and new methods of teaching technology (visual aids, 
television, programmed instructions, etc.) should be used. 


The availability of some form of higher education to all those who 
qualify will involve considerable expansion of junior or community 
colleges two-year technical institntes for training sub-professionals, 
advanced technical institntes, as well as colleges and universities. 


Adult education is no less necessary in advanced countries than in 
the less developed ones. It may involve retraining and educational 
programmes of various types. 


p- ,1 " som distortions in the incentive structure for the critical 
(««Lsin advanced societies require correction. When truck driver, 
professto schoo l teachers in the United States, for example, 

raro wrong with the relative incentives. An organised national 

something ne ; t her possible nor desirable in advanced countries, 

labour mar J ' ts the existing pattern will need to be nude 
but some t P Improvements in the public service system end 

£ “her'v^iona. counselling will be necessity. 
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The advanced countries have to solve these immediate problems 
before them, for the future of these countries depends more upon the 
development ol brain-power than upon the development of physical 
resources. 


Semi-advanced Countries 

The following countries fall into this category, on the basis of 
composite index, according to Fredrick Harbison and Charles A. Myres.l 


Semi-advanced Countries : 

The following countries fall into this category on the basis of 
composite index, according to Fredrick Harbison and Charles A. Myers.* 


1. Mexico - 

2. Thailand 

3. India 

4. Cuba 

5. Spain 

6. South Africa 

7. Egypt 


8. Portugal 

9. Costa Rica , 

10. Venezuela 

11. Greece 

12. Chile 

13. Hungary 

14. Taiwan 


15. South Korea 

16. Italy 

17. Yugoslavia 

18. Poland 

19. Czechoslovakia 

20. Urugvay 

21. Norway 


This was the position in 1964. The pace of progress in these 
countries cannot obviously be the same. Some have switched over to the 
advanced level, while some are on the threshold between the two. Some 
of them have still to strive hard to upgrade themselves. 

The average secondary school enrolment ratio for semi -advanced 
countries is less than half of that in advanced countries*, the higher 
education enrolment ratio is two-fifths, the primary enrolment ratio is 
four-fiths and the composue index is two-fifth that of advanced 
countries. The average semi -advanced country has two-thirds as many 
teachers, half as many physicians and dentists, and nearly three-fifths 
as many engineers and scientists as has the average advanced country. 

The semi-advanced countnes can produce practically all the high 
manpower that it needs (with the exception of scientific and technical 
personnel) and it may even export some to less developed countries. 
The semi-advanced country is on the road to becoming an advanced 
country, and it can travel that largely under its own power. Its progress 
will depend on its strategy of human resource development. 


Education, Manpower and Economic Growth, Oxford and II3H 
Publishing Co., Calcutta, Uomlxiy and New Delhi. 
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The semt advanced country is a follower rather than an originator of 
scientific, engineering and organizational innovations Although it has 
a broad ba«e of primary education, with generally well developed 
secondary schools and some good insututions, of higher education it 
has not been able to develop the research manpower and research 
institutes which are characteristic of the advanced countries 

Most of them are ^0 longei predominantly agricultural although 
there are notable exceptions such as Thailand South ho ea India 
Yogoslavift and Egypt In the non agricultural sector govt is no 
longer the largest employer of skilled manpoue' Transport power 
and communication are on the whole well developed In some countries 
however bottlenecks persist in electric powe railroads irrigation etc 
partly because of a shortage of the skilled and technical manpower to 
build and operate them 

Population is rising at such rates in India Lgypt and Mexito that 
economic growth must exceed 2 o' 2.5 per cent annnalK to raise pe 
capita income at all In India the labour force is g owing at a rite of 
between Id and 2 percent a year and unemployment as well as 
underemployment remains a persistent problem, even among thi. 
'educated' There may be 9 million unemployed and 15 to 18 million 
underemployed m India (in 1961) Surplus agricultural labour m I gypt 
is estimated to be as high as 50 percent of the total agricultural 
population 


Substantial efforts have also been made by the- nationahsi leader 
ship in India, Lgypt and Mexico nnri these efforts have upgraded these 
countries to this level from underdeveloped one As early vs M7 a 
scientific manpower romnmtia. rororarowded In tin. Coicrnmcnt of 
India that a National Register of Sctentilic and Tcclin'cnl Ursonnc.1 he 
established bubs. piontly the Wanning Commission tipj onitcd an 1 ngi 
n eating Personnel Committee nhH-h reported on supplies and sfioriage 
m 115b tilth recommendations on najs to meet tie slothes An 
. ♦. Personnel Committee made a simdar rt.poT in 19 d 7 Later 

c r nt.fic and Technical Manpowe' Division of the i hmnng Corarm 
111 ~ C careful studies of engineers and scientists ,n India, 

t S T,Z recommendations that if tin. projected investment { ogramme 

^ . * e t live vear plan «ce to ! e carried out ly 1 ^/ even more 
of the tin t ^ technicians would be required than had N e«i earlier 
engineers t , ucl j e s resulted in the p'o uted enrolrcnl n higher 

c stimatet i(lStlt „t L 5 md several new cues Wert f’anned with 
technical * . a slsljnu , It is also signitcant data Manpower 

fore i fin tecnnn*** 
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Directorate was established in the Home Ministry and States of the 
bmon have followed suit. 

Despite the emphasis on manpower planning and increased 
enrolment m scientific and technical faculties in higher education, 
India is still played with excessive university enrolments in fields 
which are not clearly related with India’s present stage of economic 
giowth \ substantial part of Arts (Humanities and Social Sciences) 
faculties and low quality ‘commerce* faculty are overcrowded At the 
present stage of development, these grades cannot easily be absorbed 
in productive employment 

The present imbalance between the supply of university graduates 
and the demand for them, as a consequence of too many students 
en i oiled m ‘law, language and art’ and too few m most types of engt 
neering and in business administration, had led to a suggested modi 
hcation of the secondary school system to redirect the flow of graduates 
from secondary schools towards engineering and science. 

A special svudy of Delhi Lnwersity graduates in 1958 59 showed 
that 3 3 percent of those who graduated in 1950 and 7.2 of those 
in 1934 were still unemployed. Of those employed, one fourth of the 
1950 graduates and two fifths of 1954 graduates were working as 
clerks As Dr. V. K R. V. Rao observed,* "It is really a mailer of 
both su-pnse and regret that, besides the pass graduates, so many 
Honours graduates in arts and so many M. A.’s should be working as 
clerks The case is the same with the law graduates. In fact, taking 
only those alumim of 1950 who were working as employees, we find 
that between 6 and 7 of ten pass graduates, one in 2 of law' graduates, 
one In four of Honours graduates, and 2 out of 10 M.A s are all working 
as clerks eight years after their leaving university." 

Shortages of scientific and technical manpower ha\e also been 
examined m Norway, Greece, and Yugoslavia under the sponsorship of 
the Organization for Economic Co operation and Development. Italy has 
also been concerned w ith a revision of its educational system, particularly 
higher education, to meet the manpower requirements of economic 
growth. A special study made at the request of the Minister of Education 
concluded ‘The educational system will have to pay close attention to 
the development of our economic structure so as to adopt itself, both 
from the point of view of general education and from that of profe 

* Dr V. K. K V. Rao, University Education and Employment A 

Case study of Delhi Graduates. 
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ssional training to the e\er growing requirments of society for specn 
li^ed and differentiated technical!} skilled nnd functional education 
Inadequate allocation of resources in terms of mone\ staff buddings 
nnd equipment comes in nay of meeting the intense demand for turner 
sit} places in Greece The shortages of scientific and technical manpower 
will continue to be a problem for man} years in \ugoslavia So far a 
large number of Norwegians had to seek admission abroad for techm 
cal education The new phn to revise technical education to establish 
new colleges to expand existing ones including the Norwegian Institute 
of Technology is under implementation 

Unlike the advanced countries, however, the level of economic 
development is still not high enough to absorb all those finishing 
higher education, regardless of field of stud} Even among those pro 
fessionally trained, there are likely to be relative surpluses and shortages 
A survey of the role of educational planning in the economic develop 
ment of the Republic of China (Taiwan) concluded that there would be 
a probable oversupply of Civil Engineers Electrical Engineers Chemical 
Engineers Economists Forestry Specialists fi. Agricultural Economists 
Onthe other hnnd shortages w ere expected m teachers in higher education 
and secondary schools mechanical engineer® accountants and financial 
analysts A suggested partial solution was to give supplementary mana 
gement training courses to the surplus engineers and economists to 
prepare them for industrial administration jobs In the absence of such 
alternations a relative oversuppty of high level manpower m one country 
may lead to emigration to other countries where shortages are more 
pervasive 


First Level (primary) Education 


Although most of the semi advanced countries have achieved legal 
universal compulsor) P"mar, eduction form least sun ears Ihe hcUf 
, « „ „„,i tocher® in rural and backward areas known as scheduled 

school space anu veaciic** .... 

nnhlished enrolment ratios show less than universal 
areas means that puW firs| |eve , sch[)ol e „ rolmc „, n „ 0 

percent ,nVs-59 In E C >p. on.) 77 percent of the 
school age children could be admitted to primary schools in 1961 
because of lack of space 


5 of ever> 100 pupds who start first grade in India finish 
rH nnde five years later In Chile only 20 per cent of the school 
the tutu 6 ^ completed their primary education l>ctwcen 1950 and 
age pop u a i school enrolments in Latin America plumed the 

1959 A survey 
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following data on sixth grade enrolments as a percentage of those who 
started the first grade; Chile, 21 pecent; Costa Rica, 20 percent and 
Mexico and Venezuela, each 15 percent. Thus efforts to improve the 
quality of first level education to reduce this wastage may be as important 
as quantitative expansion of primary education. 

Mexico's experience in developing rural primary schools and teachers 
is instructive. The effort began in 1920, n ith volunteer primary teachers 
who started classes “in parties, gardens, public squares, or on street 
corners" until schools were built later; educational ‘missionaries’ helped 
villages to build their own schools, which became also community 
houses. Gandhi’s scheme of basic education emphasizing crafts to provide 
useful skills and to break down barriers between manual and intellec- 
tual work had rural uplift as one of its major objectives. Thus, effective 
primary education in semi-advanced countries is geared to the varied 
needs of the developing societies in which rural areas and agriculture 
still play an important role. 

Second-level (Secondary) Education 

In many of the semi-advanced Countries, second-level education is 
still narrowly academic and primarily university oriented Only a minority 
of the eligible age-group are exposed to it, and there is a high drop- 
out rate The average enrolment ratio of 27 percent is less than half 
that of the advanced countries. 

Mexican secondary schools emphasise courses which stimulate national 
and cultural solidarity for a wide group of students, as well as technical, 
commercial and agricultural training within a framework of general 
education for those who do not go on to higher education. The acade- 
mic ladder to the universities is still available, but it is no longer the 
sole secondary school ladder as it used to be. 

With the increase in enrolments (from 11,8 0,000 in 1550-51 to 23, 
30.000 in 195S-59) and the future bulge resulting from the effort to 
provide Eree universal primary education, secondary education remains 
a quality bottleneck in India’s programme of human resource develop- 
ment. Ancl it still pushes ill-prepared students to the universities even 
though only about a third oE those who start the four year secondary 
schools are enrolled in the fourth year. There is a high drop-out rate 
at this level in semi-advanced countries. 

Although the curriculum has been modernized the Yogoslav high 
schools have been unable to supply sufficient, pupils to fill the places 
available in higher education. 
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Greece recognised this bottleneck earlier In I9 d 9 educational reforms 
designed to modify the system in the direction of modem technical 
requirements for economic growth, gave special emphasis to the reform 
and expansion of secondary education Besides traditional courses 
high schools o'Ter diversified courses in scientific technical, agricultural 
and maritime studies, economics domestic economy, and foreign langu 
ages These are jn addition to a number of private technical schools 
training skilled workmen or higher technicians 

Tg}pt has made *x similar effort to reform as well as to expand 
secondary education s>stem Between 1953 54 and I960 61, the number 
of pupils enrolled in three jear general secondary schools which gene 
rally lead to higher education increased 43 percent while enrolment 
in an equivalent length secondary technical education system had 
increased 400 percent 

As in primary education there is a shortage of competent teachers 
at the second level in most of these countries 
Third Level (Higher) Education 


There are distinguished universities in such countries as Mexico 
India, Egypt Chile Italy YogosJavia Poland Czechoslovakia Uruguay 
and Norwaj But the qualitj of higher education ts uneven The higher 
education concentration of the communist countries in higher education 
for science and technology is of course a reflection of the educational 
philosophj and goals of the Soviet Lmon On the other hand difficulties 
in countries with a high proportion enrolled m fields not closel) 
related to economy growth are clear Thcv have not suTicientf} 
modernized their traditional sjslcms of higher education 


which were designed to tram an elite group cither for 
colonial government administration (ns in India) or for government* 
of fairly static dynastic societies ( as in some Latm American 
countries) and Spam and rom, E nl Loitered admission standard, cron 
del! chss rooms inadequate laboratories and sub lescl te»clim E 
personnel tilth their traditional method, are the problems to I* 
solved hi the sent, advanced countries These M,e created problem, 
of student unrest and indiscipline and the vast proltem of unemploy- 
ment m countries like India Until there is more tnde spread rerocn 
‘ » ^11 or universal cdioticm i« not n universal human 
ra'X amMh'Xome smlnts should he educate,, in other UK la 
otcl means at India a ,.s E c of detelopmcn, dillmillt.es lull continue 
. „art of hicher education in some of the semi advanced 
There « in'rcas,m E emphasis on E ra.lna,e .cm, op sod 
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research' in science and technology. Furthermore, advanced scientific 
and technical research institutes have been established in some coun- 
tries because there is need for research and development related to 
their industrial development. It is no longer so necessary for a less 
advanced country to develop its own science and technology but it is 
essential that it has trained scientists and engineers, with access to 
good research and development facilities to adopt scientific and tech- 
nical discoveries and innovation from the advanced countries to their 
own economics and industries. These advanced research institutes are 
also one means of developing employed manpower. 

Development of Employed Manpower 

More attention is being paid than in the past to ways of upgrading 
the qualifications and improving the performance of people already 
employed in' strategic occupations in semi-advanced countries. Thus in 
India and Egypt as well as in more advanced countries in this gronp 
such as Norway, Italy and Yugoslavia, there have been efforts to develop 
management training , programmes, supervisory-training courses, pro- 
ductivity centres, institutes of public administration for employed civil 
servants, etc. Examples in India include the extensive programmes 
of the Indian Management Association and the regional management 
associations, the Administrative staff colleges, the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, the training-within industry programme, the 
National productivity council etc. Nora ay has had a well-developed 
management training centre for a number of years, and Poland has 
established a national centre oE training supervisory' personnel in 
industry. 

There is a National Institute of Management Development in 
Egypt, as well as a Productivity Centre. 

Sub-professional education has lagged relative to professional 
education, with the result that there are too many engineers and scie- 
ntists, doctors and agronomists relative to the technicians available. 
In India in 1959. a survey showed a ratio of engineering graduates to 
technicians (diploma-holders) of about 1:1. As a consequence of this 
unfavourable ratio, the estimated 1960-61 intake for diploma courses 
in Indian engineering faculties was twdee as high as that for degree 
courses. 

On the job training has sp.ead more widely among employing 
institutions in these countries. In addition, as in other communist 
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countries, there is a good deal of afterwork attendance at technical 
institutes and universities in the area, since in Yogoslavia secondary 
education is no longer an essential pre-requisite for enrolment in 
higher education. > 

Apprenticeship programmes and vocational training are more adva- 
nced m semi-advanced countries generally, although there is growing 
recognition that vocational programmes outside the plant may not 
produce the skills required by expanding enterprises in the absence of 
close co-ordination with specific manpower needs of these firms. 


In countries with agricultural sectors which are underdeveloped 
another type of on the job training is necessary -the improvement of 
farming and village self-help. The experience of India illustrates some 
of the difficult problems involved in raising the productivity level in 
agriculture by methods which took many years to develop successfully 
in the United States through the agricultural extension services. Village 
level workers m India require not only prior training but willingness 
to spend years in villages and rural areas rather than cities. There has 
been a persistent shortage of these trained people to staff expanding 
programmes in India. 


Incentives and allocation of High Level Manpower , 

In contrast t to salary levels for village agricultural programme 
personnel, the salaries paid to high talent manpower in science, engin- 
eering, and managerial positions in most of the semi-advanced countries 
ore sufficient to attract young people to be trained for these fields. The 
prestige of the technically trained men is high and professional 
management is more highly regarded as a career (han in less developed 
countries. Government administrative posts also carry high prestige and 
salaries but they are no longer the sole high-status occupations Indeed 
government salaries may non- be lone' than m other prafesmons 
requtring equivalent education and shills. Still, houcver, there 
imbalances m the salary structures among the various economic 
public administrative sectors m these countries. 


Toward A strategy of Human Resource Development 

A semi-advanced country must «»« g^num resource 

advanced countries.lt Mill have to TO ^ ^ response to the (ollOMing 
development for a ten- t0 twenty-year p ^ 

issue-' ' ' 
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1. A major effort in rapid industrialization will have to be made. 
They should develop their own reseaich and technical capacity to a 
higher point. The application of modern research methods to the 
improvement of agriculture is vital to these countries. Many types of 
high-level manpower will be required to staff research institutes, industrial 
establishments, experiment stations and other institutions of an advan- 
ced society. 

2. Growing population continues to present policy dilemmas. The 
development policy should be geared to increasing economic efficiency, 
reducing dependence on foreign exchange, maximizing employment, or 
reducing birth-ratio, or some combination of these objectives. 
Unemployment constitutes an explosive political force which compels 
these countries to accelerate their rates of economic growth. 

3. The legal requirement for universal primary education of at 
least eight years and the nature and quality of secondary education are 
critically important. 

•4. At the higher education level, increased prestige of science and 
engineering in the industrial world is to be ensured. Reorientation of 
higher education should have top priority, with increased emphasis on 
scientific and technical faculties (including agriculture ) and relatively 
less on humanities, fine arts, and law. Emphasis on quality 'must 
substitute over expanding mass higher education. More post-graduate 
training is necessary, especially to staff research institutes. Over expan- 
sion of 'higher education may be politically attractive, but is disastrous 
for strategic human resource development. Political J courage to resist 
popular 'pressures for undue expansion is the must. A positive factor 
working for the expansion of research is the growing recognition of 
science and technology in the modern world, and the element of national 
prestige involved in having research institutes of recognized international 
standing within the country. 

The immediate problem of unemployed secondary school leavers and 
college or university graduates, poorly trained and in wrong fields 
might be alleviated by special adult education or vocational school 
programmes to retain these people as teachers, extension workers, minor 
administrators, aud in senior classes. t 

5. More responsibility for training those who do not go on to 
higher education should be placed on employing institutions through 
apprenticeship, vestibule, and on the job training programmes. These 
efforts should be expanded even further than in earlier levels of 
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development, since an advancing industrial society requires a 
variety of skills which can only bs developed adequately on the job 
This training -will be mo.e productive if the trainees have had an 
adequate secondary education which includes some scieiwe and mathe 
nntics as Well as technically onented subjects and shopwork Closer 
gearing between these types of secondary schools and the employing 
organisations is necessaty 

6. Qualitative improvement of primary education to arrest wastage 
and stagnation should be planned. More resourceful and competent 
teachers are required for this Flexible, appropriate, and well proporti 
oned salary structures in the field of education as well as in other 
fields of development should be evolved so as to attract right man 
for the right job. 

7. Skillful management of technical and p ofessional personnel 
in work teams will also be required A strategy of human resource 
development is incomplete without attention to the quality and tompe* 
tcnce of manage.nl manpower in employing organisations 

8. An approp.iate distribution of the total educational budget 
might be the following 35 percent for primary education, 40 percent 
for secondary education, and 25 percent for higher education of all 
types. 

This chapter has been written on the basis of the following books : 

1. Education m Britain August, 1974, Central OTice of Information, 
London, 

2 Development of Education m the 20th Century Second Edition, 
Adolph Mejcr, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, London, N Y 

3. Education, Manpower and Economic Growth 1968 1 rederick 

Harbison and Charles A Myers Oxford and I B H publishing 
Co, Calcutta, Bombay, New Delhi 

4. Higher Education in United States Third Edition United 
States Information Services 



glimpses 

(CASE Meetings, Conferences, etc.) 

Meeting of the C. A. B. E., 1954 

In 1953, the C. A. B. E, set up an Implementation Committee 
consisting of some of its members and some distinguished educationists 
to report to the Board as to what recommendations of Secondary 
Education Copimissipn could be implemented by the Cerjtte and tv hit 
recommendations could be implemented by the Stated The repoft of 
the Implementation Committee was accepted jy the C. A. B.E. in 
1954. The Committee tvas of the opinion tha{ the eventual parent 
of education would be as follows : 

(aj Eight years of integrated elementary (Basic) education, 

(b) Three or four years of secondary education with diversification 
of courses, 

(c) Tjiree years of university education after t|ie higher secotjdarj 
school leading to the first degree. 

Oil the acceptance of the report of the Implementation Committee 
by C. A. B. K; the Ministry of Education, Government of India in its 
letter No. F. 12-1 54-D. 1 tinted 7th August, 1954 advised the State 
Governments to ru-ept the new pattern of Secondary education. 

C. A. B. E., 1955 

The C. A. B. E. again considered the organisational jmttcrn of 
Secondary education in the vear 1955 am! tame to the following 
conclusions . 

(n) the degree course should 1« of three year? and 17 t should f*e 
the minimum age for entry imo universities. 

fb) the end of secondary education at 17* should mark a terminal 

' {„ morion »n,l l>rcjnrc «a.!cm, I.T Me. ll •honll also he ol 

0 stknditJ »Wd' "°" u cnaMe ,h "° " lrt ‘ P" 1 ' 1 ’ 

three year degree course. 

/cl the last class in the SecOn.hr)* stage should h called the Uth 
and miv l« reached after schooling of not less than 20 
. * the actual duration of the vanous states to be determined by 

the State Governments concerned. 
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C. A. B. E. 1956 

In 1956, the C. A. B. E. urged the speedy conversion of nil 
secondary schools to the new pattern. ... • ’j> / 

’ J,j Twenty-fifth Meeting' of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
held on 7th and 8t It ' February, 1958 : 1 

( ' The Board recognized that adequate provision will have to be made 
to’ enable the school to develop suitable techniques for Urban Basic 
Education. The Board emphasized the urgent need for opening Basic 
Schools in urban areas with provision for crafts suited to urban 
conditions. ' 

With regard to the reorganization of University education, the 
Board recommended that efforts should be made to persuade the 
Universities of Agra and Bombay to accept the academic soundness of 
the three-year Degree Course Scheme. 

The Board recommended that suitable traininig facilities in the 
training colleges should be urgently provided for the training of 
teachers in subjects like technology, agriculture, commerce, etc. 

>;) .The Board emphasized, the need to ensure without any further 
delay that there were no difficulties placed in the way of further 
education of post-basic school children and teachers turned out of 
Basic Training institutions. 

The Board was emphatic that multi-lateral schools and post-basic 
schools should not be regarded as two parallel systems but as integral 
parts of the same system of Secondary education. 

The Board recommended that facilities for appearing as private 
candidates at M.A../M. Sc. examinations of universities should be 
extended to practising teachers provided those sitting for the M. Sc. 
Examination had undergone training in the subject concerned in a 
recognized institution with adequate facilities for laboratory work in 
one of following three ways - 

(1) By attending a special condensed course of one year’s duration 
to be organized at suitable unive.sity centres, to which selected teach- 
ers working in Secondary Schools cculd be deputed for a period of 
one year. 

(2) By attending organized vacation courses of three months* 
duration for two to three years in succession. 

(3) By attending evening classes- 
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The Education Ministers’ Conference held on 20th and 21st Sept- 
ember, 1957 at New Delhi resolved that the Conference has considered 
the scheme for the introduction of , Three-year Degree bourse at ,th e 
universities and is of the opinion that ( its implementation is essential 
for the improvement of university education. 

1* T h e Government of India set up an 'All-India Council for Elem* 
entary Education in 1957. The council is an Advisory Body ind is to 
consist of 23 members including 14 representative from State Govern- 
ments, one representative each of the Planning Commission, Central 
Advisory Board of Education and the All India Council for Secondary 
Education and the Ministry of Community Development. There w ill be 
one Principal of a Training College and two educationists 1 connected 
with the fields of Basic Education, Girls’ education and education of 
backward classes to be nominated by the Union Minister for Education. 


The Council will advise the Central and the 1 State 'Governments 
on all matters relating to elementary education and prepare programmes 
for thk early implementation of Article 45 of the Conshtution. 
It will also assist in organizing research in the administrative, financial 
and pedagogic problems of elementary education and in the production 
of suitable literature for teachers and educational administrators for 
improving the quality of elementary education and enforcing compu- 
lsory attendance. 

2. Prize-Scheme for Best Books for Neo-Llterales ( , 

Since 1954, the Government of India have been awarding prizes 
on best books for neo-literates in all regional languages. , 


A Scheme of training of authors for writing literature for neo- 
literates and for children was launched by the Central Govt, in the 
First Five Year Plan. 


3. National Book Trust 

With a view to encouraging the production of good literature and 
to make such literature available on moderate prices to libraries, educa- 
tional institutions and public generally, the Govt, of India set up a 
National Boob Trust, ,n 1957, »ith 15 trustees on the Hoard besides 
a Chairman. 

4 Deselopmcat of Mode™ >««“ 

With the gradual replacement of English, some of the modem Indian 
languages are fated ssith the ipiestioi of developing them as proper 
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vehicles of expression and communication. Vocabularies have to be 
expanded and the meanings of the words standardised. The development 
and ‘study of these languages is also necessary for the assessment and 
preservation o\ the cultural heritage of India. Moreover, the systematic 
study of the languages is a growing need in view of increase in 
literacy. In addition to the modem Indian languages, it has to be decided 
to include English in the scheme, which, in the past, has been a 
unifying force and has attained an international status. With ‘the above 
objects in view, a scheme for the development of regional languages 
was approved by the Planning Commission on 29th May, 1956. 

*Hindi has not been included in this scheme as it has already been 
taken care of under a separate scheme of the Ministry. 

Yn “order \o avoid 'duplication and overlapping with the activities of 
the Sahitya Academy, it has been decided that the Sahitya Academy 
y/ill be^ concerned with the development oE the literature in modem 
Indian languages. The present Scheme will be concerned with the 
development of languges as such. 

' . ^4 proposals Vo be 'considered under this scheme included the 
followinwg : 

(1) Preparation of Scientific terminology and of books on scientific 
subjects or of text-books at collegiate stage. 

(2) Publication of outstanding books and editing of manuscripts so 
fit a r s they contribute "directly to the development of languages. 

Grawts, to literary a^sdcxotlo ws, of rwed^rw twdlM. for 

the purpose of development of the languages. 

(4) Cortrpifatidn of dictionaries in modern Indian languages or 
bilingual dictionaries. 

(5) Preparation of grammars of a particular language in the language 
itself or in other modern Indian languages. 

( (j ) Preparation of encyclopaedias. 

(7) Preparation of graded basic vocabularies for languages. 

(8) Preparation of common vocabularies amongst 'different jndran 
languages. 

(9) Works bringing out identities or similarities of grammar, syntax, 
specialized vocabularies, etc. among the different Indian languages. 

’(lO*) Scholarships and stipends for research work or any wo.k 
Smheetc-d wTth the ’development of the languages as suth. 
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5. Education for International Understanding 

India has been participating in Unesco*s programme of “Associated 
Schools Project in Educalion of International Understanding” which is 
designed to increase the teachings of the aims and objectives ‘of the 
United Nations' Organisation and its specialized Agencies and education 
fdr living in a world community. < 

6 . University Grants Commission 

According to the recommendations of the University Education 
Commission, a University Grants' Commissi on, under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, was established in November, 1953 by a 
'Government resolution, for the purpose of allocation and disbursement 
of grants to universities as well as for the purpose of co-ordination 
and maintenance of standards of university education in India. Early 
in 1956 an Act, the University Grants Commission Act, 1956 was passed 
by the parliament, in order to reconstitute the Commission as a statu- 
tary body. The Act was brought in operation w ith e.Tect from 5th 
November, 1956 and with effect from the same date the Commission 
was reconstituted with a Chairman and eight other members. 

During his two talks given at the request of External Services 
Division, All India Radio in 1957, Mr. Wilder Penfield, Canada spoke'on 
tbe Human Brain and the learning of Secondary Languages. The extract 
of his talks is given below’ : 


The Brit In : 

“The mind of man depends for its very existence on the brain. No 
conscious act is possible, no word is spoken until thought can express 
itself in a pattern of nerve impulses within the brain, electrical 
impulses that travel swiftly outward along nervous fibres to the muscles 
to move them. 

The human brain is man's master organ, and its control of speech 
is what chiefly distinguishes it from the beam of other mammals. 


The brain of a boy in his teens is not the same as that of a child 
. c ten for the brain is not a machine; it is a living, growing, 
chancing mechanism-the complicated and astonishing ol all mechanisms. 
Tliirinc the earlier period the child is depositing, within the brain, 
I "f units which he will later utilicc for all additions to bis 
languag are l;n ; t e of pmnouncianon and also of understand, 

""jni, is recorded in the nemo-cells ot the brain for use in that 
ing '. r _ 'mined latefv or at some later time. These units are more 
language 1 slffls o[ ' lonE „„ and lips; they are units nf thought esta- 
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“In future all rural children should go to school and receive edu- 
cation not to give up their ancestral professions but to become better 
farmers, better blacksmiths and better carpenters. Education must not 
divert people from their heritage but enrich it. 

“In urban areas also the basic pattern of education is intended to 
train a child to become a useful member of society and not add to the 
number of those who are unemployed, in some cases unemployable. 
There should be no bias for only white collar jobs and those educated 
in the basic pattern should be able to take up any profession for which 
they are fitted by aptitude and taste. The aim of the pattern is to create 
a sense of social purpose and the recognition of the dignity of labour. 

“We have the largest population in the world next to China. With 
our vast number, there can he no solution of the problem of education 
except on the basic pattern. 

“Secondary education is, in fact, the backbone of the entire educa- 
tional system. Our traditional Secondary education was purposeless and 
only meant as preparation for Higher education. Secondary education 
is not a means but itself an end. High schools must remain for the 
majority the final stage of education and thereafter they will take to 
different services, professions, industries and trades. Secondary education, 
thus, must fit people for the various types of activity which society 
demands, 

“We have appointed Commissions and Committees to examine 
this question from various points of yiew, Qn tbe basis of their study 
and recommendations we have now formed a new plan for secondary 
education. The University Education Commission had recommended a 
Secondary course extending for twelve years. 

“Increase m the duration of the Secondary Course by one year 
will help to raise the general standard of education in the country. 
With the same end tn view, we have, in consultation with state 
Governments, set up the All-India Council of Secondary Education. 

“In most Universities in India, we have at present a tw o-year degree 
course. It has generally been recognized that this does not provide 
sufficiently high standard and the two-yea.* degree course should be 
replaced by a three year degree course. It is proposed to do this by 
doing away with the present Intermediate classes, one year is to be 
transferred to Secondary educatiou, the other year is to be added to the 
depjree course to provide for a three year degree course. One of the 
advantages will he that this will raise the school leaving age by one 
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jear which will mean greater phystcal and mental maturity for those 
who w ish to pursue Higher education In addition the three jear degree 
course will promote more intensive studies and help to raise the standard 
in our universities 

•Education is a State subject except for the co ordination and 
maintenance of standards of University Education and the development 
of technical and scientific education, all other fields of education 
are purelj state responsibilities It is to ensure complete co-operation 
between the Centre and the States that the Centra] Advisory Board of 
Education was set up many jears ago It functioned even before 
independence Since then its importance has been increasingly realised 
That is whj we have extended its function and scope and recognized 
it as the most important and responsible educational organization m 
the country It is so constituted that it has representatives from the 
Central and the State Governments the Parliament and also includes 
some of the most eminent educationists of the country The State 
Governments have a clear majority m this bod\ It meets ever) jear 
and all impo tant educational matters are placed before it It has also 
standing Committees and sub committees which examine questions in 
g eater detail Its decision is regarded as the united experience and 
wisdom of the educationists in tie country C A BE is a platform 
where the Centre and the State Governments meet and freely discuss 
common i r jhluns 

We have on the one hand to wipe out the deficiencies of the 
past 200 )ears On the other we have to remove the lethargj of the 
people and bnng to the town and the country side n new vision and 
a new energy We cannot accomplish this task and attain our goal 
unless we wok in n trulj revolutionarj spirit 


The 26th Meeting of the Central Advisor) Board of Education 15th and 
16th January 1959 

Extracts from the address of Dr K L Shrimali, Lmon Education 
Minister 

The principle undcrlvmg tbs sjstcm of Basic I ducat ion which 
combines education with productive work is a sound one and has 
recentl) been re assented by one of the most advanced rountries-Soviet 
Russia. Bisiv education does not envisage a drab uniformity of courses 
and curricula all over the county Work wall certainty be the central 
feature in all the Basic schools but the tjpe of work is bound to vai) 
as needs and occupations differ from place to place Anj attempt to 
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mould Basic education into a formal and rigid pattern will defeat the 
very purpose which it has in view. There can be no dogmas and ortho- 
doxies in a system of education which tries to meet intelligently the 
needs and requirements of a dynamic society. 

“The tendency among the students and even among some educa- 
tionists to look to High School education as an adjunct or stepping 
stone to higher education still persists and this tendency must be 
arrested by giving the students adequate preparation for suitable voca- 
tions. It is the function of the Higher Secondary School to discover 
their talents-academic, aesthetic, technical and give them proper guidance 
so that they may be suitably engaged in productive activities and thus 
become useful members of society. They should acquire enough vocational 
competence so that after a six months’ or a year’s apprenticeship course 
in a factory’ or a firm, they are ready to lake skilled or semi-skilled 
occupations. 

“The High Schools have concentrated mainly on general and 
abstract knowledge with the result that boys and girls remained detached 
from life and lacked knowledge of processes of production. At present 
society does not know how to utilize the youth of the country to the 
best advantage. The reform of university education is dependent largely 
on the re-organization of Secondary education. If the majority of boys 
and girls who go out of High Schools can be engaged in productive 
work suited to their aptitude and talent, they may not desire to go 
for higher education. There is at present great wastage oF money and 
human resources in one colleges and universities” . 

Board’s Minutes 

Social education should fotm a part of community development 
programmes. 

The Board considered the question of Three-Year Degree Course 
in the light of the Second Deshmuhh Committee Report and was 
strongly of the view that having regard to the fact that almost nil the 
universities and even -the L*. P. Government have fallen in line with the 
proposal and that about 18 or 20 universities hn\c already introduced 
the Three Year Degree Course, the University of Boml>ay should also 
fall in line w ith the scheme at an early date in the interest of 
uniformity of standards. 

With regard to the Second Deshmokh Committee, the Board 
resolved • ** The re-organisation of rcccndary education is a preliminary 
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step to the implementation of the Three Year Degree ■ Course The 
period required for raising High School to Higher Secondary Schools 
therefore, should not be extended beyond 10-15 years. The question of 
the continuation of the pre-university classes adopted as a transitional* 
arrangement should be reviewed from time to time.”' 

Rural Institutes 

The Board observed that as the purpose of Rural Institutes was 
very important and as they provide a type of education which is suited 
to rural conditions, the Central Government should explore the possi* 
bility of having more Rural Institutes in different States. 

Follow-up on 1958 Meeting 

The foilwing courses were being run (1959) in various rural 
institutes ' ' '* ‘ 1 

(i) Two-year Certificate Course in Agricultural Science, 

(ii) Three-year Diploma Course in Civil aud Rural Engineering, 

1 (iii) Three-year Diploma course in Rural services, ' i < 

Regarding (i) Ministries of Community Development and Agriculture 
have been approached (1959) to issue instructions to State Governments 
for the recruitment of the Agricultural certificate holders in suitable 
post e. g. V. L, \V. S. , , 

As regards (ii) Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural ^ffairs 
were moved to accord recognition to the Diploma in Civil and Rural 
Engineering as equivalent to the National Diploma accorded by All 
India Council for Technical Education. 

An Assesment Committee on Rural Higher Education set up under 
>A\i- ebijsmvnsh'yp of S.bn C. Y- Mahajan. Member,,. Union Public 
Service Commission, met on 1st August, 1958 and agreed to recommend 
to the Governmet that the Diploma awarded by the National Council 
should be considered as equivalent to the first degree in Indian univ* 
ersities for a period of 5 years in the first instance and that the 
Diploma holders should be eligible for all types of services under the 
Government where the minimum qualification is the first degree of a 
university. Ministry of Home Affairs has been moved to issue a 
circular letter to states, communicating Government of India’s re cog- 
nition to the Diploma ami to bring the fact to the notice of State 
Public Service Commissions nnd /various employing departments Of 
State Governments. 
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Limiting Admission to Universities 

The Board considered the problem of limiting admission to univer- 
sities, It reiterated the principle that access to higher education has to 
be regulated by adjudged capacity of students to benefit from higher 
education with due regard to the needs of backward communities. In 
order to raise and maintain academic standards and to ensure discipline 
it was imperative that admission to colleges should be determined 
according to their capacity and resources. The Board concluded that 
the real remedy lay in the speedy reorganisation of Secondary education, 
closer relationship between the employment pattern in the country and 
the output of graduates and the provision of a large variety of courses 
at the Secondary and post-Secondary levels for those not suited to 
university education. 

Three-year Degree Course 

The Committee set up by the Panel on Education, Planning 
Commission made the following recommendations : 

(1) The Panel of Education of the Planning Commission is of the 
opinion that the conclusions which have been arrived at by the CABE, 
the Inter-Univer-sity Board or other Committees appointed by the 
Government of India as regards the reorganisation of educaton, should 
be adhered to and given effect to in respect of Three-Year Degree 
Course of University Education; 

, (ii) Higher Secondary Schools should be started wherever 
possible as Multipurpose schools with Technical eourses as an impor- 
tant stream of diversification in a phased manner as soon as possible. 

(tii) As recommended by CABE and as a purely transitional 
measure, the pre -university course should be started followed by a 
three Year Degree Course and the transition should be phased and 
should not exceed beyond 1965. 

Reorganisation of Secondary Education 

The First Deshmukh Committee in their .report had stated : 

" The reorganisation of university courses depends on the prior 
reorganisation of Secondary education. To be able to shed the present 
first year and to introduce the Three-Year Degree Course, it is nece- 
ssary that a sufficient number of existing High Schools should be raised 
to Higher Secondary Schools to accommodate the students who are 
now study mg m the first year of college. In fact, opinion was es.pfe- 
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ssed and quite strongly, that reform of Secondary Education should 
receive Government’s attention first and the reform of the university 
education will follow as a natural corollary” 

Since the pace of conversion of High Schools into Highe Seton 
dary Schools has been rather slow and m some of the States where 
Universities have implemented the Three Year Degree Course the 
the conversion has not been accelerated, universities have to introduce 
a p'e university course of one year with a nnive sity examination at 
the end 

The Committee feel that it will be a great pity if the required 
period for ratsmg High Schools to Higher Secondary schools is extended 
beyond ten to fifteen years 


Proceeding of the Second State Ethical ion A funsters Conference 
8 9 August 1959 

In the inaugural address, Dr K L Shnmali, 'Union Minister of 
Education, observed 

‘ While restriction of admission to the universities has become an 
urgent need, steps will have to betaken simultaneously to make sceon 
dary education more practical so that it may be a terminal point for 
the majority of students and also by providing post Secondary vocational 
and technical iratmng or apprenticeship courses fo' entry into various 
professions, trades and vocations If we continue to neglect this aspect 
of education we are allowing the youth of the country to become 
cynical and frustrated with the result that, instead of contributing to 
the well being of the society, they will fall easy prey to disruptive 
forces In this perilous Situation we must act with a sense of urgency 
if Society is to be saved from a great clanger 

Several important nations m the world to dav, including the 
USA, the USSR and China have a system of national service or 
conscription which makes it obligatory on all able bodied male citizens 
to undergo military training I or national survnal it is not enough to 
have professional soldiers but civilian population must also participate 
in the tasks of national defence The otizen armies, as they are called 
and as d.ffe entiated from regular forces comprise vrtually the entire 
citurui-y ogamzed m p.ace time bv universal obligation and trained 
on a part time basis,” 
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Higher Secondary Schools 

The conference resolved that upgrading ot the existing High Schools 
to Higher Secondary Schools in the third plan is the minimum 
programme of reconstruction that the country should adopt. Any further 
reduction in this target may jeopardize the very purpose of reoganization. 

Limiting the Number of Students in Universities 

Dr. Deshmukh pointed out, " The UGC had been set up as a 
statutory body to ensure that the universities and institutions of 
higher learning maintained resonable standards. During the last twelve 
years, the standards had been deteriorating at a very alarming rate 
because the universities and colleges had been quite helpless to resist 
the pressure of “ invading numbers.” 

Dilating on the points made by Dr. Deshmukh, the Chairman 
pointed out that the question really was who should proceed to the 
university and whether in view of the limited resources of the country 
there was any justification for permitting an uncontrolled increase in 
numbers at that stage. Apart from adversely affecting standards such a 
situation also resulted in colossal wastage of human material' as was 
testified by the high percentage of failures in all university 
examinations. 

The Rajasthan Chief Minister was of the view that the large number 
of unsuitable students who went in for Higher Education did so 
because "there are neither any vocational nor any educational opportun- 
ities open to them. It was no use thinking in terms of ‘restricting’ 
numbers so long as alternative avenues of employment and technical 
training were not made available. 

. Three Year Degree Course Estimate Committee recommended, “The 
State Governments may examine their budgetary position with the object 
of finding out how' finds can be made available by suitable adjustments 
for the introduction of the Three Year Degree Course.” 

Conference of Stole Education Secretaries and Directors of Public 
Instruction / Education June, 15-16, 1961 

In the inagural address, Dr, K. L. Shrimali, Union Education 
Minister said ; 

’Tree and compulsory education for the age-group 6-14 still remains 
cur goal after «e have taken this big step lonvard in the Third five 
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Year Plan, It would be our endeavour m the Fourth ami Tilth Phns 
not only to fulfil the constitutional directive but even to go bcvomt 
it to catch up with the more advanced countries There is an invariable 
correlation between the level of educational development and the pace 
of economic growth We cannot therefore keep education on the 
waiting line too long without grave injury to the objective of planning 
for a better and more abundant life 

‘I should like you to remember that few countries m the world 
democratically constituted have achieved the ordet of development 
winch is envisaged in our plan within a comparable time and within 
the limitationsof an undeveloped economy The stage of self sustaining 
growth was reached by the advanced countries of to day after a centurv 
long geriod of preparation We have not that much time at our disposal 
We cannot afford to let time take its own course We have to force 
the pace if we are to reach our goal 

4 Secondary education is of decisive importance in the economy of 
a developing country It has a determining qualitative influence reaching 
out into all important sectors Much of the pattern of development of 
secondary education during the last ten years has been dictated by the 
sheer compulsion of rapidly growing numbers Secondaiy education in 
the countrv is rapidly ceasing to be n preserve of the privileged The 
growing numbers represent a greater variety and range of ability, 
aptitudes and needs The qualitative improvements have therefore to 
meet the new paitem of needs 

» In higheT education the weed for maintaining and raising the 
standards is of very high priority 

• The increasing size and complexity of school organization will 
necessarily demand a high deg ee of cfficienev and co ordination It i S 
the dntv of the administrator to ensure that our limited resources vteid 
maximum results At the same «tme wc should not allow cToency in 
the administration to do violence to democratic values. The hue and 
staT pattern of administ'itiveo gantsation with its hierarchy ofcTcrrs 
secretaries, Deputy Secretaries Directors Deptitv Directors etc u 
p'obably inevitable hut if pmper guidance and w i*c leadership is provided 
friendship an I warm human relationship mav develop between tie 
administrator and Ins subordinates The purpose of good administration 
,s not to inhibit the creative activity hut to release it la providing an 
atmosphere suitable fo- its expression 
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“ In our democratic frame-work, the community is an active partner 
in the educational endeavour. We must devise concrete measures for 
enlisting community co-operation. If the administrator is resourceful 
and has initiative and leadership, the resources of the community can 
he mobilised to a considerable extent for improving our school system. 
Apart from the material benefits, this will bring the school closer to 
the community and will strengthen the bonds between the two. 

“ if we are to evolve a national system of education, there should 
be opportunities for frequent consultation between the State and Central 
Governments. The need has become all the greater now when forces 
inimical to national unity and social cohesion are raising their heads 
and are once more,attempting to defeat those constructive forces, 
released after freedom, which are trying to impart a new impulse to 
the social system. In our educational programmes we must make a 
determined stand against the fissiparous tendencies. The schools must 
become agencies for neutralising the influences of casteism, communa* 
lism, linguism and all that divides one section of the people from 
another. The schools must 'also assume the responsibility for instilling 
in the youth a vivid and pervasive sense of national unity.” 

Dr. A. N. Khosla, Member (Education ), Planning Commission, who 
spoke next, said : “The objective of all developmental Planning is the 
raising of the standard of living of the masses and the satisfaction of 
their mounting material and spiriturl requirements. The development 
of human resources is a part of that objective. The process of develo* 
prnent should aim at generating creative activity and initiative among 
the broad masses of the people and lay emphasis on increasing per 
capita output. This can be possible only if our manpower has been 
equipped for this task through education. Education holds the key to 
such development. 

“The object of the intensified programme of education is to build 
up the quality of human material which has to build up the nation and 
which, in fact, constitutes the nation. 

“The first and most important objective of national educational 
policy must be to bring about national integration, a feeling of oneness, 
a certain cohesiveness, shared objectives, and a certain commonness 
which holds us together. 

“Amongst the programmes accorded for national priority are science 
education, vocational and technical bias at all levels and technical 
education in all branches of science and - technology. There is no 
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aspect of modem life that does not hear the strong imprint of science 
and technology The pace of development of science and technology 
has determined in the past .and ml! determine in the future the tempo 
of economic development in any country It mil he well to recognise 
that it is not so much the capital investment but the trained manpower 
that determines the rate of advance from stagnat on to growth 

' The various schemes of educational development require a large 
scale mobilisation of community effort and resources This is particularly 
true of the expansion at the primary school level There is a keen 
educational awareness in the people If their interest and co-operation 
arc enlisted, it should !>e possible to achieve the national target pf 
free and compulsory primary education by the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan in all the most Inckward areas m the country 

“Educational development has to he geared to promoting the 
objectives of socnl cquih tv, socnl coheson and co operative living 
The ultimate goals of economic development have to lx. the immediate 
goals of educational development ” 

Shri P N Ivirpal Education Secretan to the Government of India, 
m his presidential add css said Educational administration at any 
time is not routine administration and mo e so when developmental 
wok has to k uiik. -taken it requires a dynamic corn! mation of 
insights into educational problems and appropriate administrative skills 

'There is nn urgent need to give more attention to training up 
persons for various levels of rcsponsihihtv On the job training is no 
doubt a very effective method of training lut it i* not the whole of 
training nor is it sufficient by itself 

‘Evressivc centralisation is invanally wasteful of cTort 

'Tlie content of education and us methodology must contribute to 
the emotional integration of our people into a st ong and homogenous 
society, capable of fulfilling its destiny both on the national and the 
international planes This over riding objective should be reflected in 
the construction of the curricula m the preparation of text book* 
and reading materials m the pursuits of all educational activities Sitppl 
ementing the work in the class room and m teacher training programme* 

The system of education should It lascd on the p inciple of equality 
which is the basis of the socialist c pattern of our society Tin* oil* 
for adequate measures to aTonl special assistance to the luckwafd area* 
and the poorer sections of our population along with a majiive 
programme of scholarship* nt all levels of education Education m 3 
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free and resurgent society should contribute to the presentation and 
adoption of cultural values roofed in our past and the emergence of 
new values to facilitate and enrich the process of living in a rapidly 
changing world. A dynamic balance in the teaching of the humanities, 
and ‘the sciences and an evergrowing concern with the quality of 
education are required to fulfil this objective. 

“Never before in the history of mankind has there been such a 
wide consciousness of the importance of the education for the develo- 
pment of the individual and of society as is manifest to-day. The 
difference in the material conditions prevailing in the rich and the poor 
countries are less significant than the gap between the educationally 
advanced and the educationally backward societies and it is this gap 
which has to be bridged if humanity is to attain the glittering prizes 
which are within its reach now. The educationist has a great responsi- 
bility and I have every hope that in our own country we shall rise to 
the challenge of the times and accomplish even more than we have 
planned.” 

Appendix E • Introduction of Guidance Services in Schools 

, . The aim of guidance services in schools is to individualize education 
in order that the true aim of education, viz., the maximum development 
of all the individual's potentials and his adjustment in all areas of 
living, may be fulfilled. Guidance Services are sine qua non of good 
education 'in a democratic republic like ours which is pledged to 
providing' equal educational opportunities to all, in the sense of 
cfr’stxmjrrrrg' the abilities and needs erf each individual and providing 
educational opportunities which a"e best suited to his abilities and 
needs. The introduction of guidance services in our secondary schools 
acquires greater importance and urgency m the context of the multi- 
purpose pattern of education towards which we are moving and the 
manpower requiremets of our country for the implementation of its 
vast developmental plans. * 

In order to set up a guidance service, a school requires the services 
of a full-time counsellor. 

The Vice-Chancellors’ Conference : New Delhi ; 28-29, October, 1961 

'After the formal inauguration, the conference broke into three 
Committees :(1) a committee on standards of education, presided over 
by Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, (2) a Committee on Instruments of Education, 
presided over by the late Prof. N, K. Sidhanta and (3) a committee on 
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Emotional Integration, presided over by Shri K. M. Panikkar, Vice 
Chancellor of Jammu & Kashmir University. 

1. The Committee on standards of Education recommended mainly 
as under : • i \ ) 

A. Expansion of under-graduate Education in the uniiersltics 

(I) The number of technical Schools, Polytechnics and Trade 
Schools may be increased. 

(ii) It was suggested that the period of school education should 
be not less than 12 years and the degree courses for a period of three 
years. 

(iii) The number of students at under-graduate level should be 
limited subject-wise so that the total number is restricted. 

(iv) Improvement of existing colleges in preference to opening of- 
new colleges, evaluation of standards and no desirability of automatic 
recognition. 

(v) Universities should arrange periodical inspection of affiliated' 
colleges to ensure that standards were not lowered. 

B. Post-graduate Education and Research 

(i) The proper method of developing post-graduate education was' 
to concentrate it in centres where at least three or four colleges are 
available and to associate that centre with the University staff or- 
Professors and Readers, etc., for particular subjects. 

(ii) Research must be built up around personalities who have made 
a name in particular fields. 

2. The Committee on Instruments of Education mainly 
recommended : 

(i) A minimum pass marks in the Higher Sccomliry Examination 
be prescribed ns entrance qualification to university courses. 

3 The Committee on Emotional Integration recommended •' 

(i) Every University should reserve a certain minimum percentage 

of seats for students from other parts of the country. > 

(ii) Facilities should be provided for learning South Indian Langtwge*. 

(iii) Steps should be taken to promote religious tolerance smt 
understanding among students and teacher*. 
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12+3 Pattern was agreed to by (1) the University of Allahabad, 
(2) Andhra, (3) Banaras Hindu University, (4) Gujarat University ( in 
principles), (5) Lucknow University, (6) University oE the Punjab, 
(7) S. N. D. T. Women’s University (11 + 1 PUC +3), 

Twenty-ninth Meeting of the CABE. January, 1963 

During the presidential address, Dr. K. L, Shrimali, Union Minister 
of Education, observed : 

‘Prior to submission oE the Secondary Education Commission’s 
Report, the University 'Education Commission had recommended that 
the duration of the first degree course should be three years. The 
Secondary Education Commission also took into account the Eact that 
the constitution had made provision for compulsory education for a 
period of eight years which partly covered the period of secondary 
education. In some of the states, the existing pattern of education was 
11 plus 4 while in most of the States it was 10+4. The Commission 
would have preferred to have a uniform pattern for the whole country' 
consisting -of 8 plus 4 plus 3 but the states which had a pattern of 
10 + 4 were unwilling to add one year to the whole educational system 
because of lack of financial resources. The Commission therefore arrived 
at a compromise formula and suggested that the primary and secondary 
stage may be 11 or 12 years followed by a three years’ degree course. 
The Commission did not envisage that the States which were already 
having a total period of 15 years would reduce it by one year ... The 
Government of Madras had suggested that the duration of the school 
system should be extended to 12 years instead of II years as at 
present. Undoubtedly, no one here will dispute the fact that a 12 years’ 
school is a better preparation, both for joining the universities and for 
entering a vocation... If secondary education is to be a terminal stage 
and give a broad training in citizenship including preparation for voca- 
tion, we shall have to keep the students longer in the schools and spend 
more on salaries of teachers, equipment and teaching aids. Without 
making porvision for these amenities we should be only increasing our 
inefficiency and further lowering the standards. 

•*The Rural Institutes which were started in 1956 have entered on 
a new phase of development by the organisation of post-Diploma 
Courses in Co-operation and Community Development, and by the 
establishment of research departments. The Diploma in Rural Services 
granted by these Institutes has how been recognised by most of the 
State Governments, the Inter University Board anti many universities and 
has provided trained personnel for the programme of rural reconstruction. 
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National integration is a psychological and educational process 
involving detelopmcnt of a feeling of unit}, solidarity and cohesion m 
the minds of people a sense of common citizenship and a feeling of 
loyalty to the nation 

Regarding ‘Reorganisation of higher Secondary and pre university 
education’, the Board resolved 'While it would he desirable to 
have ultimately a total pe lod of 15 years of educntioi including 12 
years of schooling before the first degree is taken and the States 
that can command the resources for lengthening the period of education 
should be encouraged to do so it is necessary that tie reorganisation 
on the lines envisaged in the report of the Secondar> 1 ducat ion 
Commission should be speeded up 

Speaking on the schemes under implementation fo the Reorganization 
of Courses of studies in Colleges in Vndres State, SI ri h Srmivasan 
Education Secretary, Madras observed The existence of a two year 
course loc4atcd in colleges which provided a lufc between the end of 
school education and the commencement of umvtrsii) degree courses 
of study was an important feature of tie old pattern of education 
The crux of the reorganisation scheme as recommended b> the Suon 
clary Education Commission was as follows 

( i ) that the Intermediate Course of two >ears should be abolished, 

{t i) that one of the two years (of the abolished Intermediate cour-c) 
should be added to the university degree course so i»s to v teld a 
recognised three year degree course, 

(in) that another of the two jea s (of the nbohsl ul Intermediate 
Course) should be added to the existing school course so as to result 
m a total school education of 11 jears in some states and U }e-irs in 
others, and 

(iv) that school education slum! 1 Ik. divided into 
(a) four years of secondary education and 

(!>) elementary education lasting for seven jears m seme states 
and eight years in others 
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“This was an uphill task; but it has been undertaken ‘ and carried 
out. By the end of the current year (1961-62), the compression of the 
old 11 -year course into the new 10 -year course would be complete. 

“Thus, the concluding stage at which the re-organization in 
colleges and the re-organisation in schools should be tied together 
will be reached in 1962-63- According to the accepted scheme, a new 
11th year has to be instiucted in schools and pre-university course 
(a stop-gap buffer course of one year) should be dropped from colleges. 

“The total duration of education preceding theB.A. I B.Sc. degree 
would be 15 years which would he divided into 5 years in colleges (the 
first two years in Junior Colleges) followed by three year degree 
course.” 

National Institute of Basic Education 

The N.I.B.E. was set up in February, 1956 and has continued to 
grow since then. Its functions include research, training of field perso- 
nnel, collection of statistical and other information to serve as a 
clearing house for information relating to Basic education and publica- 
tion of literature. 

Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 

This institute was established by the Govt, of India in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation and the British Council, in November, 1958. 
The institute lakes up programmes of the training of lecturers of train- 
ing colleges and secondary school teachers, besides research work into 
the problems of teaching English in this country. 

Scheme of Correspondence Courses and Evening Colleges 

In order to meet the genuine desire of deserving students who 
cannot attend regular full-time day colleges to acquire knowledge, the 
Government of India have included in the Third Five Year Plan of 
Educational Development, a scheme to assist universities to impart 
instruction through evening colleges and correspondence courses. 

The Scheme was cosidered by the C.A B.E. at its meeting held io 
New Delhi on 16th and 17th January, 1961. On the recommendation of 
the C.A.B.E., the Government of India appointed an Expert Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. Kothari to work out details of 
the scheme for instituting evening colleges and correspondence courses. 
The Committee made the follow ing recommendations in the same year: 
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(t) The Ministry of Fducatton should take steps is earfy ns possible 
to amend the Delhi Unnessitv Act in order to enable the university 
to start cor»espondence courses 

( 11 ) The use of T\ iml radio as supplementary aids should be 
considersd m consultation with the Ministry of In format lomnd Bond 
casting The University of Delhi would supply further information on 
this point nt a Inter stage, 

(in) A sub Committee consisting of Sh i R h Chhnhra of the 
U G C and Shn I U Ramchandani of the Ministry of Education has 
been appointed to make a fact finding survey of evening colleges at 

Delhi The suh Committee would submit a working paper to the next 

meeting of the All-India Committee for Correspondence Courses and 
Evening Colleges, ard 

(iv) The universities that have agreed to start Correspondence 
Courses and Evening Colleges should be encouraged to keep this propo 
sals alive 

Diploma In Rural Services 

The Diploma m Rural Services has been recognised as equivalent to 
the BA degree fo purpose oE emplojment l> all the State Govern 
ntents except Gujarat Jammu and Kashmir and Orissa 

Labour and Sic hi S"riJcc Camps 

The aim of the scheme is to inculcate a «en*c of dignify of manual 
labour amongst pupils and other jouthsand give them on opportunity 
to become familiar with village life and conditions though * Sh nmdan 
for satisfy mg long felt needs of rural areas The campers have I cneftted 
bv joining the camps and h oadened their out look Thcv have gained m 
self confidence and have done social se v ce to the ullage communities 1»> 
unde taking small projects like construction of link ami npp oach rcaJ<s 
levelling of pla> ground*, digging of foundations of the rchool I addings 
const tKtion of lanchavat Ghars repair and desihing of ponds dism 
faction of wells digging of pits for planting of trees seal pm and 
manure pits The girl <ampc s mostlv carried out sanitation drives and 

did environmental service 

The Ulucntion Panel of the Planning Commission which met cn 
19th and 20th August 19o2, dcvid«i that 

(a) The du-atton of school course should be 12 jears and not H 
vears 
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(b) The present was the most opportune time to give effect to (a) 
above; and 

(c) a student should enter the university at the age of 18+. 

The Vice-Chancellors' Conference which met on 28th and 29th 
October, 1961 discussed the same subject and suggested that for secur- 
ing university degree, the period of school education should not be 
less than 12 years and the degree course thereafter should be for a 
period of 3 years. 

Thirty-First meeting of the Centra l Advisory Beard of Education, 

11th and 12th October, 1964 

In the welcome speech, Shri S. Niialingappa, Chief Minister, 
Mysore, said, 

“ My own impression is, before a boy or a girl is 21 or 22, he or 
she should not become a graduate. His body must be developed, and 
then the mind should be developed.” 

In the presidential address, paying tribute to the late Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Minister of Educa- 
tion said, —He was an educationist in the technical sense of term. He 
realised that the, greatest asset we have in this country is our human 
resources. It is our young boys and girls who constitute the real 
national wealth and he, therefore, felt that the greatest investment that 
we can make was investment in human beings, investment for the 
future-investment in education. 

< Shri Chagla said, “ Slowing down of education in quantity or quality 
will be a national calamity. To-day we are spending 2.3 percent of our 
national income on education. This is perhaps the one country which 
is spending the least on education, with the only exceptions of Indonesia 
and Pakistan-Barring that every country in the world, however small, 
African countries and Asian countries, are spending more of their 
national income on education, than we in India... It is sometimes 
not realised that the industrial and economic progress of this country 
is closely connected with its educational progress.” 

“Along with expansion, along with the emphasis on quantity, we 
most not wholly forget that some importance has to be attached to 
quality... What I want is a statement (from States) to satisfy me, not 
that so many millions are in schools but so many million children are 
getting real, proper, true education. Then only 1 would feel that Article 
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45 has been complied tilth The other aspect of primary education is 
the uneven spread of primary education And that unevenness lies m 
t"° directions In the first place the education of girls is lagging 
behind very badly When you teach a boj you teach an individual 
but when you teach a girl you are teaching a whole family The other 
source of unevenness imbalance is that whereas some states have forged 
ahead other states are lagging behind Some hue the unfortunate 
problem of the influx of a large number of people from across our 
frontiers other have backward tnbes the ahorigines 

* We should have special educational institutions for our gifted and 
talented children I fully understand that genius is not the monopoly 
of the rich far from it Rather I find more talent more ability and 
more dedication among the poor than among the rich but the unfortu 
nate thing is that the poor boys never reach our best institutions because 
they have not means and the opportunity 

On the whole, the success of our educational experiment depends 
upon whcthei we succeed m improving secondary e lucation or not The 
problem we have to face in «econdarj education is diversification Most 
of our 1)0} s and girls to dav have no avenues except the avenues of 
college or universal Before diversification takes place we must find 
out the aptitude of the child Eve } child lias an aptitude ever} child 
has a talent and it is the dutj of the educator to find out his aptitude 
and talent 


We must resist the p essurc on colleges and mmc sities Fvcfv 
student in India has a right to sav I want Jitghc education* 1 ut ever} 
student has net a right to sav 1 want collegiate or universit) educa 
tion’ Evcy one is not fit for collegute or universit} edi cation Even 
in a socialist countr> like Russia tie number of students "ho are 
permitted to be admitted to the universities and colleges is strict!} 
limited With regard to the rest the* have correspondence courses 
putt, roe courses TIierurr.purt.ci.hr , Hi tic stiechrds ,n tollies 
nn.l umterslties should 1 e muntuined 

■\\c Rite u ho> educulton, t e hurts tile firm und unnts to RO the 
rgrms to Ret u trhlte collurr.,1 job The result is the parents su> that 
instead of educuttun do.nR un> Rood to h.m he bus lost his children 
,0 the turn, rrh.cl. needs bunds m cul.ml.ug the fund Therefore our 
education must be rvorientul to make the 1 oys work m the 
hrms und not to ro to ernes rr.o rented touards Retting better prodoe 
r Z mu°, hate bojs ,0 prorh.ee more, rrho lno» hour to .u them 
bunds and to realise the d,g»m of Hour 
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"We do not want to soar the number of universities. We want to 
consolidate and strengthen the universities that already exist. 

“Then we have to deal with post-graduate departments. These 
are nurseries for future studies-scientists, doctors, educationists and 
leaders in our country. They really constitute the cream of the educa- 
tional world. The standards of education can only be judged by the 
post-graduate departments. I am very glad that Dr. Kothari with the 
imagination he possesses has started a new scheme called Science Talent 
Projects. 

“We are living in a scientific and technological world and, therefore, 
our boys and girls must be steeped in science. We cannot aftord post- 
poning teaching of science till they reach secondary education or 
university. 

“To-day science is advancing so fast that we must bring up our boys 
and girls* to realise the great adventure that is taking place, how science 
is going ahead. 

“My appeal to teachers from this platform is : they must have a 
sense of dedication. They must realise the greatest challenge, that we 
are facing to-day, of the education of the young. 

“In no country in the world can the educational problem be solved 
by Government alone. Government have not the resources, have not the 
means. Jt is tbe people, the pubbc that must be aroused to the consii- 
ence of education and they must participate in various educational 
schemes”. 

Appendix-'K’ : Agricultural and Health Education 

The most important industry of the country in the private sector is 
Agriculture. As such it is very desnable that the younger generation of 
the nation be made aware of the importance of agriculture. The 
importance of agriculture, especially in the context of the rising popu- 
lation cannot be overemphasized... The feu inches on the top layer of 
the soil is the feeding zones of plants, which provide food for men 
and animals, fibre for clothing and timber for shelter. It is, therefore, 
necessary to make the students conscious of the destruction caused by 
erosion to which all soils are subject under improper land use, and 
which, if allowed to proceed unchecked, can lead to disastrous consequ- 
ences. Students must know also that when human beings interfere in 
the natural order of things by cutting down forests on mountains and 
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by destroying the sponge like properties of forest floor by cultivation, 
they mvite the calamity of floods 

School health education is the joint responsibility of both Health 
and Education. Dep&Wment 


Conference of State Education Ministers Srinagar cot netted by tl re 
Planning Commission on June 7 1965 

Inaugural address by Prof VK R V Rao, Member, Planning Commission 

‘There are regional mbalances both m regard to the overall expa 
nsion and in relation to the various sectors of education Worse still 
is the deterioration in quality that has accompanied the increase in 
quantity The rapid expansion of educational facilities has outstripped 
the resources of trained teachers, building and equipment We do not 
bave enough of proper text-books There has been too little emphasis 
on the development of science education There is also no proper 
balance between the provision of general and of vocational education 
W'hile there has been some diversification of education, it has not 
made much impact on employment The education system is not linked 
to manpower needs nor is it geared to our development programmes 
To add to all this, wastage and stagnation is found all along line in 
our educational system 

‘The first thing tie want to do is to give a new orientation and 
a fresh purpose to the educational s>stem This is to establish firmly 
a deliberate and purposive link between education and economic deve- 
lopment We want to treat education as an investment in human resou 
rces which means m turn that returns are required m the form of 
skilled manpower geared to development needs and of the appropriate 
ca.Vi£one& and tight attitudes It involves reduction of waste, and 
minimisation of cost consistent with improvement in quality It also 
means diversification terminalisation at suitable stages of educational 
system vocational guidance and educational counselling modernisation 
of outlook, inculcation of scientific attitude building up of character, 
and promotion of national unity and social enthusiasm 

Terminalisation and Diversification 

If education is to be effectively linked with economic develop- 
ment, the educational system must have terminal points at which ; 
students can give up formal studies and take to cither occupational 
training or actual occupation, and these points must be fixed at 
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stages which are not only educationally sound but also take into 
account the developmental needs of the country, the constraints of 
resources, and the observed behaviour of our school-going population. 
It is also necessary to have diversification of courses beyond the 
first terminal point so that the students leaving at the terminal 
point will either go in for further training or are fit to enter 

employment. 

As a long-term objective, I would like the first ten years of 

schooling to lie available to every boy and girl in the country, with 
the 10th class as the first terminal point, diversification and 

terminalisation following the completion of the 10th class. For 
immediate future, however, I would have this pattern : 

Elementary Education : 4+3 

or 5+2 

Secondary' Education : 7+3+2 

or 7+4+1 

or 7+3+2 

the first to cover 5 years of higher secondary education upto the 

Intermediate standards, the second to cover the the existing Higher 
Secondary Schools of 11 years 1 year of pre-university class, and 
the third to cover the existing High Sthools+2 years of Intermediate 
Arts or Junior Colleges as the case may be. 

The terminal points would be at the end of the 7th year, at the 
end of the 10th year, at the end of the 12th year, and then of course 
at the end of the 15th year. Diversification of courses should be 
provided at the end of each terminal jioint, the first to cover only 
agriculture and vocational training in manual skills, the second to 
cover agriculture, commerce, industrial training, technical training 
and other kinds of training which would lend to diplomas in different 
fields and prepare the students concerned to man the junior ranks of 
the vast agricultural, industrial, commercial, technical, administrative 
and teaching personnel that our « level oping economy requires. The 
third terminal point would ‘eparate those who are going in for 
professional education of the graduate level in agriculture, veterinary 
and other agricultural sciences, engineering, medicine, pedagogy, 
commerce, science ami the humanities. The output of these has to 
lie linked with the requirements of the economy. The- fourth terminal 
point would l»e- after graduation when thc?e "ill lie specialised M. A. 
ami other po-jt-gr.u’diUr totir-c*. m dt.tcfcnt do*< ipfine*. Here-, again, 
Imv to lx rel-.ud to requirements of teaching, industry. 
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amt commerce administration, research, and other relevant sectors 
the economy 

' It is also my opinion that there should be no need for a rigid 
single pattern to be imposed on the nhole country There must be 
room for variation and local circumstances aluajs subject to rational 
procedures for equivalence and facilitating ol internal mobilitj of 
students, 

M J "Quid like to point out that correspondence courses have placed 
quite an impo tant role in the educational system oE other countries 
especially in the Soviet Union It has also played an important pa-t 
in the developed western countries like the USA Sweden etc 
especially in providing facilities for those who wanted to combine 
earning ’ with ' learning * The Central Ministry of Education and 
the University G ants Commission have studied this question m detail 
and hive deliberately decided to recommend it for wide adoption 
during the Fourth I ivc Year Han * 

During discussions on part time and correspondence Courses, Dr 
Elvin member, Education Commission, said Jn U K we have a vast 
structure of part time courses majority of which in the first plate are 
in technical education institutions We have had some difficulties in 
developing our own work along these lines and you may be able to 
avoid these difficulties when you start your programmes One of the 
difficulties may be m the day release system of employees While big 
industrial units can release this employee for one day every week the 
smaller units were not in a position to do so Wc have introduced 
some legal obligations m this regard Secondly’, it is not only industaal 
firms that are concerned with part time education As you will see m 
the Scandinavian countries part time education is related to all sections 
Most of the people in the agriculture sector take to this sort of system 
Of course in the Scandinavian Countries agriculture is part of education 
at the High Si bool level In U h industry is collaborating with tduca 
tional administration W e have recently brought industry much more 
intensively tttnltf the Industrial Training \ct So far 13 Industrial 
secto”s hive thcl local training boards 

« Correspondence courses are devoted in the country to various purpo 
ses In the first phce, we have m London a very extensive svstem of 
<. -eternal degree courses Degree like HA B Sc , or whatever thev mav 
h are taken by students m these external courses uithoiu attending 
a „v institution Many people who cannot afford to go to fegul-r 
institutions take correspondence tcur<ts These a e mealed 
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absolutely at par with the rest. This also lessens the pressure over the 
universities. These Courses have some difficulties and drawbacks also. 
For instance, the tutor is not in a position to assess the student 
properly. The system of bringing these students to summer institutes, 
or the personal contact programmes in USSR are likely to prove 
useful in this context.” > 

Dr. Kothari observed: “Firstly, education whether it is correspo- 
ndence courses or full-time education or formal education, will not be 
of value if adequate standards are not maintained. The correspondence 
education as an essential part of the w hole educational system is 
best suited to the industrialised countries. Part-time courses should not 
be treated as less important... Another important thing is that corres- 
pondence course education is much cheaper than full time education. 
In our case the cost will be one-third in the beginning. Ultimately it 
may be one-fifth of full-time, (education. This will provide a means 
whereby a student or a young woman or young man even in the remo- 
test part of the country, will b? able to have opportunity to receive 
education which will be of an adequate standai'dand quality. 

“Education is communication between the teacher and the taught. 
Now' this communication in the case of formal education is the class- 
room. It must be a two-way communication. Unfortunately, in- most of 
our colleges, it is one-way communication because of over-crowding 
of classes. Tens and thousands of students pass through our colleges 
and universities without having an exchange of a single word between 
the teacher and the taught. In other W'ords, full-time education to-day 
is really not lull-time education, because there is no two-way commu- 
nications between the teacher and the student. In part-time education 
and correspondence courses, this communication, takes place through 
the postal means. The communication is indirect. We can of course 
use radio and other means. 

“Secondly, in the case of formal full-time education the larger 
the numbers, the less the efficiency. In the case of correspondence 
courses, the larger the number, the higher the efficiency. So our plan 
is that the correspondence courses are to be started not in every 
place but will be started by well-established universities. Courses 
will not be identical in content. Courses will be of the same standard 
as the full-time courses. There will be slight difference in content of 
the two courses. Teachers who write the correspondence lectures are 
carefully selected because to write a correspondence lesson requires 
very special training. 
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However, to organist n good correspondence course is a difficult 
taA 11 tloes derrnnd g enter motivation and incentive on the parr of 
the co respondence students 


Report of the Committee of memlers of Parliament on Education 1967 
(National policy of EJvatum) 

The Committee was constituted In the Gov eminent of India on 
5th April 1967 

We scrutinized onlj major recommendations of the Education Co 
mmission (1964-66) along with the comments of the State Governments 
and others thereon 

Transformation of the Educational Sjsfcro 

Trom this point of view the most important and urgent reform 
needed Is to transform the existing system of education in order to 
strengthen national unit) promote social integration accelerate econo 
mit growth and generate moral social and spiritual values 

The Teaching of Languages 

Class I \ The parent has a right to claim primary eduent on jn 
the mother tongue of his child Tver) eTort should he made to meet 
this demand 

Qnl) one language v 7 the medium of education should ordmanl) 
he stu lie 1 in the first sulv-slngc of s hool education covering four or 
five vea s facilities should be p ovided on an optional basis for the 
studv of regional language when it docs not happen to 1« medium of 
education A second language should l* introduced on a compulsoi) 
basts oKbwarvlv at the leginning of the neat sul stage The stud) of 
this language shoul 1 l« continued till the end of class \ A pupil m3) 
begin the studv at his option of an) third language ordinaril) from 
class MU jrovukd that a pupil who has not studied either Hindi or 
1 nglisli in the tn lie' classes shall he under nn ol ligation to stud) one 
of the«e tvo languages at tl is sub stage Classes M \II At this sub- 
stage a pupil shall stud) at least one language of Ins ihota m 
addition to the medium of eduent on 

Science Education and R«car h 

Science wwd mntl ematics should be an integral part of general 
education till the end of class \. The qualit) of science leaching shouM 
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be improved at all stages and scientific research should be promoted, 
particularly in the universities, and related closely to the development 
oE agriculture and industry 

Education for Agriculture and Industry 

Great emphasis should be placed on the development oE education 
fo agriculture and industn The basic purpose of education for agn 
culture is to increase agricultural production by improving the competence 
of farmers and to that end, to promote agricultural research, training 
and extension There is urgent need, in rural areas, for suitable centres 
or institutions providing extension senices to farmers and giving part- 
time intensive courses to young persons who have left school and taken 
to agriculture 

In technical education, programmes of qualitative improvement 
should be stressed Practical training in industry should form an 
integral part of the various courses Technicians should be given a 
better status in industry and in society and institutions situated m 
industrial complexes should be involved intimately m their training 
and should specially strive to organize sandwich and part time courses 

Work-Exp encnce 

Yet another means of relating education to productivity is to include 
work experience which may be defined as part ci pa ion in p oduitive 
work in school in the home in a workshop m a factor} on a farm 
or in any other productive situation as an integral part oE general 
education ar the school stage Tins work with hands will help the 
young to develop insights into productive processes and use of science 
and technology to inculcate in them respect for manual labour and 
responsible work 

Character-Formation 

The formation of character should receive the emphasis in the 
total process of education 

Pre Primary Education 

Greater attention needs to be paid to the development of pre 
primary education Voluntary organisations conducting pre primary 
institutions should receive encouragement and financial assitance, 
especially when they are working in rural areas, urban slums, or for 
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children of ' «eaUr sections of the community. Even encouragement 
s.iould be given to experimentation, particularly in devising less costly 
methods of expansion. , 

The Ten Year School 

It will he advantageous to have a broadly uniform educational 
structure in all parts of the country. The first step is to create the Ten 
year school providing a common pattern of general education for all 
children. The 'standard to be reached at the end of this stage should 
be broadly similar to that which is now reached at the secondary school 
leaving certificate examination. The division of this stage into sub-stages- 
lower primary, higher primary and lower secondary should not be rigid 
and should allow for variations necessitated by local conditions. 

There should he a common course of general education for all 
students at this stage. This will include language (s), science and 
mathematics, social studies (which at later stages will be studied as 
separate disciplines of geography, history and civics), work-experience, 
social or national service, physical and health education and education 
in moral and social values. There need also be no essential 1 differenti- 
ation between the curricular programme for boys and girls. 

The national policy should be ultimately to maVe this period of 
ten years (which includes the primary and the lower secondary stages) 
free and compulsoty for all children. 


Higher Secondary Education 


The next stage in the educational structure is the higher secondary 
(or the pre-university). The duration of the academic course at this 
stage should be uniformly raised to two years in all parts of the 
country under a phased plan. The curriculum should include two 
languages, three subjects selected from a prescribed list, work-experi 
ence and social service, physical and health education, and education 
m moral and social values. It is desirable to treat this f stag e as a 
part of school education and to entrust its academic control to a 
single authority in each State on which the universities should have 
adequate representation. As a transitional measure, the attachment of 
these classes to colleges may lie continued wherever necessary. 


The duration of the vocational courses at this stage' should vary 
according to their objectives (1-3 years). They should cover a large 
number of fields such as agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, 
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medicine and public health, home management, arts and craft*?, 
education,' secretarial training, etc. Their organisation should he 
elastic, allowing for full-time, part-time, and correspondence courses 
and a large variety of institutional arrangements. The enrolment in 
vocational courses should be substantially increased to cover ultiniately 
about half the total enrolment at the higher secondary stago. 

Education at this stage should* he largely terminal so that a 
hmjoHty Of students who complete class XII enter different Walks of 
life. From this point 'of view, the recruitment to the lowef administ* 
fative services and postfe should ultimately he made from amongst 
those Who have completed the higlien secondary stage and recruitment 
bf .graduates ' to these posts should 'be discouraged by prescribing d 
lower age for appointment. It is desirable to select the personnel even 
for the superior posts under Government or in the public sector at the 
end of the higher secondary stage itself and then train them further 
at State expense. 

Higher Education 1 

, t The duration of the courses for the first degree in arts, commerce 
and science should be three years after the higher secondary stage. 
Where this is only two years at present, a phased programme should 
he prepared for the introduction of the longer course. 

Immediate and elective steps should be taken to reorganize courses 
and to revise and upgrade curricula at the university stage. The Jmk 
between the subjects taken at the school stage and those at the first 
degree should he less rigid and combinations of subjects permissible 
foi the first and the second degree' should be more clastic than is 
generally the case at present. Special efforts are also needed to 
promote inter-disciplinary studies. 

The universites should define the conditions for eligibility for 
admission to different courses at the undergraduate stage, ineligible 
students being allowed to re appear at the relevant examination to 
earn eligibility. 

Facilities for study through morning or e\cning colleges and 
correspondence courses should be provided on a liberal scale. At ,the 
post graduate stage, the selection for admission should l»e rigorous. 

Pnrt-tiihb and Own-Time Education 

Fart-time and own-time education should be developed on a large 
scale HI Cvery fetage And in All sectots hrtd given tlib srme status as 
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full-time education. These facilities will.smootben the transition frp/n 
school to work, reduce the cost of education to the State, and provide 
opportunities to the large number of persons who desire to educate 
themselves further but cannot afford to do so on a full-time basis. 
In particular, greater emphasis has to he laid on the development of 
correspondence courses, not only for university students, 'but also 
for secondary school students, for teachers, for agricultural, industrial 
and other workers; and facilities should be available, both to, men and 
women, to study privately and apppear at the various examinations 
conducted by the boards of education and the universities. 

Spread of Literacy and Adult Education 

The liquidation of mass illiteracy is essential, not only for 
accelerating programmes of production, especially in agriculture, but 
for quickening the tempo of national development in general. 

With a view to reducing new additions to the ranks of adult 
illiterates, part-time literacy classes should be organized for grown-up 
children ( age-group 11-17 ) who did not attend school on have lapsed 
into illiteracy. All employees in large commercial, industrial and 
other concerns should be made functionally literate within a prescribed 
period of their employment and a lead in this direction should be 
given by the industrial plants in public sector. Similarly, students and 
educational -institutions should be actively involved in literacy 
campaigns, especially as a part of the social or national service 
programme. The achievement of literacy should be sustained by the 
provision of attractive reading materials and library services to the 
neo-literates. 

Adult or continuing education should be developed through 
facilities for part-time or own-time education and through the 
expansion and improvement of library services, educational broadens- 
tme and television. The development of extension services in 
universities is of grat sigmficnce in this context. In particular, tire 
universities should organize special extension programmes to tram 
rural leadership. 

Education of Girls 

There is Still a wide gap in the enrolment of boys and girls at 
all stages. It is necessary to eliminate this gap at the primary stage, 
and to narrow it at the other stages. 
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Education of the Weaker Section of the Community 

Inspite of the increasing attention given, since independence, to 
the education of the Weaker sections of the community, the gap 
between their level of educational development and the average for 
the society as a whole still continues to be very wide. 

The education of the tribal people also needs more intensive 
efforts. Here the problems of language and sparsity of population 
become great handicaps for the spread of education. 

At present, the definition of ' backwardness ’ is based on birth. It 
is necessary to change this and to define backwardness in 
socio-economic terms and to extend educational concessions and 
assistance, similar to, those now' offered to the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, to all socially and economically handicapped 
persons. , 


.PROGRAMMES OF QUALITATIVE IMPROVEMENT 

Educational expansion which is so essential for national develop- 
ment and equalization of educational opportunity should not imply 
any lowering of standards. On the other hand, it should be accompa- 
nied by simultaneous efforts to raise substantially the standards of 
education and to keep them continually rising. At least in the 
crucial sectors our standards should be internationally comparable. 

New Methods of Teaching 

The improvement in the quality of teachers and their professional 
preparation bhould help to revolutionize the process of education by the 
adoption of modem methods of teaching whose chief aim is to build 
up proper interests, attitudes and values anti whose accent is on the 
dignity and freedom of the individual, awakening of curiosity and 
promoting, love of learning, habits of self-study, capacity to think 
and judge for oneself and problem-solving ability. This development 
which is the essence of progressive and modem education should be 
facilitated throughout other programmes of qualitative improvement such 
as revision and upgrading of curricula, adequate supply of high-quality 
teaching and learning materials, examination reform, organization of a 
nation-wide programme of institutional development, provision of 
adequate student services and the discovery and development of talent. 
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Curricula and Textbooks 

There is an urgent need to upgrade and improve school curriculla, 
to increase their knowledge content and to provide adequately for the 
development of skills and the inculcation of right interests, attitudes 
and values. Similar steps are also needed at the unive<‘sit> stage. 

High priority should be given to the organization of a rich and 
varied programme of co- curricular activities for students at all stages. 

The quality of textbooks should be kept at the highest level by 
attracting the best talent available through a liberal policy of remunera- 
tion and by giving special encouragement to outstanding teachers. 

Examination Reform 1 


Attention should be concentrated on three major areas' reduction 
of the dominance of external examination; the introduction of reforms 
which would make them more valid, and realistic measures of educa- 
tional achievement; anil the adoption of a good system of internal 

evaluation. , , 

At the schuol stage, there should be only two public examinations- 
the first at the end of Class X and the second at the end of class XII 
(or class XI in the transitional period). Each State should have a 
Board of School Education (with sub-boards-w here needed) to conduct 
these examinations and to define the standards to be reached. 

The public examinations, both at the school and university stages, 
should be improved by employing the latest methods and techniques. 
The time-lag between the holding of the examination and the declara- 
tion of results should be reduced and in no case should be longer 
than about eight weeks. 

A comprehensive system of internal assessment covering all aspects 
of a student’s growth should be introduced in all educational institu- 
tions and Should be used for improvement as well for certifying the 
achievement of the student. . , 


A Nation-wide Programme of Institutional Improvement 

V nation-wide programme for raising standards in all educational 
institution* should be developed. Each institution should I* tntntt.1 
ns a unit hv itself and hel|*d to grow at its pace by preparing and 
implementing its ontt developmental plan. 
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These attempts at institutional improvement at the ■ school - stage 
can be strengthened by creating ‘ school-groups ’ for purposes of 
planning and development. Each school-group should consist of a 
secondary school wijh some higher primary schools within its immediate 
neighbourhood, each higher primary school being, in its turn, the 
centre for some lower primary schools near it. 

In the universities, a concentration of resources-both human and 
material-is essential for raising standards. Each university should 
therefore strive to develop some ' centres of excellence within itself 
which could ultimately be raised to the status uf a centre of advanced 
study. 

Student Services, Welfare and Discipline 

It is, however, essential to emphasise that violence has no place 
in any civilized society and especially in an academic community. If 
its members find it necessary to assert their democratic rights, it 
should be done in a peaceful, orderly and dignified manner. 

Scholarships •' Discovery and Development of Tafent 

Scientific techniques should be developed, especially at the secon- 
dary stage, to discover and develop talent of all kinds. The universities 
can play a useful role in this. In view of the importance of 1 the subject 
and our own great traditions, special emphasis need to be placed on 
the nurturing of mathematical talent. In the case of exceptionally 
gifted children, the State should assume total responsibility for their 
full education. The rules and regulations regarding courses, duration 
of studies, admission qualifications, etc. will also have to L»e suitably 
relaxed. 

The Local Authorities 

It is desirable to bring the school and the community together in a 
programme of mutual service and support. 

The Government of India 

The constitution makes the Union Government directly responsible 
for the Central Universities for all institutions of national importance , 
for the enrichment, promotion ami p'opagation of Hindi, for the 
co-ordination and maintenance of standards in higher education, for 
scientific am! tecbnologual research and fo< education in international 
relation stup*. winch im-ludo welfare of Indian students abroad and 
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cultural and educational agreements with other countries. The vocational 
and technical training 6f labour is a concurrent rcsposibility; ami «o is 
social and economic planning which’ includes educational planning. 
The Centre also has special responsibilities for the education of the 
scheduled castes and tribes. 

Its indirect or implied responsibilities, however, are greater still. 
The first is to serve’as a clearing-house for educational information. 

Another rcsposibility of the Government of India is to provide 
stimulating national leadership in educational development. 

Yet another responsibility of theGovemment of India is to provide 
financial assistance for educational development, > , 

The State Governments 

They should } provide a statutory; basis for education by enacting 
comprehensive Education Acts which will replace all the miscellaneous 
laws and executive orders (e. g. grant-in-aid tale) which now exist. 


A PROGRAMME FOR IMMEDIATE ACTIOS 


Priorities 


In developing societies, the gap between educational needs and 
resouA.cs available for educational development is distressingly wide so 
that educational planning becomes essentially a decision on priorities. 

The ten-vear school, with a (ommon curriculum of general 
education, should be adopted in nil parts of the country. The new 
ehucntionnl structure should be adopted as early ns possible in all 
areas where the total duration of school and college eduiation leading 
to the first degree in Arts, Commerce and Science is 15 years or more. 


\Vork-experience nnd national and social service sho*dd introd- 
uced ns an integral part of all education. A loginning may Iv made in 
about five per cent of the institutions immediately nnd the programme 
should be universalized in a period of about ten years. 


Science education should be emphasized and *cl c ntifiV resrtrrh 
should 1 * promoted. In a phased programme spread o«r al-out ten 
•ears science and mathematics should be made nn fntrgfa! of 
’Lra! cioalion till it* »l Cl»« X. 
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The recruitment policies of government should be revised to reduce 
the pressures on higher education, and the higher secondary stage of 
education should be vocationalized to divert young persons into 
different walks of life. 

Programmes which need planning, organization and human effort 
rather than money, e.g.. promoting national consciousness, character 
-formation, intensive utilization of existing facilities, re-organization 
of courses, improvement of curricula, adoption of dynamic methods of 
teaching, examination reform, improvement of text-hooks should be 
developed in a big way and on a priority basis. 

Essential Conditions for Sacccss 

Even with the maximum mobilization of resources for education, 
however, the available funds will still be inadequate and for some years 
to come, the development of education will be to be brought about 
under conditions of comparative scarcity. Several measures will have to 
be adopted to overcome this handicap. 

Every effort should be made to utilize existing facilities most 
intensively so as to obtain full return on all the investment made in 
education. 

There is urgent need for the proper planning of educational insti- 
tutions - to avoid overlapping and duplication and to create larger 
institutions which tend to l>c less bu’densome in cost per student. 

It will also be necessary to adopt new and unorthodox techniques 
which give quick results or reduce costs. Emphasis should l»e laid on 
such measures as the large-scale development or part-time and own-time 
education, the use of mass media and modern techniques, programmed 
instruction and the utilization of advanced students teaching tlie more 
backward ones. 

Perhaps the most important measure to overcome the handicaps 
of an 'economy of scarcity’ is to create a climate of dedication and 
sustained hard work so that students, teachers and administrators 
invest ‘themselves' in their tasks to male up for the shortcomings in 
material resources. There seems to l>e pervading atmosphere of cynicism 
at present. Hut a developing count.*)* like ours cannot afford such 
luxuries. Idealism-for there is no letter word -is needed in our country, 
now more than ever, in every sphere of life, and especially in education. 
The reconstruction of education thus p-esents a supreme challenge to 
all of us who are now called upon to create a system of education 
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related to the life, needs anti aspirations of the people and to maintain 
it at the highest level of efficiency. It is upon our response to this 
challenge that the -future of the country depends. 


, MINUTES OF DISSENT 

By Shrl R.K. Amin and SJnJ A.K. Chanda 

We agree that it is necessary, for a stable democratic society, to have a 
common set of values. The common school system is, therefore, desirable. 
But it should be developed through persuasion and improvement of 
standards in the common schools and not by resort to compulsion. 

By Shri Dlgtijal Nath 

The real malaise with the present system of education in India is 
that it has been based on the infamous Minute of Macaulay dated 
February,' 2, 1835, the real aim of which was clearly defined by him in 
the following words; ’Ue must at present do our best to form a class 
who" may lie interpreters between ns and the millions whom we govem-n 
class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 

The basic aim of educational reconstruction in India must !>c to 
reverse the process (of education imposed during the British rule), and 
every effort must be made through education to eliminate this inferi- 
ority complex from the minds of the new generations in India and 
also to prodnee young men with a fully developed national personality, 
based on the ancient civilization and culture of our great country. 

The Ddacation Commission has put too much stress on the word 
“Scvular”. This much abused word is rrgar.'cd n* something Methane t. 
when the but is that this word Ins n very low connotation, as it gives 
an idea of something mundane. 
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the Constitution provides for the right to freedom of religion, clearly 
declaring that ‘‘subject to public order, morality and the other provisions 
of this part, all persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to p'ofess, practise and propagate religion.” Article 
26 of the constitution further clarifies how these religious rights are to 
be exercised by the people. These Articles in the Constitution give 
religion a place in the political life of the country* as hardly any other 
modern Constitution does. From all this it follows that India is not a 
“Secular State.” 

All over Europe today, there is a general tendency’ to reduce 
co-education in’ the higher classes, as it demoralizes the students. As 
against this, in India, efforts'rire going on in the reverse direction, 

The position should be that while co-education should her confined 
to children upto the age of 10 or so, all education above this age must 
be kept separate for boys and girls. 

, , The English language has acquired an important position in India 
historically whether some people like it or not. If the country is to 
progress in scientific, technological and medical education it will te 
difficult for us to do away with English entirely. 

Proceedings of the thirty-third Meeting of the Central Athfson Board of 

Educatior. held in August, J967 
| r 

From : Inaugural Address bv Dr. Tngun sen. Union Minister of Education 
The rormulation of the National Policj on Education 

“The first occasion when the Boa.d discussed a comprehensi'c 
statement on educational policy was in 1944 when it approved the 
Post-War plan of Educational Development which suggested a blue- 
print of over-all educational reconstruction spread cner 40 jears. A 
comprehensive discussion of this type has not been held in the Board 
ever since, and during the last 23 vears we have generally been looking 
at education m a piecemeal manner, stage by stage or sector by sector. We 
have also broadly confined ourselves to short-term programmes annual or 
five -yea rlv-and comparamcly neglected the long-term policies which 
should underlie the short-term programmes. It was this realization which 
made m\ predecessor, Shri M.C.Chagla, appoint the Commission in 1964 
to advise Government on the national pattern of ed'nntion. 

“It deals, as you know, with all stages and secto-s of education and 
includes a blue-print of educational development spread cner 20 years- 
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from 1966 to 19sS Since we ar e meeting to discuss this Report, thu 
Board’s session of 1967 promises to be as exciting and as significant 
as that of 1944, 

‘in formulating a Rational Policy of Education, we shall find con 
siderable assistance m the proceedings of the Conference of Education 
Ministers held on 28th to 30th April *67 and m the Report of the 
Committee of Members of Parliament of Education (1967) which includes 
a draft statement on the national policy on education for the consid* 
oration of the Government of India This Committee brought together, 
for the first time m our recent history, leading members of all the 
different political parties m the country and made them sit round a 
table to evolve a national policy on education 

Implementation of the Nation.il Policy on Education 

‘The formulation of the policy on education is important, no doubt 
but its vigorous and sustained implementation is of even greater 
significance 

"I was very happy to find that there is a close agreement between 
the recommendations of the State Education Ministers nnd of ihe MPs* 
Committee on this subject I was also happy to find that al] the three 
Standing Committees of the Board have endorsed their proposals I can 
therefore confidently say that we have been able to evolve a universally 
agreed programme of immediate action which can help us to make a 
break-through in educational development 

An Appeal 

“When I see what is happening in education all around me at 
present, my heart is filled with deep sorrow 1 feel -very 'tm’nappy 'll 
the way in which the educational process m the classroom has almost 
broken down in some areas and is rapidly deterioriatmg in others The 
incidents of student unrest the continual closure of educational instit- 
utions in many parts of the country, the large scale practice of unfair 
means in examinations, the steady fall in teaching standards all these 
disquiet me not a little. But 1 am an incorrigible optimist, I regard 
all these unfortunate signs which are not con finer! to education alone 
as darkness before dawn and feel confident that we shall soon turn 
the comer. 

The decision to snitch over to ihe regional lingniEs ‘s b ’scd 
sound, compelling educational consideration Wo attained political 
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freedom 20 years ago. We are seriously enagaged in the task of winning 
economic freedom. But to my mind even more important is the mental 
and spiritual emancipation of the nation. How can we achieve that if 
our educational system denies to the child his inherent right of 
instruction in the mother tongue ?” • > 

Prof. Samuel Mathai “This statement speaks of the need to 
emphasize science and technology and a secular outlook and the 
cultivation of moral and social and spiritual values. A statement like 
this involves a profound begging of the question. What are the spiritual 
values that we encourage in our schools and colleges when, as a matter 
of official policy, we are told that it is perfectly right to “gherrao” 
somebody ? What do we mean by spiritual values in that context ? In 
the early days we thought that it was a value in our national life to 
respect our elders, something that we called ‘gurutva’.” 

Prof. M, V. Mathur •* “I am only trying to refer to a few general 
points • 

“This country with its vast population and long history of colonial 
rule is now trying to come to its own and be an honourable member 
of the comity of nations. This requires th?t we should not- detach 
ourselves from our moorings. Indian culture has, therefore, to be 
preserved in the proper fashion. At the same time we have to remember 
that our resources are limited. Wisdom, therefore, lies in making these 
limited resources go the longest distance. This requires detaching 
ourselves from some of the beaten tracks which might have been 
followed in the developed countries and by us earlier. This is the 
revolution in education that we need. 

“To me, the most important thing is the county’s freedom and we 
have to ensure that nothing is done which could, in any way, weaken 
it. In order that the country’s freedom is properly preserved, we should 
be in a position to man the various kinds of jobs which are needed 
for the count ry. 

“There is nothing which is more precious in this nation than the 
talented people that we possess. It is these talented people who, when 
they become the leaders in society in various walks of life, will 
preserve the frec<lom of the countr)* and will bring about economic 
growth. Therefore, we ha%'c to inject in the system something by which, 
at various stages we might be able to pick out those persons who show’ 
talent. 
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I would v e -y much like to see good public schools m the public 
sector and the students who are admitted to them should be the 
nation’s responsibility. I think the State of Bihar has already indicated 
the way 

'I would only point out that the Central G o\ eminent has con stitti 
tional responsility {or higher education and also the necessary powers 
What is needed is an exercise of the existing autho ity and a proper 
discharge of the existing responsibilities 

*1 do not Want to discuss the language controversy But let us 
not forget the consumer of this system the student What is it that he 
needs ? Tirst and foremost a good job \t present it is English alone 
that gives good jobs Until that situation is remedied the polity of 
educating through the regional languages will never succeed I have 
seen this for the past 18 years m my Lmve sity where Hindi is an 
optional medium There are good students passing W A examination 
through Hindi medium but they feel disappointed because, even in 
the Hindi speaking States, proficiency in Hindi alone does not give 
them jobs and proficiency in English is insisted upon We must 
therefore, link the language policy with the employment pol cy 

"i think we should todaj discuss the Education Commission s 
Report and broadly endorse the whole flavour of its recommendations 
But this cannot lead us to give any suggestion as to what the 
Govennment should do unless the Government in its turn comes 
back to us and really brings out the implications of the recommenda 
tions I am afraid if we follow the path which we arc following todaj 
we are going to have a flight from the real situation and I am afraid 
that thereby more damage is likely to be done than any good in this 
process 

'Education is a process which as every one knows here is not 
something which occu s m two or three o even four or live years it 
is a process which affects the whole generation and the generation is 
the time constant in which the educational process can be seen to 
take the effect Since Independence we have applied some of the best 
minds in the country The most important bodies including the 
Rational Development Council have endorsed certain principles Are 
we really doing the right thing by reopening the question of basic 
policy every thrte or four years in the hope of producing a change t 
Are we m fact not really contributing to comjletc lack of control m 
this whole system ? 
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‘‘I would suggest that education is a stretching process.- If you want 
to stretch the people whoever they are, this is not an easy task. 

“I congratulate the Govenment on their decision to issue such a 
statement. But we have to remember two things : (1) Several statements 
were made in the past although in a piece-meal fashion. In fact, 
there is no dearth of statements. (2) What has to be stressed, however, 
is implementation. An un implemented statement is worse than no 
statement at all. , 

“The whole problem of primary education is the problem of girls’ 
education. Even at the secondary and higher stages, the problem of 
girls’ education is important because the nation needs, not only man-; 
power but women-power as well. Therefore, the whole problem today 
is the problem of girls* education. There is great need for training 
women teachers for teaching in the rural areas. 

“If the Government of India bring out a policy statement the 
Centre must assume several responsibilities including finding money 
for the States. The Centre should treat girls’ education as a national 
problem for some time to come.. After a national policy is -announced, 
ultimately we are told that it is left to the States to implement* it. • • 

“1 realise that all problems are not financial. When good work is 
done, money will come in search of the worker. That is my own 
experience. I am very confident that we can bring money; but the 
bottlenecks are more administrative in character. This . is epecially. so 
in dealing with voluntary organizations. 

"The immensity of the problems as Well as the immensity of the 
population with which we want to deal are such that there can be no 
question of one unified policy being followed everywhere/ To think 
of education for 500 million people in one common patterrt is as 
dangerous as to think of feeding 500 million. There must be variety 
and diversity in regard to matters pertaining to education, so that all 
people can and should be educated in the lines on which they seek to 
educate themselves. 

"Unfortunately, at all stages there is an attempt to petrify educa* 
tion, more so in the primary and secondary stages. We have dealt 
with these factors in our reports. 

"The main principle has been forgotton, that education must find 
its roots in the soil. As my friend Dr. Sarahhai said, it i» the soil that 
must be cultivated and it is the seed that must grow in that soil 
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to luMimnt growth You cannot possibly get a child educate it«elf ly 
forcing this or tint particular method of education 

‘ It is no use thinking of the products of the universities as not 
satisfying the standard because the persons who come to the 
university are so badly handled m the primary and seconchn stiges 
that it is an uphill task and only a fen can develop 

4 This is the change that is required so far ns our educators are 
concerned freedom to work on the lines on which they ought to 
proceed and freedom to impart education in the best manner possible 
not regimentation of ideas I 

“Education is a subject that always gets finances if you go the 
right way about As a university man I can tell y ou tlrtt during the 
last 2Q years 100 colleges have been started by private managements 
and the total anount spent on this is something like Rs 12 15 crores 
all of private money, not of state money, it is more non perhaps cm 
account of the increased value of land and many other things If 
therefore, we approach education properly there will !e no difficulty in 
getting financial aid I am much more for that sort of financial 
aid to be got from the public, the public sector only helping 
education 

They have their own views about it At p esent the young students 
are in a rebellious mood 

'But I can tell \Ou this after many years of tape ience with 
students that if the right approuh is made and if administrative 
authorities do not interfere with the policy of edurat on of the 
students there will be less indistijlme than the'e is at p esent 

'Above all in ihe present conditions when this country is fating 
grave danger m east west and north I do not say couth hut I never 
know danger may come even in the e outh I do feel that whit is 
essenttil is integration of the nation from the point of preserving 
safeguarding ami keeping Ihe integrity and the future of this country 
and the future of this nation Let us all stmt for gating unit) in 
essentials diversity in non essentials and clarm nlme all in 
everything that Me do 

' (That IS in other words] K graduate at the aierage age of IS or 
10 ,s likely to be intellectually less mature and less capable or dealing 
Ulth'tho problems of e-tpanding knowledge than n graduate at the age 
of 21 or 22 
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"Another aspect is employment aspect which is also affecting this. 
If we are going to turn our graduates in this rapidly increasing 
number, naturally they cannot find jobs. 

"Our engineers to-day cannot find jobs, and now they are till on 
strike because their salaries are so low. 

"We have a problem. We expand facilities very rapidly and the 
quality of the stuff that is brought in is very poor. The seed that Dr. 
Sarabhai referred to is itself, I think, suffering damage in the course 
of years. , / 

"If I may suggest, the cultural, moral and social values, all have a 
certain common fibre running through them, i.e., the , fibre of 
character And, the character is the most secular thing. 

"I, therefore, lay greater emphasis on education of teachers and on 
the rejection of those not fit to act as good enough teachers in this 
context. ' 

"The .word ‘character* leads to mental discipline also. 

"Lastly, I would suggest, being busy is important. Let the student 
be busy with his studies or with sports. 

‘•Students should also be encouraged in Shramadan. " ‘ Sbrama * is 
Dharma”, is a good motto to propagate, if possible. 

"Now a young generation is coming up from all sections of scv*ety. 
They have their social and economic problems, which need proper 
handling. Such problems need careful planning and they cannot he 
left to laissez-faire, or the sweet will of any individual or group. We 
must realise that, if w r e vant a good thing like compulsory primary 
education we must make the hard decision to forego something else. 
That is the hard reality. 

"While there is autonomy m the universities, w-hile there is some 
autonomy in the colleges, the largest number of complaints of indicin- 
line we have received are from the colleges and the universities. 

“We will not reach the goal through inaction. The goal will require 
a certain human effort on our side and that effort will have to he put 
in as a collaboration between the educationist and the administrator. 

"Education is a living organic process affecting the whole life of 
the nation. We can think of new directions, we can think of new' 
programmes, but there can be no thinking about changing things lock, 
stock and barrel. It is not possible. So the idea of the growing seed 
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md the soil ire important ind the Education Commission his emphn 
sised ill tins So, nhen they siy in their report thit educition should 
be revolutionised, all that it means is that there should lie a neu 
concern lor education and this nets concern should be reflected in 
out programme and in our actions 

‘Now looking back at the past experience, it is quite clear that 
policy-making and implementation have been di\ orced from each other 
‘Moreover, planning cannot be confined only to education winch 
must be part of the national plan Some of our failures have occur ed 
because somehow our educational plans Were not properly related to 
other sectors (for instance, employment of resources) 1 

'What we need is unit) and strength, unit) contributing to strength 
and strength being made of the moral and material fibre of the people 
We should make room, in this policy statement, for the co operative 
efforts of all Such a policy statement may be difficult to formulate in 
a day or two ” 

Decision of the Boa d 
The Resolution was adopted 

PARAGRAPHS \\I1I-\A\I 

THr TEN \CAR SCHOOL, HIGHER SECONDARY rDUCVHON AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Dr A L Mudaliar 

‘ Let me come to this 10 or 11 or 12 yea * Why is it that it is 10 
years in come States nnd 11 years m othc s ? We found the greatest 
difficulty with regard to West Bengal They had a 10-ycar schooling 
which had been accepted as equal to 11-yeai schooling of Madras and 
the other States in the South We therefore, felt that it would be an 
additional buOicn on such schools to add two more years They started 
a little late at 6 whereas we started at 5 and 5 plus, so that the real 
difference was at the primary stage, at the primary stage, thev had a 
4 year schooling and we had a 5 year schooling The G years nere 
more or less common to all the schools Tint is on important thing 
and not that there should be a 10 year schooling or 11-year schooling 
The content was gnen at a little Inter period of age 

‘ Now there Ins been a lot of criticism as to why the jotte n shoull 
not be uniform What is necessary is to have a uniform standard of 
achievement. We felt that in those schools where there was IS-) ear 
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schooling m Madras, t\e should add one tear But, as I told von, the 
conditions ■were not propitious for eTicicnt training to lv> given and 
therefore the idea, as a transitional measure mmd vou ns a transtional 
measure of having one 3 ear calling it as pre-universitj stage was 
connived A great deal of comment has been made on one near 
being as a pre umversiti stage’ 

Dr D S Kotharl 

“Let us consider this point about duration The modern trend 
everywhere, in the Soviet Lmon or the bS\, is to give a given amount 
of education to attain a given standard in the minimum possible time 
There is a 12 3 ear school 53 stem in the bSA but in good schools, 
students are encouraged to do a part of the college wo* - !, so that 
having completed 12 years the) get advance placement~that means 
not in the first jear of the degree course but m the second 3 ear In 
the Soviet Lmon there is the 11 >ear 'chocl s)stem and thev have 
switched over to 10-iear svstem not 10 vears eveiywhere 

“What we should aim at is to tr> to reach a certain national stan 
dard at the school stage Having done *0 let us not go after 
mechanical umforrmt) ** 

Sim J P Naik 

‘ Even where the'e is 14 vea s period fo the first degree, please 
do not disturb vour th ee vear degree course but have a phased 
p ogramme for raising the duration of the school stage to 12 vear:. 
If the higher education committee would have no objection, would 
appeal to them to accept the School Committee proposals so that we 
can have a broad agreement 

‘To-daj the position is lhat out of 17 States half the States have 
15 >ear period For them it is a comparativel) easier matte' to fall 
in line with this pattern In «even States it is 14 vears and the 
adoption of this new pattern will mean the addition of one )ear What 
is recommended bv the Education Commission MPs* Committee and 
the Education Ministers* Conference is that ultimatelj these States w ill 
have to add one >ear and thev will have to prepare suitable programmes 
for phasing over but the phasing cne' should not distu b the three 
vear degree course In b P which is the onl) State where this p-oblen 
anses the) would keep the 12 vear school course intact and change 
the two 3 ear degree course into a three-) ear course The) should not 
reduce it to two )ears, b“cause that would be a retrograde step 
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‘‘There would certainly be agreement on the general principle that 
transition should be brief. But it will be very difficult for this body to 
take a decision now whether it should be in the year 1970 or 1971. It 
would be very difficult. I am afraid the position may vary from State 
to State. Some may take a longer time to implement.” 

Dr. A. C. Joshi 

“I would like to speak on two points. One is the cost of change- 
over. In Madhya Pradesh, for ‘ instance, w hen they introduce in the 
11-year school course, the 10 plus 2 pattern, there will he an examina- 
tion ( after the 10th class. Some students will fail. After the examination 
some^’ill take vocational courses, such as agriculture, polytechnic or 
teachers’ training. So, the number of students in class 11 will get 
reduced and that will be so in class XII Therefore, as far as the total 
number of students is concerned, it will be much less. Hence the cost 
of change-over to the new pattern would be marginal because of the 
reduction in number of students. Secondly, it would be a good thing 
to fix the year by which the change could be brought forward, we can 
say by about 1975. U. P. is a tricky problem for us to solve. It would 
require a lot of money. But by 1975, this change should be brought 
about." % 


Prof. M. V. Mathur 

“But we should not hurry up from 14 to 15 years, unless we are 
prepared to finance it from the Central Government. Otherwise, let it 
take its ow-n course.” 

Decision of the Board 

The pattern 10 + 2 + 3 should be adopted by 1975. An intensive 
effort should be made to get additional support for education during 
1968-69. 


Education Minister, Rajasthan 

“Considering the recommendations of the Education Commission, 
the recommendations of the Tenth Conference of Slate Education 
Ministers, the Report of the Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education (1567). and taking into account the discussions <ienn E 'he 
thirty-thim session of the Hoard, and the heportof its Standing 
Committee the Board requests its Chairman, the Union Minister of 
Education," lo formulaic a draft .talen.eiit of National Policy on hdoca- 
^r-The Boarf further quests its Chairman, the Lmon Education 
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Minister, to transmit this draft statement to the State Education Ministers 
as early as possible so that their comments are available for the 
finalization of the Government of India’s Resolution on the National 
Policy on Education.” 

The resolution moved by the Education Minister of Rajasthan was 
unanimously adopted. , t i 

“Agricultural polytechnics providing different courses needed for 
agricultural or agro-industrial development should be established. The 
curriculum in these institutions should aim at building up a spirit of 
self-reliance and self-employment in the students. The present tendency 
to depend entirely on Government jobs should be discouraged. There 
is urgent need, in rural areas, for suitable centres or institutions 
providing extension services to farmers and giving part-time intensive 
courses to young persons who have left school and taken to agriculture.” 

Resolution of the State Education Ministers’ Conference, April. 1967 on 
structure of Educational System 

The conference considered the structure of the educational system 
recommended by the Education Commission and the various comments 
thereon received from the State Governments and others. It recommends 
the following pattern for general adoption : 

(1} The educational structure should have the pattern of ^0 + 2 + 3. 

(2) T he ten -years-schools ( to he designs] ted as the High Schools ) 
should be adopted in all States. This will provide a common programme 
of general education and specialisation w ill be postponed till after Class 
X. The standard to be reached at the end of this course would broadly 
be similar to that \\ Inch is reached at the school leaving stage at present. 

(3) The division of this stage into sub-stages should not be rigid 
and freedom may be permitted to the States to adopt a sub-division 
most in keeping with local conditions and traditions. 

(4) The next stage of two years ( to be disignated as the higher 
secondary stage ) should include two years of general education. The 
vocational courses at this stage, [these would broadly cover 50%of the 
total enrolment and would be spread over varying durations ( 1-3 years) 
depending upon the nature of the courses at this stagel may be located 
to begin with, in selected secondary schools or attached to colleges. The 
vocational courses at this stage will ordinarily be provided in special 
institutions which will, where necessary, work in close collaboration with 
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the industry concerned. The experiment of ‘Junior Colleges’ which will 
provide both general and vocational courses at this stage may also 
be tried. 

(5) There should be an attempt to define national standards to be 
reached at the end of the 10 > ears’ school of general education and 
again at the end of the 12 year school of general education. The different 
States should try to reach these standards at least. 1 

(6) The education of the courses for the first degree in Arts. 
Commerce and Science should be 2 years after the higher secondary 
for general courses. It should be three for general ( Honours ) and 
special courses. 

(7) The duration of the MA/MSc/MCom. courses should be two years 
after the general (honours) or special courses of three years after the 
general course. The adoption of this pattern should be made on all- 
India liasis and all the States should agree and implement the programme. 
Adequate Central assistance should be available to the States to 
implement this programme. 

NATIONAL POLICY ON LDUCATION 

The Resolution Issued by the Goxernnient of India on the Report of the 
Education Conunission 

Education has always been accorded an honoured place m Indian 
society. The great leaders of the Indian freedom movement realized 
the fundamental role of education and throughout the nation's struggle 
for independence, stressed its unique significance fornatunnl develop- 
ment. Gandhiji formulated the scheme of Basic Education seeking to 
harmonize intellectual and manual work. Tins was a great step forward 
in making education directly relevant to the life of the people. Many 
Othe-r national leaders likewise made important contributions to national 
education before Independence. 
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and scientific iesea r ch received special emphasis Towards the end of 
the Third Fne Year Finn, a need was felt to hold a comprehensive 
review of the educational svstem with a view to initiating a fresh and 
mo e determined effort at educational reconstruction; and the Education 
Commission (1954 56) "as appointed to advise the Government on 
‘the national pattern of education and on the general principles and 
policies for the development of education at all stages and m all 
aspects " The Report of the Education Commission has since been 
widely discussed and commented upon The Government is happy to 
note that a general consensus on the national policy on education has 
emerged m the course of these discussions. 

3 The Government of India is convinced that a radical reconstruction 
of education on the b oad lines recommended bv the Education Corrmi 
ssion is essential for economic and cultural development of the country, 
for national integration and for realiz ng the ideal of a socialistic 
pattern of sccietv This will involve a t -ansformation of the system to 
relate it more clo^elv to the life of the people, a continuous effort to 
cvpand educational opportunitv, a sustained and intensive effo't to 
raise the qualitv of education at all stages, an emphasis on the 
development of science and technology; and the cultivation of moral 
and social values The educational system must produce y oung men and 
women of character and ability committed to national service and 
development. Only then will education be able to play its vital role in 
promoting national progress, creating a sense of common citizenship 
and cuUu-e, and strengthening national integration This is necessary 
tV.e to nttavn vts tv^htfvA p\ate vw the comity o c » nations 

m confo*mity with its great cultural heritage and its unique 
potentialities 

4 The Government of India accordingly resolies to p omote the 
development of education in the cojntry in accordance with the folio 
-wing principles; 


(1) Free and Compulsorj Education 
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(2) Status, Emoluments and Education or Teachers 

(a) Of all factors which determine the quality of education and us 
contribution to national development, the teacher is undoubted!} the 
most important It is on his personal qtnli i e s and characte his 
educattonal qualifications and professional competence that the success 
of all educational endea\our must ultimnteh depend Teachers 
must therefore, be accorded an honoured place in sotiet} Thur 
emoluments and other seruce conditions should le adequate and 
satisfactory, having regard to then qualifications and responsibilities, 

(b) The academic freedom of teachers to pursue and publish 
independent studies and researches and to speak and write about 
significant national and international issues should be protected 

(c) Teacher education particular!} in service education should 
receive due emphasis 

(3) Development of Languages 

(a) Regional Languages The energetic development of Indian 
languages ancl literature is a xme qua non for educational and cultural 
development Unless this is done the creative energies of the people 
will not be released, standards of education will not improve know bilge 
will not spread to the people and the gulf between the intelligcntm 
and the masses will remain, if not widen furthc The regional hngu 
ages a t. a 1 reach m use as media of education at tin primary and 
secondary stages Urgent steps should now )>c taken to adoj them 
as media of eduia ion at the univ<- sitv stage. 


(|>) Three Language To-mula At the secondary stage the State 
Government should adopt and vigo ousb implement tie three language 
(otuxula utttcU includes the stmlv of n inode m Indian langtnrc g-efc 
rabli one of the southern languages apart f tm Hindi and Engb«h in the 
Hindi speaking States, and of Hindi along with the original Jingnaft 
and rnghsh in the non Hindi speaking States Smtal le courts in 
Hindi and/or English should also l>e rvalallcin unive *i ies and 
colleges with a mcw to improving the p ofciency «»f students in there 
languages up to the |« esc tbed untvcrsitv standards 


(t) Hindi I ve*v eYo-t shoul I N. male to promote tie development 
of Hindi In developing Hindi as toe link language due tare should 
Ik. taken to ensure that it will serve as provided for in Article 35! of 
the Constitution, as a medium of expression fo all the element* of 
the composite culture of India The establishment, in non Hmdi 
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States, of colleges and other institutions of higher education which 
use Hindi as the medium of education should he encouraged. 

(d) Sanskrit : Considering the special importance oE Sanskrit to 
the growth and development of Indian languages and its unique 
contribution to the cultural unity of the country, facilities for its teach- 
ing at the school and university stages should be offered on a more 
liberal scale. Development oE new methods of teaching the language 
should be encouraged, and the possibility explored of including the 
study of Sanskrit in those courses (such as modern Indian languages, 
ancient Indian history, Indology and Indian philosophy) at the first 
and second degree stages, where such knowledge is useful. 

(e) International Languages : Special emphasis needs to he laid 
on the study of English and other international languages. World 
knowledge is growing at a tremendous pace, especially in science and 
technology. India must not only keep up this growth but should also 
make her own significant contribution to it. For this purpose, study 
of English deserves to be specially strengthened. 

(4) Equalization of Educational Opportunity 

Strenuous efforts should be made to equalize educational opportunity. 

(a) Regional imbalances in the provision of educational ' facilities 
should be corrected and good educational facilities should he provided 
in rural and other backward areas. 

(b) To promote social cohesion and national integration the Common 
School System as recommended by the Education Commission 
should he adopted. Efforts should he made to improve the standard 
of education in general school*. All special schools like Public Schools 
should be required to admit students on the basis of merit and also 
to provide a prescribed proportion of frec.studentships to prevent 
segregation of social classes. This will not, however, affect the rights 
of minorities under Article 30 of the Constitution. 

(c) The education of girls should receive emphasis, not only on 
grounds of social justice, hut also because it accelerates social 
transformation. 

(d) More intensive efforts are needed to develop education among 
the backward classes and especially among the tribal people. 

(e) Educational facilities for the physically and mentally handica- 
pped children should he expanded and attempts should l>c made to 
develop integrated programmes enabling the handicapped ihildrtn to 
study in regular schools. 
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W Identification of Talent 

For the cnltivttion of excellence tt ,s necessarj that talent m 
diverge fields should be identified nt as earl, an age ns possible and 
every stimulus and opportunity be given for its full development 

(6) Work experience and National Service 

The school and the community should be brought closer through 
suitable p ofcrammes of mutual service and support \\ ork experience 
and national service including participation in meaningful and 
challenging programme* oF community service and national reconstruc 
tion should according^ become an integral part o/ edacnhon Emphasis 
in these programmes should be on self help character formation and 
on developing a sense of social commitment 

(7) Science Education and Research 

\\itii a vitii to accelerating the growth of the national economy 
science edu ation and ft sea efi should receive high priority Science and 
mathematics should be an integral pvrt of general education fill the end 
of the school stage , 

>f t i ; . 

(8) Education for Agriculture and Industry 

Special emphasis should lie placed on the development of education 
for agriculture and industry 

(a) There should be at least one Agricultural University m every 
State These should as far as possible be single campus universities, 
but where necessarv they may have constituent colleges on different 
campuses Other unive smes may also he assisted, wlverc the necessary 
potential exists to develop strong departments for the study of one or 
more aspects of agriculture 

(f>) In technical education practical training in industry should 
form an Integra! pa*t of such education Technical education and research 
should be related closelv to industry encouraging the flow of personnel 
both wavs and providing for continuous co operation in tie provision, 
design nnj periodical review of training programmes ind frailties 

fc) There should lie a continuous renew ol the pgricultord, 
industrial and other technical manpower needs of the rotintr, and 
efforts should bo made contmuousls to mnmsm a proper balance between 
the output of the educational institutions and emplojutent opportunities 
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(9) Production of Books 

, t, » * ‘ 

The quality of books should he improved by attracting the best 
writing talent, through a liberal policy of incentives and remuneration. 
Immediate steps should be taken for the production of high quality 
textbooks for schools and universities. Frequent: changes of textbooks 
should be avoided and their prices should be low enough for students 
of ordinary means to buy them. • ' ’ ' * 

The possibility o f establishing autonomous book corporations on 
commercial lines should be examined and efforts should be made to 
have a few basic textbooks common throughout country. Special atten- 
tion should be given to books for children and to university-level 
books in regional languages. . 

(10) Examinations 

A major goal of examination reforms should be to improve the 
reliability and validity oE examinations and to make evaluation a 
continuous process aimed at helping ihe student to improve his 
level of achievement rather than at ‘certifying’ the quality of his 
performance at a given moment of time. ,, 

(11) Secondary Education 

(a) Educational opportunity at the secondary ( and higher )level is 
a major instrument of social change and transformation. Facilities for* 
secondary education should accordingly be extended expeditiously to 
the areas and classes which have been denied these in the past. 

(b) There is a need to increase facilities for technical and 

vocational education at this stage. Provision oE facilities for secondary 
and vocational education should conform broadly to the requirements 
of the developing economy and real employment opportunities. Such 
linkage is necessary to make technical and vocational education at the 
secondary stage effectively terminal. Facilities for technical and 
vocational education should be suitably diversified to cover a large 
number of fields, such as agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, 
medicine and public health, home management, arts and crafts, 
secretarial training, etc, , 

(12) Unlvcrsltj Education 

(a) The number of wbolctime students to be admitted to a college 
or university department should be determined with reference to 
the laboratory, library and other facilities and to the strength of 
the staff. 
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(b) Considerable care is needed in establishing new universities’ 
These should be started only after an adequate provision of funds has 
been made for the purpose and due care has been taken to ensure 
proper standards 

(cj Special attention should be given to the organization of post- 
graduate courses and to the improvement of standards of training *and 
research at this level 

(d) Centres of advanced study should be strengthened and a small 
number of clusters of centres aiming at the highest possible 
standards in research and training should be established 

(e) There is a need I to give incr e asfcd support to research m 

universities generally Tl e institutions for research should as far as 
possible function within the fold of universities generally or in 
intimate association with them t i 

(13) Part time Education and Correspondence Courses 

Part time education and correspondence courses should be 
developed on a large scale at the university stage Such facilities should 
also be developed for secondary school students for teachers and 
for agricultural industrial and other werkerfc Education through 
part time and correspondence courses should be given the same status 
as full time education Such facilities will smoothen transition from 
school work promote the cause of education and provide opportunities 
to the large number of people who have the desire lo ediitate 
themselve* furthet but cannot do so on a full time basis 1 

(14) Spread of Literacy and Adult Education 

(a) The liquidation of rmss illiteracy is necessary not only for 
promoting participation in the working of democratic institut ons and 
for accelerating programmes of production especially jn agriculture 
but for quickening the tempo of national development -m general 
Employees in large commercial industrial and other concerns should 
be made functionally literate as darly as possible A lead in this 
direction should come frem the industrial undertakings in the public 
sector Teachers and students should be actively involved in organizing 
literacy campaigns, especially as part of the Social and hational 
Service lrogramme 

(b) Special emphasis should be given to the education of jotrag 
practising farmers and to the training of youth for self employment 
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(15) Games and Sports 

(VH V»«irnji .V r t 3n , ' 

f 1 Games' and sports should be developed on -a large s'cale with the 
object of improving the physical fitness and sportsmanship of the 
average student as well as of those who excel in tHis department. 
\yhere playing field and other facilities for developing a nation-wide 
programme of physical education do not exist, these should, be provided 
on a priority basis. . # • 

(16) Education of Miporitics ' 

Every effort should be made not only to protect the rights of 
minorities but 'to promote their' educational interests' as ’^suggested’ in 
the statement issued by the Conference of the Chief Ministers of 
States and Central Ministers held in August 19G1. 

(17) The Educational Structure ,r • r ’j 

It will be advantageous to have a broadly uniform } educational, 
structure in all parts of the country. The ultimate objective should be 
to adopt the 1 0*2+3 pattern, the higher secondary stage of two-? years 
being’ located /m schools, colleges or both according to local conditions. 

5. 'THe reconstruction of Education on the lines indicated above 

\vi(l need additional outlay. The aim should be gradually to .increase' 
the investment in education so as to reach a level of expenditure ’ of 
6 per cent of the national income as early as possible. i rf • > 

6. The Government of India recognizes that reconstruction of 

education is no easy task. Not only are the resources scarce Ijut the 
problems arc exceedingly complex. Considering the hey role which 
education, science and research play in developing the f material and 
human ressources of the country, the Government of India will, in 
addition to umlertahing programmes in the Central sector/ assist the 
State Governments for the development of programmes of national 
importdricc where coordinated action on the part of the States ami the 
Centrums called for. ’’ ’’ 1 ' ' 1 1,1 

7. The Government of India will also review, every five years, the 
progress made and recommend guidelines for future development. 
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Inaugural address at the thirty fourth meeting of The Central Adusory 
Board of^ Education 11 12 October 1968 , ( 

By DR TKIGUNA SL\ Union Minister of Education 

Review of Mam Educational Developments in Hie Last Year 

It may be recalled that yon consult ed the recommenations of the 
Education Commission the tenth Conference of State Ldutitton 
Ministers and the Committee of Members of Parliament on Education 
(1967) and rtcommendtd t!jat the Government of India should issue a 
Resolution on the National Policy on Education ou the broad lines of 
your recommendations The Ministry of Education then discussed these 
proposals further m the Vice Chancellors’ Conference held in September, 
1967 and m both Houses of Parliament After all this nationwide 
debate was over and after taking into consideration all the different 
viewpoints put before it, the Government of India has finally issued a 
Resolution on the National Policy on Education, copies of which have 
already been circulated to you I believe that this is an essential stpp 
well taken and that it will provide us with a broad compass to guide 
our efforts at educational reconstruction 

Fourth I’ivc-'Year Plan 

“In my opinion, therefore we must do all wc can to maximise the 
total investment in educational development The Government of India 
will have to expand its Central Sector The State Governments in their 
turn, will hive to give high priority to education and make as large 
allocations to it is possible TheSe should under no circumstances be 
less thin about 10 per cent of the State Plans In addition efforts 
should also be made to raise the maximum contribution possible from 
other sources such as local authorities, voluntary organisations and 
local communities 

Minis I do plead for higher allocations, ‘l must also emphasise 
another aspect of the problems namely the urgent necessity to reduce 
wastages and to economise costs In education wc must learn to place 
a much greater emphasis on the returns we obtain rather than on the 
investments we make Poor as uc arc, and small as is the investment 
we now make m educational development we all know tint tht/e is a 
good deal of wasteful anti ill elective expenditure even in the present 
system Our rates of Wastage and stagnation are high at all stages and 
especially at the primary stage The unit cost per student is often high 
because the institution is of an uneconomic sure or is wrongly located 
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or because no attempt has been made to try out alternative techniques 
of development and choose the one which would be most economic and 
elective. Even rich countries will not be able to afford such 'wasteful 
expenditure; and it has obviously no place whatsoever in a poor country 
like India. i * ' ' 1 1 1 

“Side by side, we' must emphasise yet another aspect of educational 
development which has been comparatively neglected in the past, namely, 
the need to stress human effort rather than monetary investment. The 
programmes I have in view in this context include : revision of, 
curricula; adoption of improved methods of ‘teaching and evaluation; 
improvement of textbooks;' production of instructional materials oi 
high quality; improvement of supervision; and bringing the school 
closer to the community through programmes of mutual service and 
support. Even these programmes will need some investment in financial 
and physical terms, no doubt. But this is comparatively limited and what 
they need most is hard, ' original thinking and sustained and dedicated 
effort. ‘ 

i i " i j 

“ 1 feel that the key to the success in this programme’ is the teacher. 
In the first three five-year Plans, teachers were not e.fectively involved j 
in foimulating and implementing educational plans. We must now 
make earnest efforts to do so. Side by side, w e must ' take steps to 
improve their professional preparation, status and remuneration. r 1 * 

hr/- ff 

'*\Ve will have to adopt a broad-based anil decentralised system of 
educational planning under which well-co-ordinated plans would be 
prepared at the institutional, district, State and national levels, stren- 
gthen institutions like the NCERT and the State Institutes of Education 
which are charged with the responsibility of academic improvement 
of education, involve selected university departments in improved 
piogrammes of school education and generally strengthen educational 
administration. ( , 

"A National programme has been defined, in the Government 
Resolution on the National Policy on Education, as a programme of 
national importance in which coordinated action on the part of the 
Government of India and the State Governments is called for. 
Obviously, the national programmes to be implemented wjJl vary from 
time to time; and it Will be a responsibility of the Centre and the 
States to sit together and decide the national programmes to be 
implemented in each Five Year Plan 
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National Integration 

t 

“The National Integration Council lias made a nnmfaei of impoitant 
recommendations at its Srinagar meeting held in June, 1968. We have 
to consider how these could be implemented expeditiously. 

“An important recommedation of the Council is that the entire 
educational system, from 'primary to 'postgraduate stage, should he 
reoriented to serve the purpose of j creating a sense of Indianness, 
unit)’ and solidarity, to inculcate faith in the basic postulates of Indian 
democracy and to help the nation to create a modern society. This v ill 
need an overhaul of curricula, text-books and instructional materials 
at all stages ,t i , , 

“Another important recommendation of the Council is that the 
common school system, as recommended by the Education Commission, 
should be adopted as early as possible. This will need, as pointed out 
m the Government Resolution on the National .Policy on Education, 
a two-fold programme of action. On the one ( hand, the standard of 
education in the general schools will have to be improved, giving 
special attention to rural and other backward areas, and a deliberate 
attempt will have to be made to set up good schools in under- 
privileged areas. On the other hand, the segiegation that now takes 
place tn'the special schools which charge high fees will ha\e to be 
eliminated by requiring these schools to admit a certain proportion 
of students, selected on the basis of merit, ns free scholars. There can 
also be other alternate e approaches to the creation of a common 
school system which is our accepted goal. 

“The Council has emphasized the need to’reduce regional imbalances 
In so far as unbalances of educntonal deielopment at the State leiel 
are conceme6, Vifc <^t}vtxtmrtnK •?/. 'flfba. has. d/udded f n. V*a a. special 
grant-in aid to all backward States. This will mean, in practice, that 
10 per cent of the available Central assistance w ill be distributed, on 
some equitable basis, only among those States whose income per head 
of population is below the national average. 

“The State Governments, on their part, will ha\ e to reduce the 
imbalances at the district level, the imbalances between urban and 
rural areas, and the imbalances between different sorinl groups”. 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

( 34th Meeting ) 

Vigyan Bhavan. New 'Delhi. 
j 11th and 12th October, 1968 

RESOLUTIONS 

I. Implementation of the Naiionai Policy on kducation 

3, National Education Policy : A Significant and welcome Decision : 
The Board places on record its keen appreciation of the action of the 
Government of India in issuing, for the first time since Independence, 
a Government Resolution on the Rational Policy on Education. Keeping 
in view the contents of the Resolution and the background of extensive 
consultations, among others, with Members of Parliament, the State 
Governments and universities that preceded it, the Board’ recognises 
that the Resolution represents the firs{ important effort to identify 
educational priorities at the national level. 

2. Conditions Essential Cor Effective Implementation : For the effe- 
ctive implementation of the National Policy of Education it is necessary 
to make the general climate in the country more favourable to educa- 
tion and to educational progress. This is a matter of the highest 
importance and must receive the earnest attention of authorities, both 
at the Centre and in the States. 

3. The Board wishes to emphasise that effective implementation of 
the National polic\ T on Education will .equire p'ovisicn of adequate 
resources The Board therefore urges upon the National Development 
Council, the Planning Commiss.cn, the Union Ministry of Education 
and the State Governments to make the necessary resources available 
for this purpose. It also recommends that every effo.t should be made 
to supplement publi_ funds allocated to edmation from other sources 
such as local authorities, voluntary organisations or public contributions. 

4. Investment of monetary resources is necessary but not sufficient 
for educational development which requires the harnessing of human 
resources to the fullest extent possible. There should, therefore, be 
greater emphasis of programmes which need human effort rather than 
monetary investment. These, for mstarne. include : revision of curricula 
preparation of instructional materia); discovery and diffusion of new 
methods of teaching and evaluation related to the objectives specified 
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in the’ National polity on Education, encouraging initiative and experi- 
mentation on the part of teachers and administrators; bringing the school 
and the community closer together through programmes of mutual 
service and support; improvement in guidance and , supervision; , etc. 
The Board recommends that the Central and State Governments should 
take all steps necessary to this end, such as, effective involvement of 
teachers, strengthening of State Education Departments, creating or 
strengthening the necessary institutional structures for these programmes 
of qualitative improvement at the national, State and district levels and 
adopting a broad-based and decentralised system of educational planning. 

5. A Minimum National Programme : The Board recommends that 
in the fourth Five Year Plan, special attention should be given to the 
implementation of the following as a minimum national programme: 

(a) Fulfilment, us early as possible, of the directive principle of 

State policy to provide free and compulsory education : this should he 
implemented in the age-group 6-11 in the first instance and {ben 
extended 'to the age group 11-14. Education of girls and of the backward 
classes and the provision of educational facilities in backward areas 
will need special attention. ' ’ 

(b) programmes for promoting national integration, including the 
effective unplementatiop of the three-language formula. 

(c) Improvement of the status, remuneration, general education and 
professional preparation of school teachers. 

(d) Adoption, as early as possible, of a uniform pattern of 10 + 2 + 3 
on the lines recommended hy the Education Commission. 

, (e) Book development programmes, particular)' the production of 
university-level hooks in different Indian languages to facilitate change 
-over from English to these languages ns media of education; and 

(f) Expansion and improvement of science education. 


II. Formulation Of The Fourth Fbe Year Plan 

The Foard particularly welcomes the declaration contained in the 
National Polity on Education : -In addition to undertaking programmes 
in the ‘Central sector, the Government of India will also assist the 
State Governments in programmes of national imporance where co-or- 
dmated action on the part of the States and the Centre is called for . 

tn Elementary Education: Tl.e Board generally approves of the 
proposals of the Planning Group in this regard, subject to the following 
observations : 
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i (a) The targets of enrolments suggested by the Planning Group, 
namely, 180 lakh additional pupils in the age-group 6-11 and 70 lakh 
additional pupils in the age-group 11-14, are the minimum required. 

(b) Additional provision should be-made for special pr6grammes 

to promote ''girls’ education. ' t 1 

(c) Particular emphasis should be placed on the elimination of 
wastage and stagnation, especially in the lower classes ( 

(d) Adequate incentives should be provided to the teachers to enable 

them to contribute their best. < 

(e) The resources of the community should be mobilised m a larger 
measure, both as an end in itself and as a means to augment public 
funds allocated to education In particular, steps should be taken to 
utilise the services of part-time voluntary workers, especially educated 
women, in the community, 1 

i 1 i 

, j(f) The double-shift system takes two forms in practice. In the 

first, it aims ( at making a maximum use of existing facilities like 
accommodation, equipment, etc. but provides separate groups of 
teachers. In the other, the same teacher or group of teachers teach 
different sets of pupils. There is no objection to the adoption of the 
double-shift system of the first type The second type maj be given 
a fair trial in areas where conditions suitable for 1 this experiment are 
found to exist < t ( 

(g) A minimum programme of qualitative improvement including 
revision of curricula, the introduction of work experience f and 
national or social service, production of good textbooks, inservice 
education of teachers and strengthening oF science Education should 
he included in all Plans I 

11. Secondary Education The Board appro\es of the proposals 
made by the Planning Group in this regard subject to the following 
observations , t > r !! 

, (a) Science education w ith special emphasis on the development 
of scientific attitudes and skills should be given high priority. 

(b) The enrolment of 33 lakh additional pupils is reisonable. 

(c) The minimum programme of qualitative improvement envisaged 
m the Report in regard to curricula and textbooks on priority basis 

(d) In view of the fact that some States have decided to change 
over to the pattern of secondary education suggested by the Education 
Commi,ston, the funds necessary for the purpose should be provided, 
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12 Higher Education The Board broadly approves of the 
proposals of the Planning Groupsubiect to the following modifications 

(a) It will be necessary to provide for the inevitable additional 
enrolment of students who come forward tb join the colleges, esptci 
ally because facilities for training and employment at the end Ol the 
secondary stage are not available and because the recruitment policies 
by employing agencies put a premium on university degrtes It was 
however, emphasised that cert am minimum standards must be insisted 
upon and full time facilities should be provided only to the extent of 
available resources But part-time and correspondence courses should 
be provided for others )\^ho cannot fipd admission to whole time 
institutions 

(b) New umvecsittes should not be established without, adequatclv 
considering the availability of resources for the purpose and pfmr 
consultation with the University Grants Commission and the 
Government of India Where sufficient postgraduate students ore 
available, university centres could be set up m the first instance. 

(c) It is necessarj to r create a few centres of excellence where 
facilities at the highest possible level will be p-ovided so that men of 
sufficient competence and ability could become available for occupy mg 
hey positions in different sectors of national life 

(b) There 1 is urgent need to improve the quality of postgraduate 
education and research 

(e) A concerted effort is needed to rationalise the utilisation of 
resources and to improve organisational and administrative technique*, 
teaching methods curricula, examination sjstem, etc. 

13 Technical and Vocational Education The Board emphasise* 
the iiucd fo' a much closer coordination between institutions for technical 
and vocational education on the one hand and agriculture and Industrie* 
on the. other 
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contact programme). 'It is further of the view that* training institutions 
should 'be encouraged to do extension 'work and - that the provision 
necessary, for- this purpose should be made in the Fourth, Plan. r< , 

’ ’ ,16. Adult 'Education : The Board realises the importance of adult 
education in the i context of national development .'and desires that 
adequate allocations should'be made for it. ' '< ,, ; .'!• c 

. 17., Youth ^Programmes : The Board is of the view that tlie ‘progr- 
ammes relating to. non-student youth, should receive a , higher , priority 
in the Fourth Plan. / ‘ ^ 

IU Recommendations Of The National Integration Council ’ 

f 18 Orientation to National Integration The Board endorses the 
recommendation of the National Integration Council that educatipn from 
primary to the postgraduate stage should be, oriented. . , 

(a)»To serve the purpose of creating a. sense of-.Indianness, ‘ unity 
and solidarity, ' <■ 1 - „ .*uj i . ' r / 

- (b) to- inculcate faith in the basic postulates of- Indian democracy, 

and* i . r..:- ' • , l< . , 

A ' (c) 'to' help iheriatipn to' create a modern society. " !f ,J 

The Board recommends that State Governments and universities 
should take steps to give this new orientation to education through 
revision of curricular or extra-curricular programmes, modification in 
th/i methods 1 of- teaching anti, evaluation revision of ; textbooks j and 
instructional materials and appropriate orientation. of teachers, jn • 

19. Textbooks The Board requests the State . Governments to 
appoint expert committees to organise the preparation of textbooks 
for schools. It also requests them to keep in view the recommendations 
of the National Committee on Preparation of Textbooks. 

20. The Board welcomes the proposal to establish a National Board 

of School Textbooks. Its. objectives should be as follows,: f 

(a) tq advise the Government of India and State Governments on 
all matters relating to the production and prescription of school 
textbooks, 

(b) to scrutinise textbooks produced at the State anil the national 
levels and to ensure that they are in conformity with the objectives 
of national integration. 
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(c) to ensure that continuation efforts nre made at the national anti 
State levels to improve the standard of tcx»l*ooks m sohject- matter, 
•ontent, in presentation of material in production, and to this end, to 
evolve appropriate criteria for the production of textbooks, especially 
for those in history, languages ami social studies, and 

(d) to ensure that textbooks are priced as low as josstlile consist- 
ently with the maintenance of essential standards and that all necessary 
steps arc taken to give every pupil a reasonable access to all textfeokj. 

The National Board of School Textbooks should have also adequate 
representation of teachers and academic persons. 

21, Regional Imbalances s Strenuous efforts should be made to 
correct the regional imbalances in the country. Tor this purpose, it 
W Ould be desirable to adopt the district as the basic unit for educa- 
tional administration, development and planning. At the State level, 
deliberate and sustained efforts, should lie made to assist the lc*$ 
advanced areas to come up to certain minimum levels by giving liberal 
gmnts-in-aid to the Incknard areas. At the national level, it is the 
responsibility of the Government of India to equalise educational 
development in the different States and, to that end, to provide spccivt 
financial assistance, under Centrally sponsored schemes, to the backward 
States. Efforts should also !*c made to provide good educational 
facilities in rural and other backward areas. 

22 . The Common School System : Efforts should be made to improve 
standards in general school in such a manner that the gsp hem cm the 
good and the poor school is bridged. The State Government* should take 

early steps, by granting scholarship? ami through other sultalje measure, 
to ensure the admissions of dc^rving students frem poor Icrrcs to 

good schools. 

ALL INDIA NATIONAL EDLTATiOS CONHIKILNCE 

Swsrarn. U V' **■ ° e,cbcr ’ 1972 
STATEMENT on 'CON NEWS' 
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Universities, distinguished educationists and a large number of Basic 
education workers from diJerent parts of the country attended the 
Conference i » 

The Conference considered the workng paper entitled ‘Linking 
Education with Growth and Social Justice", prepared by the Chairman 
of the Conference After detailed discussion, the following consensus 
emerged f 

1 Education at all levels should be imparted through socially useful 
and productive activities linked with economic growth and development, 
in both rural and urban areas 

Expansion should be planned, but not at the cost of quality 

2 The Courses of Study from tbePnmai} to the Lniversity levels 1 
should emphasise three fundamental values 

(i) Self reliance ‘'elf confidence, and dignitj of labour th ough the 
use of wok as an integral pait of the educational programme, 

(n) \ spirit of nationalism and social responsibility through the 
involvement of students and teachers in meaningful programmes of 
community service* and Ji 

(m) Inculcation of ethical and moral values and a proper under^ 
standing of the essential unity of and equal respect for all religions 

These Courses should include general knowledge of our composite 
cultural hetitage, a brief history of the Indian freedom movement, 
emphasizing national unity, international cooperation, and the iunda 
mental values of non-violence, democracy, social justice and secularism 
as enshrined in onr Constitution 

A study oE Gandhian Thought also should be introduced m the 
curricula of diTerent subjects like economics politics education, 
sociology, and philosophy, at the Secondary and university stages, 

1 i 

\\ hile controversy over w ords may be avoided, the term * Basic 
education * should be preferred at primary and secondary levels 

3 The educational structure for various stages should be ip + 2f 3 
After ten >ears of secondary education, there must be a large number 
of two-vears* diversified courses enabling the students to secure 
employment opportunities and settle down in life. Various Government 
depaitments could introduce their own diploma courses m accordance 
with their requirements After the higher secondary stage, 
the tifst Degree course in the Lmversity should be of three jears* 
duration, followed by Post-Graduate and Research courses 
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. ■■ While the two-year Diploma courses have to he of a terminal 
nature, it should be open to students to pursue higher studies at any 
time in future.' ' - , , .. ( ,, 


Vacations should he pruned and adjusted for imparting intensive 
education according to local needs. | 

1 4. Primary and Secondary schools should be operi to all children 
irrespective of caste, creed, community, religion, ' economic condition 
or social status. The ‘ neighbourhood school ' concept suggested by the 
Education Commission should be given a fair trial. From the standpoint 
of social 1 justice, plenty of merit-cum-means scholarships ought to l>e 
made available at different stages of education so that no student is 
deprived of the highest available education in the country simply 
because his or’ her parents happen^o be poor. 

/ 5. While a common school system is desirable from , the angle of 
social justice and national cohesion, the State Governments; should 
give positive encouragement to educational institutions for conducting 
new experiments in teaching methods, examination system, arrangement 
of subjects in the curriculum, preparation of text-books and the' training 
of teachers. Emphasis on uniformity most not hamper innovations and 
research in the’ educational sphere. There should he ho undue inter- 
ference by the State in educational matters. The concept of 'Autono- 
mous Colleges ’ recommended by the Education Commission may now 
be implemented in a positive manner. 

6.' Though serious efforts should be made to root out several 
malpractices in private institutions, the administration should not 
succumb to pressures for taking over the entire responsibility of 
running secondary schools and colleges. 

1 7. The medium of instruction at the primary and secondary stages 
is already the mother-tongue or the regional language in all the States. 
Urgent steps may now be taken to adopt regional languages as media 
of education at the University level ns ue]).' ‘ . ■ 

The use of Nagri as an alternative script for Indian Lnngugcs 
should be encouraged. 


With a view to hastening this educational reform, it is necessary 
that nll-Intlia competitive examinations, (or Civil and Military servirrs. 

Il k. conducted through the regional lan e na E cs and tandaiales 
should be „ , „ dotted to earh State on » rational 

*• — 
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dates after selection should he imparted a good knowledge of Hindi 
and English languages, as also -a broad acquaintance with national 
history, culture, Indian Constitution and economic planning. 

9. The existing system of examination exercises a crippling effect 
on the physical, mental and moral capacities of the students. It is, 
therefore, essential to reform it in a radical manner, without any 
further delay. In addition to the external exmination, there should be 
adequate stress on continous internal assessment by each subject- 
department so that undue emphasis on the final examination as the 
sole determinant of success is reduced. Practical work and viva voce 
test shave to be encouraged. 

In short, the examination system should not only assess the 
intellectual attainment of students but also take into account their 
active participation in productive and developmenr activities, co- 
curricular programmes, social service, regularity in attendance and 
general behavior. ' 

10. In both public as as well as private recruitment, even* eftort 
should be made to de-link employment with Degrees. Existing recruit- 
ment rules may be suitably amended. This would discourage undue 
rush for admissions to Universities, eliminate corrupt practices in 
examinations and encourage progressive educational development cn a 
sound basis. 

11. No educational reform could be sustained without definite 
improvement in the quality and training of teachers. While the 
teaching profession must fulfil its obligations in imparting good 
education to the students, it is the duty of the State and the ^people 
to raise their social status and dignity and make them free frem 
financial worries. 

Teachers should not get involved in party politics; they should 
formulate a proper code of conduct in this respect. The * Acharya K«1 ’ 
project initiated by Vinobaji could be utilised in this connection by 
the teaching profession. 

12. It is essential that parents at all levels ought to be actively 

involved in the crucial task of educational reconstruction. To this end, 
parent -teacher associations should become a regular feature in schools 
and colleges. In fact, each home should be developed as a basic 
educational unit in the real sense oE the term, > 
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13. Students should bo actively associated in the policy-making 
processes of educational reform. Students’ unions could be utilised 
for enforcing self-discipline , and creating a sense of greater 
responsibility. 

The youth should be made to understand that the present methods 
of violence would inevitably lead to counter-violence and imperil the 
very foundations of our democratic structure. ( 

14. It is a matter of real concern that 70 per cent of our 'popula- 
tion is still illiterate, despite various schemes in this direction during 
the last 25 years. Concerted efforts should, therefore, be made to 
impart * functional’ literacy to the masses so as to promote greater 
efficiency in their skills, besides the creation of better civic consci- 
ousness among the people. Students and teachers should he drawn 
into this national campaign as a part of their community service 
activities. 

15. It is desirable that games and sports are developed in a big 

way in schools and colleges and promising talent is properly selected 
and encouraged. i 1 

16. The Conference fervently hopes that the Union and State 
Governments, educationists and the people in general would accord a 
very high priority to education on the national agenda and implement 
these recommendations with a sense of urgency and determination, 
during the Silver Jubilee year of our Independence. 

The President of the Conference is author ised to appoint a 
• follow-up’ Committee of fifteen members, with powers to co-opt, for 
furthering the process of educational reform as envisaged in this 
Statement. 


CABE STANDING COMMITTEE PROCEEDING June 13, 1973. 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 5. SOCIAL WELFARE GOVERNMENT 
1 OF INDIA 1973. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Professor S. Nun,! //»>»». Unrn, Mm, Her of Education. Culm cod 
Social Welfare 


t nrivileee and pleasure to welcome you all to this first 

■ TZ L iZ ine Committee ot the Central Advisory ^ ol 
Education^ i Z «£— m 7 Sto. Edition 
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Ministers, who have come as special invitees to this meeting. The 
main agenda before us is to consider major questions of 
policy regarding educational and cultural development in the 
Fifth Plan. 

The existing system of education is almost exclusively formal 
and relies mainly on full-time institutional instruction at all stages. 
This leads to several major weaknesses. It can be availed of only by 
the non-working population, whether children, youth or adults, and 
the needs of the working population are almost totally neglected. It 
divides life into two water-tight compartments-one being of full-time 
education and no work and the other of full-time W’ork and no educa- 
tion, instead of expecting an individual to participate in work and 
educate himself throughout his life. Education cannot be properly 
integrated with the life of the community and become truly meaning- 
ful so long as this dichotomy continues. Above all, the cost of 
such a system, both recurring and non-recurring, is high and beyond 
the resources of a developing nation like ours. It is also doubtful 
W’hether the investment in formal education, particularly formal higher 
education, would offer adequate returns in terms of social benefits, if 
made beyond a certain limit. We have, therefore, to take immediate 
steps to create an integrated form of a national educational system in 
which all three channels of instruction-full-time institutional, part-time 
institutional and non -institutional self-study-are properly developed at 
all stages and for all sections of society. 

At the primary stage, it is necessary to adopt the system of 
multiple-entry at the ages of 6, 11 o: even 14 and to provide a large 
programme oE part time education to meet the needs of 
the children who cannot attend school on a full-time basis because they 
have to work for or in their families. These children constitute about 
two-thirds of the school drop-outs so that this programme can also be 
the largest single measure to reduce wastage. Incidentally, the pro- 
gramme of part-time and informal education can, and should, involve, 
with profit, parents of children. At the secondary stage, it is proposed to 
introduce programmes of part-time and correspondence education on a 
much larger scale than in the past and to throw- open all Board 
examinations to private candidates. At the university, it is proposed to 
establish an open university at the national level, to create opportunities 
for correspondence education in at least one university in every State, 
and to throw open university examinations to private candidates. 

It has been estimated that about 200 crores or 10 per cent of the 
total Plan outlay would have to be invested in all programmes of 
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informal education in the Fifth Plan. This investment would yield rich 
dividends and should 'be given high priority. 

As the whole concept is new, the public will have to be convinced 
to accept informal education as desirable and equal in status to full- 
time institutional instruction. The teachers ami the inspecting officers 
will need proper orientation. It will also be necessary to prepare new 
teaching and reading materials and to make major changes in institut- 
ional structures to enable them to operate simultaneously both the 
formal and informal systems of education. 1 

Yet another important issue of policy relates to the improvement 
of quality. For this purpose, we will have to provide the academic inputs, 
such as, revision of curricula, adoption of new methods of teaching, 
examination reform, improvement of text-books, teacher education 
(both pre-service and in-service), encouragement to experimentation 
and innovation, use of model educational technology (including mass 
media), improved supervision, and development of close ties between the 
school and the community. Equally important is the need to relate 
curricula to environment and to adjust vacations to local harvesting sea- 
sons, The prime Minister is of the view that work-experience and 
relating education to .physical and social environment is a very important 
reform that should be put across almost immediately. These programmes 
do not require large investment. 

11 What these ‘programmes need is, not large financial investment, 
hut detailed planning of high quality, creation of the essential institutional 
Structures, provision of good leadership and considerable human effort 
through better motivation of teachers and students. It is these aspects 
on which we will have to concentrate our attention. I would like the 
whole of this year to be used for the necessary detailed preparation 
for these academic inputs. 

■ The informal education for all that it would be found less expensive, 
is not a poor substitute; in several contexts it may even be the better 
alternative but making use of both the options in a balanced manner, 
the elementary education plan, as the plan of national minimum need, 
has to be equal to clearing the backlog which our undeserved neglect 
of this crucial sector so far has allowed to accumulate. 

Without programmes of qualitative improvement in the primary and 
secondary sectors, we can neither ensure equality of opportunity for the 
weaker sections of the community, nor make education an instrument 
of social t 
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programme, based on the Constitutional directive, has an absolutely 
overriding priority and I would request all the State Education Ministers 
to see that it is appropriately highlighted in their plans. 

The second programme in this area is that of adult education, 
especially the informal education of young persons in the age-group 
of 15-25 in close association with the Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 

The first is that of scholarships whose allocation has been raised 
from Rs. 15 crores in the Fourth’ Plan to Rs. 90 crores in the Fifth Plan. 
It is proposed to double the number of scholarships which the Centre 
now provides at the university stage-from 30,000 awards a year to 
60,000. The Scheme of scholarships to talented children in rural areas 
will be continued and a new scheme will be introduced under which 
25 per tent of the seats in approved residential schools will be reserved 
for merit scholars selected by Governments. I would request the State 
Governments also to provide as large an allocation as possible for the 
provision of scholarships. One important suggestion is that they should 
provide two matching scholarships per Community Development Block 
for the two scholaships which have been provided by the Government 
of India. 

The second programme is that of promoting the education of 
scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The third programme refers to the educational development of hill 
areas. They have many special problems such as scattered population, 
di.ficulty of communications and comparative isolation and appropriate 
measures will have to be adopted to overcome these difficulties. 

The fourth programme that I would refer to, in this content, is 
that of the model primary and secondary schools. Since several 
misunderstandings arose because of their name, we now propose to 
designate these institutions as ‘Community Schools’ in order to empha- 
sise their close relationship to the development of their communities, 
and especially of the weaker sections therein. 

There are several important fearures of these institutions. They 
will be the pace-settmg institutions in a programme of qualitative 
improvement. They will serve as demonstration schools. They will also 
function as extension centres and help the schools in their neighbour- 
hood through provision of services to students and teachers and sharing 
of common Facilities. Above all, they will be powerful instruments of 
equalising educational opportunities became 25 per cent of their 
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students will he selected exclusively from the weaker sections of the 
community and mil he gtven adequate scholarships to cover nil their 
maintenance cost 

There are a number of other impo tant programmes included in 
the Fifth Plan proposals In Technical Education, for instance it is 
proposed to emphasise consolidation and qualitative improvement I 
wish we hatl more resources to give to Technical Education But the 
situation being what it is I hope the industry {public as well asp ivate 
set to ) uhtch derives the larges benefit from programmes of technical 
education would come forward to supplement our allocation with 
grants from its own resources 

I would plead with the Committee for a higher paority to cultural 
programmes m the Fifth Plan 

It is also proposed to emphasize the cultural content of education 
and to promote the development of cultural institutions 

AH these measures and more are necessary, for though there is so 
much awareness of our cultural heritage not enough has been done for 
its p’eservation and dissemination For example the performing arts 
handed f»om generation to generation are languishing now and m 
many instances are kept barely alive h\ the strav eTorts of small 
dedicate 1 g oups We cannot allow such age old art forms to wither 
and die The state must come to their rescue and oTer substantial 
support 

Cultu e pe meates eve y aspect of our life including the whole 
edu attonal p o *ss Fo this reason as I said a little earlier it is 
ne^-ssa y to develop a National Pol cy of Culture In a vast country 
as on s with a long and eventful htstory a multiplicitv of forms 
avl pi i ah y of app oach this will not be an easy matter and will 
fequi e ca eful handling Regional identities will have to be preserved 
within the overall fab ic of national unit} Dialogues have to be 
established between regional cultures and diTerent levels of societ} 
between cities and villages so as to arnve at a greater understanding 
amongst the people of our land 

We cannot postpone any longer the intensive eTorts needed to 
t-ansfoan the existing educational system This calls for bold anl 
imaginative decisions and imp ovement in the qualm of planning 
and vigou of implementation It also implies a large investment in 
te ms of leadership and human efort by motivating the teachers 
an t the s u lent The challenge is difficult no douh* but not 
insurmountable, 
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CONCLUDING ADDRESS 
Professor S. Chakravarty 

“ One of the major policies adoped in the Fifth Plan is to bring 
about a deliberate change in the inter-sectoral investment in favour 
of elementary education. From the discussion I * have heard today, 
it appears that there is not a single dissenting opinion on the 
subject. 

The non-attending children are mostly girls and children from 
the poorer sections of society including the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Another issue which was highlighted in the discussions today is 
that of vocationalisation of higher secondary education. This is an 
extremely important point, specially if we have to solve the problem 
of educated unemployment and admissions to universities. 

The implementation of this programme cannot be done in 
isolation by educationists. It will have to be interlinked with 
industry, agriculture and so on. It is also necessary’ to have estimates 
of manpower needs and employment opportunities at the middle 
level. I suggest that an Inter-Ministerial group should go into this 
question. A few detailed studies are being undertaken by the 
Institute of Applied Man -power Research and these may also yield 
some useful results. 

In my opinion, one of the basic tasks of planning is to equalise 
economic opportunities. The programme of equalisation of educational 
opportunities can be developed side by side with this l>asic programme 
as they strengthen each other. 

There is no doubt in my mind, however, that this is the hard core 
of the problem and the single most important challenge in the context 
of the Fifth Plan. " 

RECOMMEND AT IONS 

The utmost economy should 1« observed in all Plan schemes 
and economy devices like the adoption of the shift system, the 
programme of apprentice teachers, emphasis on informal education, 
reduction in the cost of school buildings, etc., should l»e fully explored 
and wtilised. 

The task to lie attempted for elementary education in the age- 
group 6-14 is vast nnd costly. Keeping in view the Constitutional 
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directive and the decision of the NDC to provide 100 per cent enrol- 
ment in the age-group 6-11 nnd'75 per cent enrolment in the age- 
group H-14, the Conference is of the view tint all efforts will ' have 
to be made i to reach the goals and every care exercised with the 
resources available. < , 

In order to get best results, however, the Committee would like 
to emphasise four main points in this programme : 

(a) the programme of informal and part-time education should 
receive considerable emphasis, through providing a certain percentage 
of the education budget at each level for this programme; 

(b) the maximum use possible should he made of schemes of 
apprentice teachers and part-time teachers; 

(c) the expenditure on incentives should not ordinarily be more 

than 15 per cent and that on buildings more than 10 per cent of the 
fotal allocation. About 20 per cent'of the allocation at 'least should bo 
earmarked for programme of 'qualitative improvement in Gliding admi- 
nistration and training; and! . ' ' 

(d) special regard should be paid to the particular needs of hill 

and forest areas. ’ 1 

It is therefore, recommended that steps should be taken to control 
the indiscriminate expansion of secondary schools which tend to be 
small, uneconomic and inefficient. It further recommends that the allo- 
cation to secondary education should be increased. 

The committee examined the administrative and financial implica- 
tions of the decision to adopt the uniform pattern of lo<-2 *3. It was 
of the view that it might not be possible for the State Governments 
to find the recources required foe thts programme fatly in the Sts te 
Sector. It therefore, recommends that a Central Scheme profiling 
liberal assistance for,the adoption of the new pattern should lie intro- 
duced in the Fifth Five-Year Flan. This is all the more necessary as 
the programme has to he implemented by ail the States simultaneously 
and in a co-ordinated manner. , > t 

The Committee attaches tlie highest significance to the programme 
of vocntionilisation of secondary education. In the opinion of the 
Committee, this programme is next in importance only to the umver- 
salisatton of elementary education. 

, The committee is of the view that one of the major problems of 
the system of higher education is its unplanned and indiscriminate 
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growth and that it is essential to regulate the enrolments' in higher 
education to conform increasingly to the likely quantum > and pattern 
of' employment opportunities for educated youth. It is’ of the view 
that the system of higher^ education should be selective. At the same 
time, it recommends that steps will have to be taken to increase the 
access of the weaker sections of the community and backward areas 
to higher education. 

The Committee stressed the need to review and evolve a comprehensive 
national policy for the development of higher education. It, therefore, 
recommends that the Government of India should formulate in consul- 
tation with States and the University Grants Commission, a national 
policy for the development of higher education. 

The Committee welcomes the proposal to create a new apd an 
integrated form of a national education system in which all the three 
channels of instruction-full-time institutional, part-time institutional 
and non-institutional self-study would be properly developed at all 
stages and for all sections of the society. It also welcomes the proposal 
to establish an Open University at the national level under an Act of 
Parliament, to introduce correspondence courses in at least one university 
in every State, and in all Boards of Secondary Education, and to 
throw' open all Board and University examinations to private candidates. 

i The Committee welcomes the proposals for the consideration and 
qualitative improvement of technical education and suggests that the 
industry which receives the largest benefit from the programmes of 
technical education should contribute towards its support and 
development. 

The committee reviewed the working of the Rural Talent Scholar- 
ships Scheme and recommended as follws • 

(a) As the objective of the scheme is to identify and nurture rural 
talent, the condition of admission to the selected schools should l>e 
retained. It would, however, be necessary to develop a sufficient 
number of good schools in each district. 

(b) The scholarship amount for scholars residing in their own 

home and attending a school of their own choice may be so fixed as 
to cover the tuition fees and books; tn the case of scholars who 
attend a school selected by the State Government, but staying with a 
relation or a friend due to non-availability of hostel facilities, will 
he paid Rs. 500 per annum. ' t 
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(c) The States nfaich hive not so far implemented this scheme 
should do so immediately from the next academic session 

00 When the scheme was introduced the intention was tl it the 
Central and State Governments would each award two scholarships per 
block- Most of the State Govts have not instituted the awards daring 
the Fourth l lan The Committee appeals to all The State Governments 
to institute two awards per block during the Fifth Plan 

PAl ER CONS1DEKLD 

EDUCATION IN THE I IfTH I LAN A KEI ORT TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE Ob THL C\BC 
Vdoptton of the 10 + 2+3 Pattern 

A major programme of reform at the secondary stage proposed 
fo inclusion m the Fifth Five Year Ihu is io adojt the pattern of 
10 + 2 + 3 m all parts of the country tefo c the end of the I lan 
period This is sigmiicunt from two points of view birstly it will 
help vocatiomlize the higher secondary stage and divert students in 
duTcrent walks of life Secondly it will also help materially in 
reducing pressures oil higher education However the discussions on 
the problems held so far have thrown up certain problems which need 
careful discussion 1 

The first point to be noted is that there is now a general consen 
sus on certain modifications in the proposed pattern These may be 
summed up as follows 

(1) The school stage should necessarily cover a period of 12 years 
a till should preferably be divided into 10 + 2 

(2) At the under' graduate stage w e may have a pass course of 
two yean, and On honours course of three years This wifi have severar 
advantages In the first place it will not mean an addition of one 
jear for every student m those States where the first degree is now 
obtained in a period of 15 years This will make it possible for a 
large number of students to get their first degree after 14 years and 
this will save considerable costas well as time Moreover the mtroduc 
tion of the special honours courses for three J ears will make it 
possible to isolate the more competent and better motivated students 
from the others and help in raising standards especially at the post 
graduate stage Incidentally this will make our Honours degree more 
comparable With the Honours degree of universities m the advanced 
countries 
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f-( 3 ) It should he open to all students --who* have taken the ''first 
degree in the pass course to study privately* or through correspondence 
courses , and to appear for the first degree in honours course., at any 
time. ifjl ( . * * ,, , , , 

(4) Post-graduate course should cover a -period of two years after 

the honours 'degree. \ ’ !b >* * , .n w / j ■*' 

(5) The research degree 'should take three or more years after the 
Master’s degree. It may also be desirable to institute a degree like 
M. Phil; M. Litt. after M.‘ V A., M.Sc; ' 1 

One great fear expressed ' has been that, in implementing' the 
pattern, whose objectivA is mainly to ‘lengthen 1 the^ duration of secon- 
dary education and to transfer one, -year from, the . university , to the 
school stage, the exact opposite may probaly happen and a year may 
get transferred from the school stage to the university. This is a genuine 
fear. 7 and must be guarded against.’ There , 1 is no objection to* the two 
year stage after class X being located in* institutions' called junior 
colleges. ' ‘ ' J ’ ’ 1 Jt ‘ * 1 " 

<■'* j • W l • . I>f . , 1 ; >i • ijr j •*/ , . 

i .There , is a .pressure from several ’quarters to make these, two years 
a part of- the > university and to make all , conditions at this., stage, 
including qualifications, of teachers, .remuneration, etc: comparable to 
those in the universities or degree colleges. It would be disastrous to, 
do so because the cost of the programme will increase tremendously 
without, any .adequate advantage. . j (li 0 

The need of adequate preparation has also been - emphasised! There 
is no point in making every high school a higher secondary-? - school. 
The high schools to be upgraded to .the higher/ secondary stage will 
have to be carefully selected and, as the Education Commission, pointed 
out, the need of the situation could be met if only one out of four 
of five secondary schools is upgraded. Curricula for classes. XI and XII 
will .have to be properly designed and teachers trained. Buildings . and, 
facilities will have to be provided sufficiently in advance. AH this 
implies that careful preparation of one to t .three years is needed to- 
adopt the new pattern. It is suggested that this preparation should be 
immediately initiated so that the programme can be completed by the 
end of the Fifth Plan as originally visualised. 

The need to diversify the higher seconds ry stage' which is one of 
the major objectives of adopting the new pattern must be highlighted. 
ThiS obiective will not be fulfilled if all the higher secondary schools' 
merely become university -preparatory. While realising that the process' 
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of vocntionalintion wduld be slow m the initial stages it is suggested 
tint tt should receive emphasis and that we should strive to divert into 
vocational courses about 20 30 per cent students at the higher 
secondary The target of 50 pe cent suggested by the Education 
Commission may be reached by the Sixth hive Year Plan 

Qualitative Improvement 

Yin, problems of qualitative improvement at the secon larj stage are 
even more important than at the elementary stage These will also have 
to be treitcd as l package deal and will hive to include the introduction 
of wo k-experience improvement of curricula adoption of new methods 
of teaching examination reform, teacher education improvement of 
supervision and provision of buildings and equipment The utmost 
emphasis would have to be* laid on the training of teachers Lxpenence 
has showai that the subject knowledge of a large proportion of s t con 
dnry teachers is very weak because they are often re jui td to teach 
subjects which they never studied at the degree stage 

Informal Education 

f 

H is also proposed to develop programmes of informal education 
at the secondary stage Private study would be given full encouragement 
and all examinations conducted by the Boards of Secondary L ducat ion 
will be th own open to private candidates In addition, correspondence 
courses would be instituted in all Boards of Secondary Education j 

CULTURE IN THE I'll TH PLAN 

At the meeting held on September 18 19 1972 the Central ldvisory 
Board of Lducation had considered a paper on the development of 
culture in the I ifth Five Year Plan 

It was agreed by all present that the development of culture is 
a matter of the highest importance anil it is necessary to make all 
e Torts to sustain the distinctive features of the Indian cultural patterns 
Later in the course of a reply to the debate in the Lok Sabha Lducation 
Minister has spoken of this pattern which has grown out of man) 
streams and a pattern of cultural synthesis which is almost unique 
which has a tradition of tolerance and large 1 eartedness which is so 
characteristic of the Indian people nhch it times gives the impreswui 
of syncretism and ecclecticism butwhch neverthelss has a higl c 
dialectical Icgi^ to nUd it into a basic unity while retaining itsdiver«ity 
which we all wish to preserve because it lends so much colour to it 
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■* (3] it should be open to all students who* have taken the first 
degree in the pass course to study privately/ or through correspondence 
courses and to appear for the first degree in honours course at any 
time. 

(4) Post-graduafe course should cover a -period of two years after 

the honours degree. ' ' > * 

(5) The research degree should take three or more years after the 

Master’s degree. It may also be desirable to institute a degree like 
lil. Phil; M. Litt. after M. A., M.Sc. ’ 1 

One great fear expressed has been that, in implementing the 
pattern, whose objective is mainly to lengthen J the duration of secon- 
dary education and to transfer one year from the university to the 
school stage, the exact opposite may probaly happen and a year may 
get transferred from the school stage to the university. This is a genuine 
fear and must be guardtd against. There is no Objection to the two 
year stage after class X being located in institutions called junior 
colleges. 

r * tii 

There is a pressure from several quarters to make these tuo years 
a part of the university and to make all conditions at this stage, 
including qualifications of teachers, remuneration, etc. comparable to 
those in the universities or degree colleges. ]t Mould be disastrous to 
do so because the cost of the programme Mill increase tremendously 
without any adequate advantage. 

The need of adequate preparation has also been emphasised. There 
is no point in making every high school a higher secondary! school. 
The high schools to be upgraded to the higher secondary stage will 
have to be ea. chilly selected and, as the Education Commission pointed 
out, the need of the situation could be met if only one out of four 
of ft%e secondary schools is upgraded. Curricula for classes XI and XII 
will June to be properly designed and teachers trained. Uuilclings and 
facilities will have to be provided sufficiently in advance. All this 
implies that careful preparation of one to three jears is needed to 
adopt the new pattern. It is suggested that this preparation should he 
immediately initiated so that the programme can lie completed by the 
end of the Filth Plan as originally visualised. 

The need to diversify the higher secondary stage which is one of 
the major objectives of adopting the new- pattern must l>c highlighted. 
This obit elite will not l»e ftiKilled if all the higher secondary schools 
merely Is* tome mrn<_rMt> 'preparatory. While realising that the process 
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of vocationalintion would be slow in the mill'll stages it is suggested 
that it should rcccivt. emphasis and that we should strive to divert into 
\ocational courses about 20 -30 per cent students at the higher 
secondary. The target of 50 pe cent suggested by the Education 
Commission may be retched by the Sixth 1 iv e Year Plan 

Qualitative Improvement 

Thu problems of qualitative improvement at the secondary stage are 
even more important than at the elementary stage These will also have 
to lie treated as t package tie'll and will have tD include the introduction 
of wo k-experieilce, improvement of curricula adoption of new methods 
of teaching examination reform teacher education improvement of 
supervision and provision of buddings and equipment The utmost 
emphasis would have to be laid on the training of teachers Experience 
has shown that the subject knowledge of a large p oportion of stcon 
ihry teachers is ver> weak because they are often fujui etl to teach 
subjects which they never studied at the degree stage 

Informal Education } 1 

r 

It is also proposed to develop programmes of informal education 
at the secondary stage Private study would be given full encouragement 
ami all examinations conducted by the Boards of Secondary L duration 
will be thrown open to private candidates In addition correspondence 
courses would be instituted in all Boards of Secondary Education 

’"CULTUKE IN THE TIFTH PLAN 

At the meeting htld On'September 18 19 1972 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had considered a paper on the development of 
culture in the I ifth FiVe Year Plan ^ 

It was agreed by all present that the development of culture is 
a matter of the highest importance and it is necessary to make all 
eTorts to sustain the distinctive fea utes of the Indian cultural patterns 
Later in the course of a reply to the debate in the Lok Sabha, Education 
Minister has spoken of this pattern which has grown out of man) 
streams and a 4 pattern of cultural sjnthesis which is almost unique 
which has a tradition of tolerance and large hfcartedness which is so 
characte'isfic of the Indian people, which at times gives the impress i 
of s\n erotism and ecclecticism but which nevertbelss has a Inghc 
dalecttcal logic to weld it into a basic unity while retaining itsdntrsil) 
which we all wish to preserve because it lends so much colour to jt 
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In the course of the same intervention in 'the Lok Sabha, Education 
Minister had said that this culture “has to be preserved, this has 
to be developed. We cannot afford an attitude towards culture 
which is only past-oriented. We must see , that our culture 
rooted in the past blossoms out to solve the needs of the 
masses of our people for the future. We cannot affoid the luxury of 
having two cultures-one science culture and the other a culture of non* 
science. These two have to be welded in accordance with the particular 
genius of the Indian people, with the new technique which has been 
evolved by the } Indian people to absorb new ideas and to keep the 
windows open as Gandhiji said, but not to be swept away by the winds 
which come through these windows. Therefore, a cultural policy has to 
be evolved. It cannot be dictated to by a group of us.” 

In the field of education, also, although the Education Commission 
had drawn special attention to the need for a greater emphasis on 
the cultural content of education, no separate schemes were evolved 
within the framework of the educational plan. » ‘ 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, for the first time, the Hanning 
Commission appointed a Task Force on Culture to take an over-all 
view of the programmes which vveie being evolved in different sectors, 
particularly those in the fields of information and broadcasting, mass 
media, tourism, social weliare. In pursuance of the decisions of the 
Central Advisory T5oard of Education’s meeting, the Department of 
Culture also set up its working groups for surveying and evolving 
plans in the field of culture and education, library development, 
gazetteers, archives, museums and art galleries, archaeology and the 
development of the creative arts. As a result of the work of the 
Working Groups and of the Task Force appointed by the Planning 
Commission, an overall programme of cultural activities can be evolved., 
The thinking of all concerned has been that the cultural dimension of 
all activities should be recognised. ' 

The course of action suggested may be conceited on two levels 

(1) The evolution of a co-ordination machinery at the Central level 
which would be able to take a comprehensive and overall view of 
cultural action or the cultural component of all development programmes, 
specially in the fields of information, broadcasting, mass media, tourism, 
social welfare, agriculture and the welfare of industrial workers. 

(2) The evolution of a machinery of coordination and of setting 
down guidelines for the cultural content of education at different levels. 
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1 or both these levels of notion there would have to Inj a close 
lemon between the Centre nml the States ami lutween the Department 
of Culture and other administrative units loth in the field of education 
and outside the f id 1 of education 

In the fifcld of edi cation it jns been acommtndeil that certain 
correctives arc neccssnrj These correctives nil he brought about 
In, the introduction of a largtr cullunl content specnll) at the prtmarv 
school nnd secondary school Uvels Al'o in keeping with the ovenll 
ohjee t iv ls mentioned nl o*re prognnirocs vvhtch would inculcate, a spirit 
of inquiry, a scientific attitude to life should !* introduced in the 
whole fabric of education 

The cullunl components of schemes relating to the diversification 
of education of the programme of qualitative improvement of vocation 
all sat ion, etc w ill nil have to take cognisance of the cultural component 
This will he of vital Importance in the implementation of schemes 
relating to informal education In the field of higher education it is 
hoped that there will l»c establishment of man) more departments 
of research in the diverse fields of culture in the univcfsit) s)stem 

The Arts 

The art academies speciall) the three National Academies of 
literature, the performing nnd the plastic arts have done valuable work 
However m n country as large ns India and with the multiplmt) of 
content nnd forms the national eTort must he reinforced with eforts 
nt regional, State nnd local levels It has been recognised that academies 
should lie established in the States wherever the) do not exist and 
st-engthened wherever the) now exist 

New schemes ore to be undertaken m the fields of the creative arts 
which will ensure financial stability nnd security for the creative artists 
A special scheme of giving scholarships to ) 0 iing children with talent 
m the fields of arts has been instituted The scheme for giving scholar 
ship to talented age group 18 27, is being further strengthened A 
pension scheme for artists is also being introduced 

No eTort to strengthen and foste professional talent would he 
complete unless tins is supplemented with an eTort to inculcate an 
awareness of our cultural heritage in children students and the masses 
of our people both In urlnn and rural areas With this end m view. 
Government has decided to undertake a number of programmes The 
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In the course of the same intervention in ithe Lok Sabha, Education 
Minister had said that this culture “has to be preserved^ this has 
to be developed. We cannot afford an attitude towards culture 
which is only past-oriented. We must see , that our Culture 
rooted in the past blossoms out to solve the needs of '’the 
masses of our people for the future. We cannot afford the luxury of 
having two cultures-one science culture and the other a culture of nbn* 
science. These t\\ o have to be \\ elded in accordance with the particular 
genius of the Indian people, with the new technique which has been 
evolved by the Indian people to absorb new ideas and to keep ( the 
windows open as Gandhiji said, but not to be swept away by the winds 
which come through these windows. Therefore, a cultural policy has to 
be evolved. It cannot be dictated to by a group of us.” 

j In the field of education, also, although the Education 'Commission 
had drawn special attention to the need for a greater emphasis on 
the cultural content of education, no separate schemes were evolved 
within the framework of the educational plan. ' 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, for the first time, , the. Planning 
Commission appointed a Task Force on Culture to take an over-all 
view of the programmes which were being evolved in different sectors, 
particularly those in the fields of information and broadcasting, mass 
media, tourism, social welfare. In pursuance of the decisions of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education's meeting, the Department *of 
Culture also set up its working groups for surveying 'and evolving 
plans in the field of culture anti education, library development, 
gazetteers, archives, museums and art galleries, archaeology and the 
development of the creative arts. As a result f of the work of the 
Working Groups and of the Task Force appointed by the Planning, 
Commission, an overall programme of cultural activities can be evolved. 
The thinking of all concerned has been that the cultural dimension of 
all activities should be recognised. 1 

The course of action suggested may be conceived on two levels 

(1) The evolution of a co-ordination machinery at the Central ,level 
which would be able to take a comprehensive and overall view, of 
cultural action or the cultural component of all development programmes, 
specially m the fields of information, broadcasting, mass media, tourism/ 
social welfare, agriculture and the welfare of industrial workers. 

(2) The evolution of a machinery of coordination and of setting 
down guidelines for the cultural content of education at different levels. 
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r For both these ]c\ds of action there would have to be a close 
liaison between the Centre and the States ami Itctwcen the Department 
of, Culture ami other administrative units Ixqh in the field of education 
ami outside the field of education. 

In the field of education it lias been recommended that certain 
correctives arc necessary. These correctives can he hi ought about 
l>y the introduction of a Larger cultural content specially at the primary 
school and secondary school levels. Also in keeping with the overall 
objectives mentioned above, programmes which would inculcate a spirit 
of inquiry, a scientific attitude to life should lx* introduced m the 
whole fabric of education. ’ * 

The cultural components of schemes relating to the diversification 
of education of the programme of qualitative improvement, of vocation- 
alisition, etc. will all have to take cognisance of the cultural component. 
This will he Of vital importance in the implementation of schemes 
relating to Informal education. In the field of higher education, it is 
hoped that there will he establishment of many more departments 
of research in the diverse fields of culture in the university system. 

The Arts 

The art academies, specially the three National Academics of 
literature, the performing and the plastic arts haye done valuable work. 
However, in a country ns large as India and with the multiplicity of 
content and forms, the national eSort must !>e reinforced with e.Torts 
nl regional, Stale and local levels. It has been recognised that academies 
should be established in the States, wherever they do not exist and 
strengthened wherever they now exist. 

New- schemes are to be undertaken in the fields of the creative arts 
which will ensure financial stability and security for the creative artists. 

A special scheme of giving scholarships to young children with talent 
in the fields of arts has been instituted. The scheme for giving scholar- 
ship to talented age group 18-27, is being further strengthened. A 
pension scheme for artists is also being introduced.' 

No e.forf to strengthen and foster professional talent would be 
complete unless this is' supplemented w ith an effort to inculcate 'an 
awareness of our Cultural heritage in children, students, and the masses 
of one people, both in urban and rural areas. With this end in view. 
Government has decided to undertake a number of programmes. The 
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Nehru Yuvak Kendras, for example, will enable large sections of our 
non-student youth to participate in various creative activities. 

The expansion of our cultural relations with other countries of the 
world is of utmost importante. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY’ BOARD 
OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE ON INFORMAL education 

The meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education Commi- 
ttee on Informal Education was held on 24th May, 1973 at Himachal 
Bhaw'an, Simla. ' 

i 

The Committee made the following recommendations : 

(1) In the Fifth Plan, due priority should be given, to the develop- 
ment of education in hill areas as these have remained backward. 

(2) A deliberate and intensive effort should be made to break the 
isolation of hill areas by providing for exchanges;, of personnel 
(teachers and students), establishing suitable linkages between educa- 
tional institutions in Hill areas and others. This, will help to f promote 
national integration. 

(3) The problem of making primary education universal in these 
areas should be tackled through the adoption of special measures 
including establishment of Ashram schools, mobile schools and use of 
modem educational technology. 

(4) Programmes of informal education are more relevant to these 
areas and services of retired teachers and other educated persons of 
these areas should be utilised. 

(5) Provision for secondary education should he related to local 
environment and development needs. 

(6) Suitable provision of facilities should be provided for physical 

education and sports. j 

(7) Special attention should l>e given for provision of facilities for 
higher education in these areas as they remained backward for various 
reasons. 

(8) As part of Educational survey being taken up by the Central 
Government, a Special Officer should be appointed in the Centre. He 
will work in coll allocation with State level Survey officers and develop 
concrete programmes on educational development for Hill areas. 

(9) Overall development of these areas should lie planned in 

consonance with the need to maintain the cultural identitv of these 
areas and the communities therein, ' 
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In the preceding chapters attempt has been made to give a bird s 
eje view of the evolution of educational thinking m pre independent 
and post independent India through various Commissions committees 
meetings and confe ences of experts and administrators including 
socio political workers The International thinking on education as 
revealed in the report of the International Commission on the Develop 
ment of Education has presented m a nut shell the ideal of life long 
learning World full of various globle challenges f should provide the 
background of hard realities upon which India should build up her 
educational reconstruction so as to enable the citizen of the ensuing 
century to react tlectively to such growing challenges to adopt to 
ever changing socio economic envi onment which is determined by 
multifarious facto s including explosive advance in science and techno 
logy and to grow into ever readiness to digest all shocks which ate m 
the womb of the future 

The later half of the twentieth century has seen what was not 
imagined by man during the entire process of human evolution The ideal 
of the wo Id as one human family Vasudhaiv kutnmbakam has become 
an obvious reality on account of man s increasing control over time 
and space although the members of the family stand divided among 
themselves suspicious of one another However, for the first time 
during the last forty five years this family has breathed relief from 
what is described as war on any corner of the mother Earth Despite 
suspicious competition between the two advanced blocks for gaming 
ever more strength by way of neocolonialism and expansion of domi 
imNrtig myrnence over ievdiopmg tjTfiwifii and* .ftfcfc VvAc/wfe Vt/di/a 
among a few developing countries on xnfles the year 1975 has wane 
ssed conspicuous absence of war with its end in Vietnam 

The Indian sub continent emerged as the Fourth world on the 
international stage during the year 1974 75 India can now claim her 
rightful membership to the Space club as well as tl e Club of Atomic 
Powers with the growth of Indian technology not imagined by the 
power blocks to have been achieved so early by her On this back 
ground India is to day considered the Fourth World and distinct from 
the developing worl 1 of nations although she shares with them all 

f Global Challenges P C. Pankh Sbree Mndfanalaya 45 hothan Park, 
hhanpur Ahmedabad 1 
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the pangs and hurdles of development in the form 'of socio-economic 
and demographic problems with slow rate of growth in GNP. Education 
is expanding along with the increasing number of illiterates, who 
pose a great obstacle to the growth of healthy democracy , applied as 
a way of life rather than a mere political form. Indian agriculture 
still remains gambling in rain, floods or famines being continuous 
feature in one or another part of the country. Big irrigation projects 
completed in the last twenty nine years of freedom have not yet made 
the 'country capable of. feeding all Indian mouths from the products of 
her own soil. Precious foreign exchange hard-earned by exports has to 
be necessarily spent for importing food grains. This retards the indus- 
trial grow-th of India. Unavoidable need for heavy budget for defence 
in view of constant border fears blocks the development of basic social 
welfare activities visualized in every five-year plan. Green revolution is 
still an ideal to be achieved by India. Industrial revolution and 
modernization of the existing industries are still in slow progress. 
Social revolution, rather evolution from static society into a dynamic 
society, still remains to be achieved. Provincialism still stands in the 
way of healthy growth of the national sentiment. India shares all 
these with the countries of the Third World. 

However, thanks to the missionary work and prophetic leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi during the thirty years preceding the realisation 
of the goal of political freedom, a strong invisible current of national 
consciousness runs below the surface of this multi-linguistic and 
multi-racial country and manifests itself at all events of national 
calamity. This sense of Indianness, which is the very essence of Indian 
civilization and culture, fostered by ever-touring sages and religious 
founders and reformers through centuries of Indian history, generates 
hopes for the attainment of Indian solidarity and prosperity in 
the years to come Traditionally inherited tolerance and reverence for 
others preached by sages and founders like Kabir and Nanak and "by 
the twentieth Century trio of Tagore, Gandhi and Shri, Aurobindo are 
at the very root of Indian culture-the sense of Indianness and the 
golden thread of unity within the pearls of diversity-linguistic, racial, 
religious and regional. Identification and self-actualization of this rich 
culture and participation in and contribution to this culture so as to 
keep it ever growing, ever fresh and ever inspiring are the greatest of 
all great national needs felt by the leaders, thinkers, social reformers 
and educationists to-day. 

Along with big national efforts to develop Indian economy and to 
place the same on new technology and along with the setting ’up of a 
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self-reliance, hard work, love for labour, self-exploration and self- 
development with a view to becoming efficient citizens and earners 
as well as promoters of national economy. This dysfunctional nature of 
our education has still retained all the traits of pre-independence 
educational pattern with the result that educated youths get themselves 
segregated from their home and drained towards cities in search of 
some job by way of employment or under-employment irrespective of 
whether they are fit or trained for the jobs ,they get. ,This sort of 
swelling the process of urbanization is the worst evil India faces to- 
day. The attitude towards easy jobs, fascination for white-collared 
jobs and disghust for blue-collarecl jobs on the part of our educated 
youths is at the root of the youth unrest and anti -social attitudes of 
the youth which are further aggravated by educated unemployment, 
under-employment or mis-employment. 

With our ideal of mass-education put into the process of materia- 
lization under constitutional directive enshrined under article -45 of 
our Constitution, we have not been able to uproot the structure and 
out-dated programmes of education based on the much criticized minute 
of Macaulay dated Feb. 2, 1835 in which the real narrow aim was 
presented as under : 

“IVe must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govem-a ' class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals, and in intellect ". The aim thus, was to create converts-the 
so-called elites for exploiting millions. This mal-intention is revealed 
in the Government resolution dated March 7 , 1835 during the regime 
of Lord William Bentinck which stated : “The great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated 
for the purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone. ” The malafide intention to create converts becomes 
clear from Macaulay’s letter to his parents written on October 12, 1835 : 

“ Our English schools are flourishing wonderfully; the effect of this 
education on the Hindus is prodigious. Xo Hindu who has received 
an English education ever remains attached to the religion. Some 
continue to profess it as a matter of policy, but many profess 
themselves pure atheists, and some embrace Christianity. Jt is my firm 
belief that if our plans of education are followed up, there will not 
lie a single idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty 
years hence ami this will be effected without any attempts to proselyti* 
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?e, without the smallest interference with religious liberty, by the 
natural operation of knowledge and reflection, l heartily rejoice in the 
prospect, » A horribly malignant project indeed 1 Thanks to the 
deep-rooted Indian culture renewed and refreshed from time 
to time by greit sages, chndi sanyasis, thinkers, religious poets and 
devotees, bbajnikt, centuries-old customs and festivals which have, 
with all that can be said against them, continued educating the life 
of every Indian from birth to death that this ill-ambitious \entnre of 
conversion could allure only n few oppressed and exploited persons, 
not through the English education, but through missionorics. Thanks 
to our writers, poets anti philosophers who presented valuable books, 
poems and treatise* throbbing in eteiy line with our culture and philo- 
sophy evolved through centuries of our history, the boast of Macaulay, 
viz., "I have never found one among them ( Orientalists ) who could 
deny that a single shelf cf n good European library was worth {the 
whole native literature of India atul Arabia" could not stand before 
the profundity of our Epics, dramas and maha-granthns on all aspects 
of human life. However, Macaulay's intention of producing white- 
collared elites took cveMlecpcr roots in our, soil and the process was 
cntalbrcd by transplanting, in the year 1857, the model of London 
University in Indian soil at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. This plant 
grew oil over India during the List 125 years to such an extent that 
even after one hundred years of this transplantation, we <annot 
imagine to uproot it. As Mahatma Gandhi wrote in "Young India" 
dated March 29, 1923 * 41 1 do not know whether Macaulay’s dream 
that English educated India would abandon its religious beliefs has 
been realized but we know too that he hid another dream, to supply 
English educated Indian clerks and the like for the English rulers. 
That dream has certainly l«en realized beyond all expectations. ” It 
is an irony, of our national fate that this , white-collared education, 
btill persists at a time when we are wedded, to the policy of free, y 
universal nnd compulsory education for all children within the age- 
group 6+ to + with the result that anarchist forces are thriving on 
educated unemployment or under-employment or mis-employment and 
on the resultant youth unrest. Even the system of basic education, 
visualized nnd professed by Mahatma Gandhi a decade before India 
attained independence could not compete with and reverse this deep- 
rooted system which has done a great harm to our social and economic 
growth. The three major national Education Commissions in post- 
independent India, consisting of members who were^ the products of 
this very system, endeavoured to build their recommendations on this 
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structure rather than on its reversal. Even a mild renovation within 
this structure invites a great uproar at a time when the original 
architects of this structure are attempting to revolutionize the British 
educational structure with a greater emphasis on poly technical and job- 
oriented training rather than university education as revealed in the 
White Paper on British educational policy issued in 1972 for the present 
decade. The dysfunctional nature of university education 'is realized 
timely by such an advanced country like U.K. also. In the U.S.A., too, 
about 20 percent of the successful high school leavers go to the doors 
of' universities, after 12 years’ education, while the rest go to the world 
of work. ' The nation like Japan also rebuilt herself from heavy 
destruction during the last thirty years through properly -planned 
education and economy, while India, rich in variety of material and 
human resources, which was once in pretty past the torch-bearer of 
civilization through Budhha monks throughout south-east Asia has yet 
to follow’ 'the examples set by these countries. Had we sufficient 
vision, eagerness' 'and determination to reconstruct India on the 
essential base of educational reconstruction linking education with 
economic growth and social aspirations right from the day we became 
free or had we sincerely put into action Gandhi’s system of basic 
education which was accepted by our national leaders as the 
national system of education and had we continued reforming the same 
in consonance with the national economic growth and man-power 
needs, the dysfunctional alien system of education could have been 
done away with or purged off all its evils at that time and the youth 
of the country would have been the real and responsible protector and 
promoter of the national solidarity at present instead of becoming n 
problem worrying all socio-political workers and leaders of India to-day. 

During the period 1967-74 the growth of educated unemployment 
has attained the rate of 207.8 percent in India and 228.5 percent in 
Gujarat. This is revealed from the figures produced below from the 
live registers of employment seekers for the year ends ; 


Year 

India 

Gujarat 

December, 1967 

10,87,000 

47,000 

December, 1968 

13.09, 000 

59.000 

December, 1969 

15,20,000 

66,000 

December, 1970 

18,22,000 

74.000 

December, 1971 

22,95,000 

85.000 

December, 1972 

32,79,000 

1.03,000 

December, 1973 

38,72,000 

1,17.000 

Deccmlier, 1974 

51,23,000 

1.54,000 
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It is conspicuous from the above 1 figures that the growth in 
percentage of educated unemployment is on decrease so far as all jndia 
figures are concerned, during the last two years, the same is on 
increase in Gujarat revealed by figures for the end of the .last year 
compared with the figures for the end of the year, 1973. 

' This is the result of the dysfunctional static system of education 
which has essentially remained unchanged for over a century except a 
few patches ( of reforms tried more or less in vain by us. The slogan 
deschooling the society or " deinstitutionalising education" emanated 
from the alien educationist like Evan Ellich may not he applicable for 
countries having pragmatic approach towards educational renovation, 
but it is, in toto, applicable to the present traditional educational 
structures and programmes in India, if they cannot be completely 
uprooted and replaced by new educational structure and programme 
completely Indian not only in colour but jn tastes, opinions, mprals 
and intellect os well as in goals, of course in the international context. 
India cannot wait any- longer with her compromising attitude, as reve* 
aled through the reports of all the three major Education Commissions 
appointed by the . democratic Government of India, especially! in 
seventies when important events emerge rapidly and challenge us to 
take our honorable place in the comity of nations. We can no longer see 
society and national economy starving in the draught of needed manpo- 
wer, while the live registers of , employment exchanges all over, India 
are swelling by lacks every year with those products of our educational 
system who are of no use in any sector of the society or economy as. 
obviously, they, are not trained for that purpose. The resultant charge 
of the youth unrest that we have not been nble to provide various 
avenues of training suited, both to their tastes and potentialities and 
to the- planned, growth of our national economy can no more be conn- 
ived,at, lest the anarchist forces should take full hold of them to the 
detriment oE our growing democracy. 

Democtncy is not something -pouring down from heaven but>it can 
be compared with a tree which grows from the soil and develops as it 
takes deeper and stronger roots below. Consciencions and vigilant 
individual liberty and considered and halanced use thereof by evety 
member of a democratic society provide the very roots of democracy. 

To ensure this pre-condition for the growth of democratic India, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru launched the nationwide programme of commu- 
nity development and national extension blocks in 1952 on the birthday 
pf Mahatma Gandhi who cherished the ideal of f?amrajya through the 
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medium of democratic form of Government. Nehru had great faith in the 
expected results of this programme which was in his eyes more educa- 
tive than materially developmental. The needed tnanpower>\yas trained 
in institutions of various stages at the apex of which was the national 
Institute of Community Development, The experience of a decade, 
however, revealed that the huge national programme slipped into 
material terms in. the form oE achievement 'of expenditure targets 
instead of growing more and more educative, awakening mass-con cious- 
ness towards real community needs, self-sacrifice and ultimate realisation 
of self-reliance on the part of every village community. The ideal of 
holy trinity of village panchayat, service co-operative and school as a 
community centre could not be realised in essence. The three-tier orga- 
nisation of village, tehsil and district panchavats remained loose for want 
of devoted, self-less'and hardworking field workers of all levels, official 
as well as non-official. The result was that, though’ millions of rupees 
were spent from public funds as well as voluntary contributions in 
cash and kind for ‘ erecting material amenities like school * buildings, 
water works, libraries, health centres, children’s parks, etc. and for 
organising human efforts for self development through youth clubs, 
rnahtla clubs, unilateral professional f clubs etc., Gandhi’s dream of 
Ram Raiya could not be realised as we witness to-day. The National 
Committee to evaluate the programme during fifties, appointed under 
the chairmanship of the late Shri. ' Balw antray Melita, recommended a 
formal stamp to this national project in the form of three-tier 
Pnnchayati Raj in order to give recognition to peopld’s rule within the 
national administrative structure. This recommendation was welcome in 
all corners of India and was put to reality in the year 1963. The 
results of People’s rule in this formal set-up for more than a decade 
are not inspiring for want of service-oriented and non-official workers, 
proper educative processes to evolve healthy attitudes of people and 
field-workers for the successful implementation of this basic democratic 
process and public safe-guards against anti-welfare forces like 
groupism, casteism, power politics and disintegrating anti-social 
elements. The enchanting phrase ‘village parliament’ was rendered to 
mere mockery. Power lust and self aggrandizement were found rampant 
at higher level. The entire structure of three tier peoples* sclf-Covern- 
ment was blotted with dirty party politics based on casteism, groupism 
and exploitation of people through misuse of power. The co operative 
movement at all levels from service-cooperative to state level coopera- 
tive iKxUes-whicli was propagated ly Mahatma Gandhi and which was 
expected to build up a progressive educative process for peoples* 
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economic Welfare and for development of peoples* virtues like spirit 
of unity, service faith in ' One s good m all *s good,* mutual help etc, 
was smeared by selfish motives power lust and politics on account of 
lack of proper and suitable trained field workers Such devoted service 
minded and well trained persons cannot be expected to be provided 
by the present structure and programmes of education from bottom to 
top It is really most unfortunate for India that the solid foundations 
of the two pillars of selfless panchavati raj and cooperatne services 
could not be laid so as to build upon them the graceful arch of 
national democracy, with the result that Mahatma Gandhis concept of 
Ham rajya still remains an ideal enshrined in the volumes of his 
writings to be achieved by India A country like China, 
With similar basic problems could establish and develop peoples* 
communes for ensunng baste conditions of course through enforce 
ment tinder the communist regime, while we could not develop thtst 
basic institutions on the basis of individual liberty and self reliance and 
the spirit of cooperation vigilance ami saertfeefor collective reed and 
village self reliance The dynamic balance between individual hlicrty 
which is the very essence of human life and communit) welfare, 
between individual and society which only can generate on environ 
ment for developing these baste institutions of national democracy must 
be achieved by India if the process of national reconstruction is to be 
evolved on firm foundation and if the roots of Indian democracj arc 
to be strengthened This poses a great challenge to the educational 
thinkers of India 

India is still an agrarian nation Green Revolution is the had 
need of our national tconomj ttc can no longer stake the nation to 
the gambling m rain The indigenous methods and tools of production 
must be improved through search and development of agrarian talent*, 
impott and adaptation ol new techniques ol production from advanced 
countries like Japan USSR and USA, research and experimentation 
as Well os demonstrations, exhibitions and devoted extension services 
and massive programmes of non formal as well a* formal agricultural 
education We as well, can no longer rclj on indigenous traditional 
organic manure s> stein which cannot jicjd the crop required for national 
as well ns rural Pelf sujiciency tn food stuffs The national efforts to 
develop campuses of chemical fe tihrcrs have to be accentuated fn a 
big wnj We also can no longc- sec the plant* on tf c fields eaten 
away bv pests and plant diseases \. mass ve p'ognrrnc of production 
of pcstuidcs and dissemination of knowledge about the careful ««c 
thereof IS necessary Rats m fields and godesn*. have proved great 
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enemy oE man in so far as a considerable portion of our com is eaten 
away by them. Rat-proof and parasite insect-proof godown techniques 
are badly % needed in a deficitnt country like ours. Similarly cold storage 
facilities for perishable crops of fruits and vegetables should be ensured 
to cover all villages at a reasonable distance. India is fast becoming 
deficient in milk-supply. Cattle-breeding and dairy-development have 
become one of the urgent needs of the day. Similarly poultry develo- 
pment programmes must be taken up in a big way so as to be self- 
sufficient in food and to be in a position to ensure favourable balance 
of international trade which is the key to the growth of our national 
economy in other sectors. All these require trained manpower frotn 
skilled farmers, intermediary and supervisory extension workers, workers 
in the field of cooperatives at various levels and highly ' skilled 
co-drdinators, executives and research workers. This basic issue poses 
another vital challenge to our educational programmes, which must 
be reconstructed, rather revolutionalized, so as to become functional 
from the point of view' of such basic national needs. It is high timfe 
that educational thinkers and planners take this up sincerely. 

Emotional integration -the very basis of national solidarity is still 
a goal to be achieved by us in India. Prior to independence the Ereedom 
movement led by Mahatma Gandhi could achieve marvellous national 
unity with the awakening of national consciousness and building up 
national sentiment with one unifying goal of independence of India 
from British rule. Mahatma Gandhi was an unfailing visionary as 
well-as a comprehensive planner. He could foresee the problems of 
future independent India in the then gtrea social, economic, religions 
and regional circumstances. He, therefore, evolved his worthy constru- 
ctive programme wedded to the goal of Sarvodaya with a view to 
’remoulding the entire national structure on the firm foundations of 
nationally desired virtues like tolerance, non-violence, truth, fraternity, 
equality, untouchability, women’s welfare, village uplift and self-reliance 
on the part of every individual and group so as to translate the real 
democratic values into the life-pattern of every citizen of India. 
Rational and emotional integration was sought to be achieved through 
this constructive programme. He wrote volumes on the reconstruction 
of Our socio-economic life through this programme. He himself was an 
example of his precepts. The national congress leadership, Gandhi’s 
disciples tried sincerely to propagate and apply to themselves this 
constructive Sarvodaya oriented programme with a view to preparing this 
multi racial, multi religious and multi-lingual sub-continent for imbibing 
the virtues of democracy even before the attainment of freedom. 
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,Even more horrible forces of disintegration are discernible in 
antisocial and antinational activities like smuggling, hoarding, bribery 
and corruption of all kinds witnessed by us in official as well as non- 
official sectors. These fleas on the body of the society ate the most 
dangerous enemies of our nation in as much as they have no national 
spirit but international alliances which can be exploited by international 
pouer politics and power blocks. Black-marketing which cuts at 
the root of the healthy growth of our economy results from , these 
activities which, naturally, creates more and more unaccounted (black) 
money, which, in turn, encourages corruption to the extent of destroying 
basic democratic values and holiness of franchise through the process 
of ^ rendering elections to sheer, money politics. This vicious circle 
goes on unchecked to the detriment of the interests of the 
innocent common masses of the country. The high ideals and holiness 
of the constitution of India remain enshrined in the volume ,aud are 
not in a position to be assimilate, in the national life. This is 'the 
picture after 29 years of our attainment of freedom. National character, 
which can be built up on basic individual virtues like honesty, self- 
reliance, simplicity and piety of life, pride for the nation and national 
products, insistence on Swadeshi, sportsmanship, diligence and hard 
labour for increase in national production, is the bad need of the day 
for India. _ ' 

Strikes of all kinds, non-cooperation with the essential activities 
of national welfare, trade-unionism revelling in getting more and more 
with the simultaneous process of working less, and the deliberate 
antisocial elements promoting such activities, Morchas and Gheraos are 
rampant in the public as well as private sectors of our economy. These 
tendencies and activities are mainly responsible for the , slippages in 
the desired growth of national production and national income. Our 
public offices are heavily staffed -rather staffed unnecessarily eating aw ay 
substantial portion of the state and national revenues with recurrent 
unionist demands for more pay and dearness allowances, which, 
if sanctioned, further raise the price index. This simultaneous growth 
in total emoluments of Government as well as non-goverment servants 
and acceleration of price -spiral resulting in unchecked growth of 
inflation has created another vicious circle from which we have hot 
been able to tome out for the last so many years. Only planned and 
proper evolution of honest, diligent and devoted manpower and well- 
planned employment thereof in various vital sectors of our economy 
can bring to us desired increased production and increased national 
income which are the only replies to this particular vicious circle. 
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Cnsteism inherited * by the Indian society from generation 1 to 
generation, sectarianism which a child assimilates in its mental make 
up from its own family ftnd commiinalism which has not been done 
away’ with even after a great sacrifice into the partition of India and the 
greatest sacrifice oE the life of the Father of the Nation are great stumbl- 
ing blocks to our march towards national progress towards an unbiased 
democratic way of life. These disintegrating traditional factors have 
continued slurring our elections al through and exploiting franchise 
which is the very pivot of democracy. Caste strifes, sectarian 
unrest <and communal riots* are 1 recurrent on' trifles 
in any part of Indio. Mahatma Gandhi ’s preachings 'about abolition 
tA xrotoudhaVtYny, sotrm’i equality and justice, toiernnee to nil religions 
nnd sarvodnya based on equality, brotherhood, human dignity, trus* 
teeship ’On <the part of the haves and substitution of narrow sentiments 
of caste,' creed or religion by .healthy .human, and social sentiments 
have appealed to the hearts of a few only* leaving the illerate, and 
even, literate 'masses untouched. This ponton » s no dess due to indiffe'- 
rencelof our. political leaders in power than due to the- lack of setting 
tip enough Gandhian seats ofi learning - Sarvodaya through' community 
life. .This 'situation should lie" considered by .all thinkers, ! social 
reformers and educational thinkers as basically detrimental to 'national 
solidarity,! emotional integration and ensuring stable as well as honest 
nationalistic democratic governments at the Centre ns well as in States. 

It is most unfortunate .that, even in seventies, the Candidates for 
election calculate nnd launch election campaigns on these forces of 
dis-ntegfation and that our, political part> es select candidates on/ this 
base rather -than on (individual merits like his social service, 'honesty 
and character. The, result is, that instead Of/>being educative -the 
elections prove .disintegrating the masses further every time< .This is 
rually dangerous, because .such an tt-dem erratic, elements which crush 
individual Tights .and consciousness ns well nsrpious <■ and discriminate 
use of one’s .fight to vote have created a malignant tumour in the very 
body politic of f Indian (democracy. Evolution of healthy democratic 
conventions on the sound base of the strong sense of Indianness to 
he felt as the foremost essence of individual life of every citizen 
irrespective, of his caste, creed, sect, community, region, language 
or religion is. the, top -priority process whifb must t start without! any 
delay. p ."n » t . r, \ » 1 >! r r \‘ 

Regional 'imbalances tvithin the country and jt within each state of 
India fronl socio-economic and political, points of view- are basically 
important problems to be solved at the earliest. Much has been tol.) 
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about weaker sections of the society including tribal*, semi-nomads 
and women, but the efforts at National and State level made to solve 
these problems through the process of equalization of opportunities 
have not been commensurate with the magnitude of these problems. 
Our economic efforts have proved obviously scant. Our social efforts 
have been nearer nil than some-uhat. And these insufficient efforts, 
with their results are washed away in the electoral floods pushed by 
dirty power-politics of money and the efforts of vested interests to 
exploit the regional imbalances, especially in scheduled areas and 
traditionally exploited strata of society. Assam and Nagaland provide 
glaring examples of such exploitation by vested interests. Old customs, 
beliefs of evils or ghosts and indigenous modes of treating them by 
bhuvas and religious quacks who create a ghastly and inhuman 
atmosphere appealing to the fear from cradle to grave to such an 
extent that any constructive social reformer is looked at with doubt 
and tyithout any faith or inclination to hear him.' Their 1 tendency to 
fall easy prey to material allurations has been exploited - tremendously 
by foreign missionaries as well as by anti-democratic enemies of this 
great growing democracy of the world. Mizos provide a concrete 
example in this respect. Political ideologies penetrating through our 
borders from communist sources constantly poison such areas with 
a malafide motive to create a background for the spread of -anarchy 
and communism in the country through class-wars, naxalite activities 
and the like. Landless labourers in all parts of the country and poorer 
sections of the society can be easily won away 1 by such - planned 
efforts of persons Indian in colour but communists in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect. These are the imminent issues 
which must be successfully faced by Indian democracy through a well- 
planned, concentrated and comprehensive programme of the Welfare 
of the weaker sections of the Indian society. This programme should 
necessarily be evolved in face of the fact that anarchist forces can 
thrive only on illiteracy, economic unrest, intolerable imbalances, youth 
unrest and educated unemployment or mis-emploj’ment. This 
programme must be socially aad economically functional in character 
and shall have to be comprehensively evolved on Gnndhian ideal of 
Sarvodava, if India is to survive as a health}' democracy. This 
programme can be more effectively implemented by volantary agencies 
and Gandhian missionaries than bv the governmental machinery- only 
which would work within its own frame-work and the sense of safe- 
guarding oneself from any ‘unnecessary’ initiative. This programme 
Will have to be essentially educative in nature and tp be based on the 
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convmction tint the most powerful agent of change ts education itself 
Divising smtible educational programmes capable of arousing mass- 
consciousness in constructive directions of national welfare and 
soltdarit) and caoable of developing strong sentiment of Imlnnness is 
the challenging job to be attended to by educational planners anti 
social reformers This involves a lot of survej, research proper data 
processing and interpretation and what is most important an 
interdepartmental volnntarj action programme of education and tram 
mg capable of getting nd of nil the above mentioned disintegrating 
forces and rehabilitating fi st and channelizing next the mass 
consciousness towards national solidarity through emotional mtegTa 
tion Needless to say that this involves injecting the \ery bod) educa 
tion with suitable vitamins and antibiotics so as to cure it off the 
epidemictous germs with which it mactivel) breathes for over n cen 
tury Unless education is shorn off its djsfunctional characteristics 
we cannot hope it to be an agent of change An agent of change 
must remain evergrowing, ever refreshing and infinitel) dynamic Tins 
is the inevitable pre condition for any progress in the desired direction 
and unless this is ensured radically, no government no socio 
economic programme or no voluntjir) agency will be able to prevent 
India from slipping into the ever darkening vnlle) of the future 

The prosperity of any nation pormallj depends on its growth rate 
of agricultural mineral marine and industrial production its rate of 
population growth its balance of international trade and its 
geographical condition but what is more important is tint national 
prosperity depends on the endeavours diligence initiative rnd 
zeal of its human resources Japan is a glaring example to this fait 
She produces vety little raw materials >et due to untiring apd 
inquisitive efforts and initiative of Japanese technicians industrialists 
»-£V.U*/.s xorJwJxQg inmates nod businessmen Japan has emerged 
from the rums of 19-15 into one of the economical!) advanced industrial 
nations dnnng the last 30 >ears on the international stage The 
untiring heroic e'forts of the jews in the Tetentl) formed Israel and the 
national efforts of war torn German) also bear witness to this fact 
This is the result of deep rooted national sentiment of the citizens of 
thc*e countries On the other hand India the countrv of the Gango, the 
pradhmputro, the \amuna thejelum the Tungabhadn rind other rivers, 
rich in sod arid minerals, favourabl) placed with large running sea 
coast on the map of the world has lagged horrdh Mimd these 

countries despite her vast population of 600 millions fuhhling with 
varied tali nts and potentialities The comparative tal le of per j acita 
, annual income in rupees for 24 tountnes m 1973 is revealing r 
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No. 

Name of the country 

Population 
in crores 

Per capita 
income in 

1973 in Rupees 

1 

U. S. A. 

21.00 

37,000 

2 

Sweden 

0.B0 

35,000 

3 

Canada 

2.18 

32,000 

4 

Switzerland 

0.64 

31,500 

5 

Britain 

5.5B 

18,500 

6 

France 

8.17 

26,000 

7 

West Germany 

6.16 

28,000 

8 

Japan 

10.83 

18,000 

9 

Italy 

- '5.43 

18,000 

10 

Israel 

0.31 

15,000 

11 

Turkey 

3.70 

3,200 

12 

Peru ( North U. S. A. ) ' 

1.35 

3,200 

13 

Argentina 

2.40 

7,300 

14 

Brazil 

10.15 

3,700 

15 

Egypt 

3.50 

2,920 

16 

Shri Lanka 

1.30 

1,220 

17 

India 

57.40 

660 

18 

Nepal 

1.25 

600 

19 

Burma 

2.90 

525 

20 

Indonesia 

12.30 

525 

21 

Nigeria 

7-10 

600 

22 

Tanzania 

1.40 

675 

23 

Pakistan 

6.50 

700 

24 

Bangla Desh 

7.50 

450 


The comparative figures highlight our national inefficiency, 
indifference and, to use a bitter but true word, inertia. In the 
period during which Japan and Germany came up so appreciably, ue 
have not been able to increase our per capita income and GNP in a 
comparable manner. We should ask ourselves uhere ue have missed 
and whether border hotlines are solely responsible for affairs. Israel 
faces this constant threat from her very birth and yet she has shown 
remarakable progress. Demographic problems are not only peculiar to 
India. How then can India account for her lagging behind despite all 
favourable topographical, mineral, geographical and marine conditions ? 
This is a question ue must ask ourselves before it is too late. We 
should introspect and diagnose the disease from which this nation-a 
country of brilliant past-suffers. The forces of disintegration are not 
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the only reason for this shamefully slow rate of p"ogress If one goes 
into the details, one would find that during the hst 28 years, this 
countrj of philosophy's has given more exerase to the tongue than to 
muscles and that the traditional!} inherited inertia and fateism right 
from the middle ages in the Indian history are no less responsible for 
our lagging behind than the lack of p*oper and clear action programmes 
for planned progress or the lath of the spirit of national solidarity 
Going still deeper into the reasons one would realise that we have 
so far failed to instill necessnrx zest and insight into our wo hers in 
an\ sector of our economy and that we have not been able to evolve 
necessary trained manpower for various stages of our national economy 
Three major Education Commissions recurrent meetings of Central 
Advisor) Board of Education and conferences of administrators and 
educationists have not been able to cure education off its dysfunctional 
and elitist nature and to evolve dynamic linkage between education and 
economic growth although both must needs develop mutual cause and 
effect relationship with i view to ensuring right type of human reso 
urecs for the right type of economic growth needs at the right 
moments In this context the statement made by Mr T A Pai, Union 
Minister of Industries and Power at Banglore on May 30 1975 is glaring 
He states that the number of educated unemployed registered on the 
live registers of employment exchanges is more than ten millions out 
of whom more than 2 5 lahh are science and technical personnel 
According to him the growth rate of the number of educated unemploy 
ed is 15 lakhs per year and he stressed that the primary duty of the 
Government is to solve this tough challenging problem This statement 
is revealing about d) sfunctional educational s)stem of our countrj 
This number of educated unemployment does not include those who 
are under-employed or mis employed nor does it include the educated 
girls who do not require employment and youths who have joined 
their family profession or have been self-employed This situation is 
the result of the lack of am linkage among education various sectors 
of economy and I ivc year plans of the Union and state Govts With 
more than one hundred universities such a vast number of educated 
unemployed and such a tremendous pace of the growth in numbers of 
educated unemployed every year, one wonders what a criminal wastage 
of human and material resources we are tolerating as a nation ! 

Our recources are scant, our capacity to invest m education 
is limited and tf we do not care to ensure that every patse 
spent for education either from Government treasurer or from voluntary 
organisation or from parents must bring desired results in terms of 
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national prosperity, we would do better if we deschool the society in 
a bold' and prepared manner to face all consequences of dislocation of 
teadhers who are fed from public without any national benefit. If' we 
Want to have formal schooling for our children, the entire programme 
shall have to be radically recast and our educational structure shall 
haVe to be completely revolutionized. India cannot afford to waste a 
single paise and what is more important, India cannot a .lord to waste 
the prospective energies and potentialities of her growing - generation. 1 
by compelling them, for want of other alternatives, to be mentally and 
spiritually suppressed under the grinding stone of dysfunctional 
institutionalised education, simply to produce frustrated, impotent and 
despiritualised youths W’ho ultimately resort to escape-mechanism through' 
antisocial activities and desperate alliance with anarchist forces. India 
must purge herself off a c6ntury-old concept of university as preached 
by Cardinal Newman and his followers and must w-eigh every educa- 
tional activity in national utilitarian terms. This educational revotion 
must be the topmost basic national mission during the seventies so 
that we can see prospering Indian democracy in the last two decades 
of the present century. 

Fight Against Illiteracy 

Illiteracy is one of the greatest obstacles to our march towards 
progress/ Literacy is the pre-condition of the conscientious use of 
franchise and the very foundation on which the epidome of a democ- 
ratic welfare society can be built up. Indian Republic has been Wedded 
to^indiscriminate adult franchise and, unfortunately, majority cf the 
voter? at every election are illiterate, having little knowledge of the 
fundamentals of democracy, value of vote and the constitutional value 
of democracy in which every one has to participate by adopting and 
assimilitating it as a way of life rathet than quinquenially recurrent 
event. Though during the last twenty five years people are being very 
slowly indirectly educated through the proesses of elections of 
' panchayatS, legislatures and parliament, this process of arousing mass 
consciousness towards democratifc values has been found too feeble to 
face nefarious tactics of politics of money and other material allura- 
tions and to enable a typical voter of India to weigh between good 
and evil from national point of view*. These illiterates are easily led 
away by the opinions of others rather than their own opinions built 
up by their own good sense. Evils like casteism and other forces bf 
national disintegration are considerably due to mass illiteracy which 
stands uncontrolled even after incessant efforts for literacy' by social 
education workers and massive literacy campaigns organised in the past. 
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As the report of the committee of the Planning Group on Educa- 
tion stated in 1968, “The adult illiterates have not been given 'sufficient 
attention. The percentage of literates increased from 17 to 24 during 
1951-1961 and the number of illiterates also increased from 29s million 
in 19ol Id 334 million in 1961. The number 'of illiterates in the age 
group 15-44, however, was 131 million. In 1968-69, it is expected that 
the number of illiterates in the age group 15-44 nould be about 150 
million. ’Adult education is a crucial sector w here -all studies have 
shown that it is possible to get a quick retu.n in economic terms. Its 
neglect,< therefore, lias seriously affected the developmental efforts of 
the country." The Conference of African states held in Addis Ababa 
in 1961- stressed s “Literate population is essential to the economic 
development^ emerging States." . • 

'fhe worfd Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradication 
of illiteracy convened by the UNESCO in Tehran from 8th to 19th' 
September, 1965 resolved as under: f , 
f “The Conference held in Tehran on the gracious invitation of His 
Imperial Majesty the Shahinshali of Iran: ; 

Considering that the universal i Declaration , of Human ' rights 
proclaims that every one has the right to education considering that 
the constitution of the UNESCO proclaims that the Mhole diffusion of 
Culture, and the education, of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to 'the dignity Of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfil in n spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern;- . . - i '• n > j - , 

Noting that’ the attainment of literacy by the hundreds of millions 
of adults who are still illiterate is of fundamental importance for full 
economic and social development and that without it there can be no 
complete and active participation of the peoples in national civiHife; 

Noting that literacy, which more particularly affects the population 
of developing countries ,and the .women of many countries accentuates 
the unfavourable position of these people \i ho suffer from a form ( of de 
facto discrimination which must be eliminated; , ,, 

Convinced that illiteracy affects not only the people directly invol- 
ved but the\whole of mankind, whose progress it impedes, and that 
all nations must cooperate in the fight against this evil; ■ 

Desirous of asserting the principles that should govern the struggle 
to eradicate illiteracy and defining the measures, national and interna- 
tional, that should be when in this record) adopts tile ( oJIowiDB 
general conclusions and recommendations - 
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> 1. The development of the modem world, the accession to 
independence of a large number of countries, . the need for the real 
emancipation of peoples and for the increasingly active and productive 
participation in the economic, social and political life of human society, 
of the hundreds of millions of illiterate 'adults /still in the wdrld, 
make it essential to change' national education policies. - Education 
system must provide for the educational training nheds of -both the 
young generations who have not yet begun working life andithe gener- 
ations that have already become adult without having had the benefit 
oE the essential minimum of elementary education. There is no contra- 
diction between the development of the school system, on the one 
hand, and of literacy work, on the other. Schooling and literacy work 
supplement and support each other. National Education plans should 
include schooling for children and literacy training for adults as 
parallel elements. ( 

Adult literacy, an essential element in overall development, must 
be closely linked to economic and social priorities 'and to present and 
future manpower needs. All efforts should therefore tend towards func- 
tional literacy. Rather than an end in itself, literacy should be regarded 
as a way of preparing man for a social, civic and economic role 'that 
goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary literacy training 1 consisting 
merely in the teaching of reading and writing. The very process* 'of 
learning to read and write should be made an opportunity for acquiring 
infomation that can immediately be used to improve living standards'; 
reading and writing should lead not only to elementary general 
knowledge but to training for work, increased productivity, a greater 
participation in civil life and a better understanding of the surrouding 
world, and should ultimately open the way to basic human culture. , 

Literacy teaching should be resolutely oriented towards development, 
and should be an integral part not only of any national education plans 
but also of plans and projects for development in 'all sectors of the 
national life. In view of mankind’s needs to-day education can no longer 
be confined to the school; the necessary promotion of adult literacy 
makes it essential to integrate all the school and out of school resources 
of each country. Functional literacy for adults must, moreover, involve 
the whole of society and not governments only. It demands the co-opera- 
tion of all the forces in the nation and, in particular, local authorities and 
communities, educational, scientific and cultural bodies, public and 
private enterprises, nongovernmental organisations, political groups, 
religious movements, women’s organisations and so on. 
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' ' T ^ e ma ‘ n responsibility for the struggle against illiteracy rests 
with countries which still have illiterates among their populations. The 
mobilisation of the human and material resources of these countries 
is fundamental to the success of the efforts that should be undertaken 
by all mankind with a view to eradicating this evil. 

, 2. The disproportion between the immensity of the task to be 
accomplished and the limited material and human resources of the 
developing countries, and the introduction of new elements in literacy 
policy, including the transiton from rudimentary to functional literacy 
and diversification of literacy programmes, call for new solutions to 
the problems involved in the training of instructors and their selection 
and in the educational infrastructure weeded to overcome illiteracy'. 

” The new concept of functional literacy makes it necessary to 
reconsider the question of the personnel needed to carry out programmes. 
To ensure full mobilisation of resources, the teachers must be suppl- 
emented not only by specialised instructors or, if they are not available, 
by specially 'trained voluntary' workers, but also by the members of 
all the 'groups 1 that make up the educated sector of the national 
community, ’ 

‘ Functional illiteracy depends for its success upon an appropriate 
infrastructure, on the job educational facilities, out of school facilities 
in the villages and the towns, and so on. It also proposes the use of 
schools as literacy centres and the creation of a number of services 
specialised in research and in the preparation of teaching and reading 
material and publications. The literacy programmes should be consid- 
erably enlarged and the duration of teaching extended accordingly. 

To be effective, literacy work demands programmes sufficiently 
diverse in form and content to take account of differences in age, sex, 
condition, environment, the field of interest of the adults concerned, 
their motives and immediate employment openings. This diversity 
presupposes research into the psychological and social characteristics 
of the different categories. In addition, the existence of many linguistic 
groups and the determination of many Governments to provide literacy 
training and adult education in the mother tongue of the people 
concerned mil probably involve special linguistic studies and the 
transcription of non-written languages. 

The elaboration of teaching methods adapted to the mental hali'ts 
of adults, to the psychology and way of life of the different social 
and occupational groups and to the actual content of this new -teaching 
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constitutes one of the major tasks of modern pedagogical science. 
Literacy arid adult education techniques, reading materials and the 
texts used need greater diversification so that they can be adapted to 
the differing needs of each -society. ' 

The need to carry out an immense task within a short period 
demands that traditional techniques be judiciously combined with the 
most modern ones. The lack of qualified teachers, the need tb reach 
millions of illiterates scattered over vast territories, and the power and 
attraction of sound and image speak in favour of using non-conventional 
means of communication and modem techniques, e‘. g. radio, television, 
films, the press including pictorial newpapers and certain forms of 
programmed instruction. Indeed, their utilisation will add a new dimen- 
sion to -adult education. But the massive use of such media to create 
suitable motivations for (learning and provide education, in areas ihaving 
a high proportion of illiterates, .will require experiment • and *a very 
careful evaluation of its results. The immensity of -the task and degree 
of social .involvement required t for its accomplishment make very 
necessary the judicious use of acquired experience. A series of thorough 
investigations and a scientific evaluation of programmes and their 
economic, social and educational aspects should therefore he carried 
out. The evaluation should make it possible to compare the results 
of programmes carried out in different countries and to estimate the 
the Teturn on investment and the eilectiveness of the means used, 
direct and indirect, long term and short term. The results of these 
studies and evaluations should be made available to those who through- 
out the world, have a direct or indirect interest in the problem of 
illiteracy. 

3. (a) Although the Chief responsibility for the struggle against 
illiteracy lies with the countries which still suffer from it, the assistance 
of the international community as a whole is essential to the success 
of this great undertaking. 

•(b) ‘Obviously, every country that is fighting against illiteracy' among 
its ^people must define its needs and priorities and draw up its plans 
nud so determine the direction of bilateral and multilateral aid. 

(c) An important feature of international co-operation should l>e 
an exchange of experiences and closer contacts between the countries 
concerned. The similarity of aims and the variety of solutions chosen 
make it desirable to strengthen this co-opcraticm !»ctw'ecn the developing 
countries. 
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(tl) In determining the priority to he given to literacy work | n their 
bilateral aid programmes, developed countries should take account of 
the priority fixed by the developing countries which 'an to receive 
their aid. , 

. (e) The contribution that literacy can make to the moderni- 
zation of agriculture, industrialisation, the increased jnobility of 
labour and the strengthening of international trade justifies an 
increase in international assistance at the pre-investment level. It 
would he desirable for the United Nation’s special fund to 'extend its 
assistance by providing aid for an increasing number of experimental 
literary projects carried out in accordance with UNESCO’s programme 
and by including literacy work in various pre-investment projects It is 
highly desirable that UNESCO should be enabled to expand and extend 
to a greater number of countries to the 1 excellant experimental world 
literacy programme adopted by the General Conference at its thirteenth 
session. 1 J * ' 1 

(f) To the extent that literacy is essential to the implementation of 
economic development projects, particularly agricultural and industrial 
projects, international and regional authorities which have investment 
funds at their disposal should devote a part of them to literacy work, 

(g) The complex nature of literacy wort and the many different 

responsibilities involved in carrying it out call for close ' cooperation 
under the aegis of UNESCO, between all the competent international 
organisations and agencies and in particular the various specialised 
Agenc'es of the United Nations.’ 1 f * ' r , " ' 

' lt (h) It is adjudged desirable -that bilateral co-operation programmes 
and international assistance programmes should fie . properly fitted into 
national programmes : here again, UNESCO can , play an importnpt 
pan as a> catalyst. , , i ,< / i r * 

(i) In accordance with its mandate’ and in view of its past and 
present activities. UNESCO is called upon to play a vital role in ' the 
world struggle against illiteracy 'and in the concerned action which 
implies that UNESCO’ should take action (i) to promote exchanges 
of information and knowledge of the most fruitful experiences; 

(2) to encourage and organise study of the different aspects of 
literacy n work throughout the world; (3) carry out h comparative 
evaluation of the different structures, means,’ and methods of ' func- 
tional literacy work; (4) to further the training of the personnel required 
for the implementation 1 of functional literacy 'programmes; ' (5) to 
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advise member states i in . the preparation and implementation of 
literacy programmed* and (6) to encourage and sustain public determi- 
nation to continue* and intensify national 1 efforts and international 
cooperation until illiteracy is eradicated. For this, UNESCO must be 
able to devote more substantial means to the struggle against 
illiteracy both through the cbmtrlitment of more of its own resources 
for the purpose and ' through receipt of additional external resources. 
>m l • in, ir a j i 

The Conference' was “convinced ‘that the struggle against illiteracy, 
aimed at the total 'eradication* from"' our planet of the scourge of 
ignorance, is a moral imperative for our generation. " 

i > i'* l / i if.' ' » * t,i j i * I 

The observation and recommendations of the world conference of 
Ministers of , Education » on the t Eradication of illiteracy deserve 
immediate and careful, attqnjion of all ^developing countries who should 
make a planned concentrated effort to eradicace illiteracy which is 
a stumbling block to their progress. According to the statement made 
by Mr. Volter Powli, Director of United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), as per' potentialities 'of agricultural implements, 
agricultural production* techniques ‘ available Mat present 'with the 
developing countrie's, -they can produce food-stuffs sufficient to feed their 
peoples i upto ' 2000 *A.D. * and » possibility ' Of increasing production 
commensurate yith ( implements and technology in } demandj because there 
are 400 million farmers in jthe developing countries most of whom depend 
upon small fragments J>f ar^abje, lands / and . that ^.legislations in favour 
of optimum farm-size are n ( ot rpade quickly bv t governments of these 
countries. The experience in India is the ff S£me. jLand legislations are 
opposed by big farmers, sub-divisions and fragmentation of land are 
traditionally ridtorioufc; °in&tgenous,‘ 1 inherited iedhniques and imple 
ments rrTe usedibyl illitetafe^fafmeVsY educated' yduths *are inclined io 
escape 'from the , WdrudgeR' ''under th’e 'sun, '*shdwers‘ and shivers. 
Despite various efforts, though not to the desirable extent, 'for green 
revolution in the country ^firpugh phe five .year plans, we have not 
been able to achieve expected Jesuits on accent, of traditionalism and 
results on account of traditionalism and inertia, which are attributable 
solely to mass-illiteracy*. Thq pictnre*,m , scheduled and 'backward areas 
is still darker. literacy and growth m jigncultpral production have mutual 
cause and effect relationship., The, same is true for other sectors of our 
national economy,, What India needs badly tq-day is an army of skilled, 
well-mfpjmed and ( di\igent ^workers on .{arms and in factories. This is 
possible only through ^literacy,, pot. confined in connotation to reading 
and wfitingibnt fupptionfl aqf! comprehensive in approach/ Our earlier 
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efforts through the National Institute tof- Fundamental Education and 
through repeated 'mass-literacy campaigns Ml 'over the country during 
the last twenty five years have not yielded desired results in the form 
of inc 'eased p oduction because of> their formal nature'and unsuitability 
to adult psychology. It* is a good sign that we hive now realised this 
and have started functional (literacy programmes' in* the , form of pilot 
projects. This would cover only a bare .fragment of the vast task before 
us. Multilateral, functional literacy programmes covering all parts of the 
country, villages, and cities, involving a big army of ’'trained teachers, 
extension workers and social workers remain be* taken up as a 
national challenge by us alI. M ' " " I' t’ H I \t * h ii 

1 • J ' I*' 1 * f-d df- U/P -If I 


Functional literacy programmes ' fori' the 'weaker Sections of the 
society, especially women and the poor as'well as scminomadtcs deserve 
mofe careful consideration 'and planning; -for they would bo more 
social and economical than* 4 educational. * The < programmes for these 
sections, being complicated by the 'very nature'of the problem, require 
well trained, devoted, enthustastic'and persevering field' Workers adept 
at inter-personal Communications.’ Training of such pbrs 6ns itself is a 
challenge to educationists and development authorities in view of the 
nation-wide ’dimension of the 'problem, f • ' / * •> l n > 


Programmes for, illiterates between the age ( group l5-25 are of utmost 
importance. In his inaugural , addressj Prof. S. Nurul ^ Hasan, Union 
Minister of Education, Social Welfare ( and Culture at'' the thirty- seventh 
meeting of the central Advisory Board. of Education at New Delhi on 
November 4, 1974 stressed this problem.tfius 


“A reference mu$t be 1 made hfcrd to another important programme 
of mass-educattbn, namely, ’the non-fo'rmal f leducation 'of the out of 
school youth in the age 'group 15-25.' This K a group of Vital importance 
for every country from cultural, demographic) tconomfc, ''political and 
social points of vjew. In India, it numbers about ijine ,crores, out of 
whom five crores are illiterate, and t crores are ^eroi -literate. We do 
not have at present even a minimum communication with this significant 
group. It is, therefore, necesary ,to develop a programme, of pon-formal 
etlucation for these young persons. .The content of the programme Vs ill 
be broad-based and include the upgrading of.vocational skills, etlucation 
for;Cttizenship, family-life education, , functional lit? racy, programmes 
of sports and recreation and participation . in, community or national 
service. It is necessary to develop the programme in a big uay within 
few years*'. India cannot afford to waste away such a great asset in the 
form of cnergies-the army of seven crore youth? between 15-25 on 
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whom the future of Indian democracy depends. This is not only one 
of the greatest national challenges, but a horrible national shame to 
India which could achieve considerable progress in science and technology 
through atomic blast and space science achievement. If this would be 
done with two crores literate youths, what marvels can India achieve 
with nine crores well-placed youths ! This should, therefore, be a matter 
of grave concern for the thinkers and planners of the nation. 

Mass-illiteracy to such a horrible extent is not | solely attributable 
to poverty, lack of public consciousness towards the utility of education 
of boys and girls, traditionalism and inertia in scheduled and tribal 
as well as in economically backward areas, etc. Our formal nature of 
education, unpreparedness and half-heartedness on the part of our 
teachers and our year-wise, class-wise, partitioned, uninteresting educa- 
tional programmes with unbefitting examination hurdles resulting into 
gigantic problem of stagnation and wastage in terms of human 'and 
material resources are no less responsible for leading promising boys 
and girls towards the mass of illiterates. Stagnation in the first three 
years of formal schooling is too notorious to require any mention here. 
The disheartened boy, imprisoned into the unnatural and inhibitive 
formal school atmosphere gets himsfelf de-schooled with little know- 
ledge of reading, writing and counting which are forgotten by him 
very soon. This lapse into illiteracy is horrible. We as educational 
psychologists recognise individual differences in all respects among a 
homogenous group of children ( the same chronological age ) and sfill 
impose uniform and yearn ise, class-wise, compartmentalised, single- 
tntey system of. edu.oart.V30 on. -a\\ members, of that group. This is hot 
only unnatural, but it is inhuman also. We cannot expect, varied talents 
tp be developed for over-all* national welfare with this system of 
education. The Central Advisory Board of Education in its meeting 
held on November 5, 1974 has rightly resolved as under 

1 “The Board is cortvinfced that the goal of universal education 
caHnot be realised through an exclusive reliance on the formal system 
of education with its sitigle-pomt entiy, sequential character and full- 
tiftie institutional instrufction with full time professional teachers. The 
Ildard, therefore, recommends that a radical reconstruction of the 
existing systefn should be carridd out throiigh the adoption of multiple 
entry system and a large stale programme of part-time education for 
thd& children who cannbt attend schools, for some reason or other, 
on a hole time basis. Programmes for such reconstruction should, 
therefore, be drawn up in all States, and their implementation should 
begin' f.Om the next academic year at the least. A massive programme 
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of educating public opinion in favour of these changes should be 
launched by the Central Government, State Departments of Education, 
State Institutes of Education, the Inspectorates and the teaching 
community. The State Department of Education should make special 
efforts to orient the teachers to meet the new challenges. The curricula 
needed for the purpose, the necessaty learning and teaching materials 
and techniques will have to be immediately prepared by the State 
Institutes of Education. " ' 

i Regarding out of school youth (15-25), the Board resolved as under: 

" The Board welcomes and endorses the strategy proposed by the 
Ministry of Education for providing programmes of non-formal educa- 
tion to out of school jouth in the age grotip 15-25 and recommends 

(1) that adequate financial allocations be made in the State plans 
for non-formal education for the age group 15-25 on the basis of well 
defined norms set-up by the State Government { broad guidelines on 
the subject may be given by the Government of India) 

(2) that the programme should be flexible, diversified and funtl- 
ionaliy related to the needs and interests of youth and should equip 
them for participation in developmental activities} 

(3) that during the current year 1974-75, all efforts be made to begin 
the programme in (a) one district in each State with Central assistance 
and (b) at least in one additional district with State funds; and 

(4) that by the end of the fifth plan an effort should be made to 
cover at least six to seven million illiterates in this age group.” 

/ For illiterate adults not falling within the ,age group 15-25 i.e., 
26-45, the Board resolved : r , , 

“Programmes of adult education'are of great significance for th& 
success of the programme of universaJisation of elementary education 
a* w c ]l as for securing intelligent participation of the people in all 
programmes of national development. They should, therefore, be devel- 
oped on a priority basis. In particular, the Board recommends that the 
Functional Literacy programme which represents the single largest 
on-going effort of intensive non-formal education linked to a develop- 
mental activity should be strenthened and expanded and that similar 
functional literacy programmes should be developed in relation to the 
other developmental schemes appropriate to rural and urban situation. The 
Board further recommends that the adult education programmes should 
form an in -built part of every developmental activity whether in rural 
or urban, public .or private sector, and that every Central and State 
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Ministry /Department should make appropriate provision in the respective 
scheme." 

Such resolutions of general nature recur from year to year through 
the annual meetings of CABE and through other important meetings 
and conferences of educational planners, thinkers and executives, 
including State Ministers of Education, bui nothing concrete comes out 
of these. The target of covering six to seven million illiterate youths 
in the age-group 15-25 i.e. about ten percent of the total mass in the 
group is self-defeating in the sense that equal, and even more, number 
of youths will join this, illiterate mass of seven crores and even at the 
end of the fifth plan we shall be where we are to-day or even in a 
worse positon. It is also doubtful whether this very mild target will 
be achieved in view of the distressing and traumatic experiences, revealed 
in the inaugural speech of Prof. Nurul Hussan, Union Minister of 
Education, Social Welfare and Culture on November, A 1974 in the 
thirty-seventh meeting of the CABE- He said, “We are meeting at the 
critical time and against a distressing background. The experience in 
educational planning during the last two years has not been dissimilar 
to what happened at the time of the formation of the earlier Five Year 
plans. The gap between needs and aspirations on the one hand and 
the availability of resources on the other, which has been a common 
feature of all the plans has, however, been widening with each successive 
plan, and hence this experience of plan formation is becoming more 
distressing and traumatic as time passes. For the fifth plan, we started 
our exercise with great hopes and in high spirits and formulated a 
plan, not over-ambitious, which was estimated to cost Rs. 3320 crores 
for Education and culture, or roughly about 10 percent of the total 
outlay of 32,000 crores which was jhen anticipated in the public sector 
of the plan. When the document on approach to the fifth plan was 
adopted, an outlay of Rs. 2200 crores only was indicated for Education 
and Culture. The standing committee of the CABE then revised the 
earlier proposals, identified priority within priorities, and prepared a 
modified but still viable and worth-while plan. The Draft Fifth Five 
year plan made a further reduction and allocated only Rs, 1726 crores 
to Education, although the total pjan-outlay had risen to Rs. 37250 
crores. The proportion of allocation to Education to total outlay has 
generally been decreasing from plan to plan: it was 7.6 per cent in 
the first, 6.00 percent in the second, 6.8 percent in the third, 5.1 
percent in the fourth and only 4.6 percent in the fifth plan. But even 
this is not the worst of the story. The allocation for the first year 
of the plan was originally fixed, when the budget estimates were sanct- 
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ioned, at 10 percent of the plan allocation instead of usual 14. But 
drives for economy started almost as soon as the budgets were passed 
and the reductions even in the approved allocations have been very 
. l^ge- from 20 to 50 percent-and ne have not been to their end as yet. 
\Ve have also been informed that the allocations for the next year 
will be at the level of the current year (1974-75). With the allocation 
for the first two years of the plan being at this level, there is little 
likelihood of education getting anywhere near the proposed outlay of 
Rs. 1726 crores over the plan period. The fifth plan outlay on Education 
is thus proportionately the lowest on record. The situation becomes 
even more distressing because of the inordinate rise in prices. I must 
confess, it is difficult to foresee when the situation will improve and 
if past experience is any guide, one , should not be surprised if the 
proportional allocation to Education goes down still further in the 
Sixth plan. - (This has actually happened within a year only. ) 

“This is indeed a grave situation for Education. It appears as if 
we have' been force'd'into a' situation of living almost exclusively for 
the immediate present and are 1 unable to plan for the future. In spite 
of out conviction, we’ seem to be'drifting along a course of action which 
assumes that man c<m live by bread alone, little realising that such a 
course wduld utlimtely make bread' itself more scarce than common. 
Quite rightly, there is a deep disappointment and concern over these 
developments in the Government, the public and in the entire academic 
Community. 'There is also ’a strong demand that we should make a 
Concerted 'bid to secttrc'-'g.^alef attention, a higher priority ami a hrger 
allocation for the development of eduentiorf. All 'the same, it is evident 
that these eTorts r *.ltn only have'a marginal success. If man does not 
li've by bread 'alone,' he’ J cannot 'live without it either; and in the 
extremely difficult situation f through whuli 1 the '-country is passing 'at 
present, Education will have to accept financial stringency as inescapable 
in the foreseeable future and live with if,’ like an arrow stink deep in 
its chest, in spite of all hurt it causes. ” ^ f 

The Real Hurdles ' *' 1 

’A really sad picture indeed 1 The financial stringency described as 
distressing and 'traumatic by the '(Triton* Minister of Education augurs 
ill for the educatinorial progress 'in India "during seventies. Jt js even 
more’distressing to note 'that even’ though the total allocation of the 
Fifth plan has been raised from Rs.' 32,000 crores to Rs. 37250 crores, 
the allocation' to education and culture activities has been downgraded 
(rom a tout 10 percent to' 4.6 per cent, 'and now even lower. The slogan 
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“Education -the Agent of change” seems to have remained only on the lips 
of our general and educational planners. The axe of national economy first 
falls on education. This is most unfortunate in as much as it reveals 
the real priority given to Education by our national planners. Still more 
horrible distressing fact, revealed through the inaugural speech of Prof. 
Nurul Husan in the meeting of CABE on Novembet 4, 1974 is that the 
feeling and belief, deeply rooted since Macaulay’s scheme of education 
had materialised, that educational reforms can be promoted by central 
and State governments only still persists. The unparallel capacity of 
the comunity and voluntary efforts to promote educational progress is 
unpnrdonably ignored. Popular efforts can accomplish what Governmental 
formal and routinous efforts fail to achieve. This truth is little recog- 
nised at all levels and in all fields of public activity. Even after 
twenty nine years since August, 1947, we ignore the famous 
ephorism of Edmund Burke “ No taxation without representation ” in 
its real essence. This has no reference to the indirect representation 
through elections at various levels, but this pertains to the fact that 
we have been more and more rigidly centralising and govermentalising 
ail facets of educational process, leaving little scope for popular initia- 
tive and even for the initiative of the field workers on which only the 
real progress of education can rightly depend. In this respect we are 
departing farther and farther from healthy democratic process of educa- 
tional planning and implementation prevailing in democratic nations like 
U. S. A. and Britain and going nearer and nearer centralising process 
of educational planning and implementation obtaining in dictatorial 
regimes. This tendency is no less responsible for dull and inert picture 
of education in India. Creativity has no scope to contribute its might 
for enlivening and envigorating education. Originality and resourceful- 
ness are imprisoned in the rigidity of formal prescriptions from outside 
the school. Ever hanging sword of penal authoritarian action intimidates 
efforts toward innovations through action researches and experimen- 
tations. The tightening goal of public examinations limits and 
artificinlises learning and teaching efforts in schools leaving much to 
be desired for the free, natural and all sided grouth of our rising 
generation. The results of such a situation are too obvious to require 
any mention. Democratising and socialising educational planning and 
implementing and individualising learning process is the greatest of 
all great bad national needs to-day. The present situation should 
become an eye opener to our national planners and governments. Earlier 
we realise this gross error in our mode of educational planning and 
implementation thereof, the better good \\c shall be able to deliver ^o 
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our expectant and potential hoys and girls. This refers more to the 
administrative pait of the system than to the educational part thereof} 
hat the utlimate sufferer is the educand-the citizen of future India on 
whom depends the strengthening and enriching or otherwise oftlndmn 
democracy. This position should, therefore, be. considered as n big 
national challenge warranting immediate attention of educational 
thinkers, planners and administrators. , . , 

Socialization of educational planning and implementation is a ‘huge 
process of evolution requiring patience towards initial turbu lance, 
mohism and Opposition of the teachers who may^ not like to be disturbed 
from district-wide* set-up into localised set-up of smaller coverage. 
However, if tile process is set and allowed to grow with all reasonable 
freedom which should increase in the direct ratio with the growth of 
the process, the opposition from the teachers would be a great hurdle 
to 'cross for setting this process. It is^most unfortunate for India that 
trade unionism' among teachers, which is' normally exploited by the 
political parties to grind their own axes, is growing to the extent 
which is detrimental to the educational growth' in all respects. Any 
departure from the set routine or structure which would he desired to 
he brought in the field for the betterment of edmntionn! programmes 
is greatly opposed by the teachers’ unions. This is evident from the 
news flashes regarding unreasonable opposition of teachers’ unions 
against the simple introduction of structural change (10 \ 2 + 3) in the 
field of education in various parts of the country. This is indicative of 
undesirable and uneducation.al attitudes of teachers on whose efforts 
depend inspi-ation of learning efforts among our growing boys nnd 
girls. Right from University Education Commission uptill now the 
educational planners and thinkers have been advocating upgrading 
tcachcts’ socio-economic status irrespective of the demands put forth 
from time totmie by teachers* unions. Considerable governmental efforts 
also have l>een made to achieve this goal of raising teachers’ status 
within the limn of the public exchequer with the re'uli that teat hers* 
socio-economic status has l>ecn upgraded during the last twenty five j cars 
although the process still requires to he art derated ly sratlltttf emolu- 
ments intlnctve [ot talented persons in the Held and l,y estending 
triple benefit scheme to them ns is the rase rthlt the E oscrirmcnt 
servants Hut it is the hard and hitter truth tint teachers en E rcssed in 
trade unionist approach lut'e >*tm duarlemnc their nun status. Dimity 
o! tire proiession, Guretw. h" leconte conspicuous l.y its ahsente an-cstg 
our teachers. Sincerhs and devotion to the job and love tor lcsnr.irc 
nnd teaching se!,- t h st'ere experienced in seasoned teachers a frnetatton 
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ago are no more seen in an average Indian teacher to-day. Anxiety 
and zeal for refreshing oneself with the latest developments in the 
content and methodology of a subject one has to teach have evaporated 
from the field in the heat of processions, morchas, gheraos, dhamas, relay 
fasts, etc. It is most distressing to note that' at a time - when' total 
human knowledge doubles every decade and when educators of advanced 
countries continuously strive to keep themselves abreast with the stridant 
growth of science and technology, changing values of individual and 
social life and new growing national and international aspiration and 
are constantly busy removing deadwood and introducing new modern 
essentials in. the curricular programmes, Indian teacher is not only 
shamefully indifferent to this phenomenon but goes to the extent of 
opposing introduction of new contents and programmes and reveals 
himself as a vested interest in the field forgetting surprisingly r that 
the only vested interest that can he recognized in education is the 
interest of the pupils on whom his very existence depends. The entire 
teaching and administrative human world in the field of education 
exists for the growing boys and girls of the nation who are to play 
their role as active citizens of democratic India till this end of the 
first quarter of the ensuing century and who have to hold the banner 
of Indian democracy in line and at the similar height of the banners of 
advanced countries on the international stage. If the teachers and 
administrators in education do not realise this at the earliest, the 
modern educand will not tolerate this betrayal and the whispering slogan 
* teach us well ’ will sound aloud the death-knell of the existing 
citadel of the evil vested interests, playing with the future of the 
innocent boys and girls. The growing consciousness of the parents 
also will not pardon such selfish trade-unionist attitude and mcney- 
mindedness of teachers who want to get, out of proportion with the 
eiTorts they put in for enlivening, enriching teaching-learning progra- 
mmes in context with ever-changing and ever-growing knowledge, 
techniques and values of life. A few efforts made by Head-Masters and 
administrators for qualitative improvement of education through stray 
seminars, symposia, educational fairs, etc. in collaboration with extensi- 
on service agencies and under inspiration of National Council, of 
Educational Research and Training can be described as a thin silver 
lining around the cloud of indifference and inertia roaring with filthy 
material demands and opposition to any reform or innovation demanding 
hard labour and mental exercise. This ever-dwarfening stature of an 
average Indian teacher is a great national worry which should warrant 
attention of all who cherish a dream of prosperous India in future. 
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Unless this great obstacle is overcome, a promising background for 
socialization ami democratization of education will remain far from 
our reach. 


The average student in India front his initiation to the format 
school till he leaves it with or without certificate or degree tooks 
imprisoned into the fetters of the dysfunctional system of education. Ue 
does not se e any purpose in what he is taught in school by unprepared 
and irresponsible teachers. His interests, aptitude, potentialities, mental 
nnd physical needs, nre cruelly crushed in the uniformly prescribed 
and compartmentalised examination-oriented school programme which 
never recognises individual differences in a seemingly homogeneous 
group of forty to fifty pupils. He looks askance at the imposition of 
knou Jedge-nuher compartmentalised in various subjects in the class room 
and home work or assignments in the similar form to be done by him 
at home. Though not attentive to this articificial process in which he 
js not basically interested, he sits silent with turbulent nnd truant mind 
m the class room and does the drudgery of uninteresting home-work 
simply out of fear of teachers and parents. ‘Sit down to your study 
table’ is the usual authoritarian order of parents to children at their 
slighest attempt to reveal their innate interests in games or hobbies, 
provision 'of which is conspicuous by its absence in schools. Interesting 
learning programmes and purposeful projects have no place in a school 
which has to rush throueh the cycle of prescribed syllabi; year to year. 


finally leading to a public examination after a 'set number of years. 
Thc'school as sue!; has no time or scope to provide for development 
of individual interests of every pupil.’ The average Indian school is too 
poor with too poor human and materhl resources to ’give' learning- 
oriented school programmes 'which only can interest pupils. The fact 
that true education is a process 1 of providing 'environmental stimuli 
that would attract appropriate responses of and generate inspiration, 
confidence and persevefence among the educands is totally ignored in 
essence in school programmes whose programmers and executors are 
satisfied with the question-answer 1 method which is considered by them 
as stimulus-response process. Provision of a few extra-curricular, call it 
co-curucular activities-within the framework of school 1 programme ;s 

too insufficient for allround development of pupils. Mechanical upward 
movement of pupils from a class to an upper class or his stagnation 
in the same class as decided by the school annual examination results 
is the usual course in every school under- governmental prescriptions. 
Authoritarianism is rampant in schools and homos crashing hopeful 
futures of children with all loud discussions and lip-reveiei.ee to 
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Festal otzi’s principle of paedocentric education. On the consideration of 
the child -centred education, we find ‘ neither naturalism of Roussau 
nor pragmatism imbibed by American schools, nor do we find idealism 
professed by various educational thinkers including Gandhi, Tagore and 
Sri Aurobindo or the mixture of all or some in Indian schools. The 
reaction to this situation becomes gradually discernible at the school 
level and university level education. The teenagers ■with all the turbulence 
of adolescence and the feeling of revolt to authoritarianism based on 
their experiences at their first level education grow into a challenging 
problem to teachers, administrators and society. The school programmes 
and piethods of teaching leaving little to self-learning by these reliable 
groups, with no provision for development of individual interests and 
and potentialities do ( not attract their minds and efforts. The increasing 
^elf-cpnsciousness and turbulent mind of the adolescent in a class- 
room lead him, towards truancy, day-dreaming and disghust to the 
monotonous sound .from the chair, unless the teacher is well-prepared 
and resourceful enough to keep on engaging his mind in what is to be 
learnt by him with his help and through his , talks in the class room. 
Such teacher’s, method, personality, etiquette and behaviour lead to 
another extreme effect on their adolescent pupils who are led to 
immitate him. This J hero-worship, too, does not help towards develo- 
pment of ,the pupil’s real individuality and personality. Such incidents, 
however, are rare in view of the present human stuff we have in, our 
schools. The public examination at the end of the second level education 
casts its shadow on the ,total programme of the second level education. 
Hence, the^same programme of rushing through the prescribed syllabii 
which is heavily crowded, with much of dead wood also, year to year 
continues at this stage also with little consideration of the , variety, of 
interests, aptitudes and potentialites in class-room group of adolescents. 
This siuation leads to the problem of students’ , indiscipline among 
middle teen-agers of the high schools which is not yet recognised by 
teachers and administrators as more academic than anything else. 
Unrecognised adolescents are bound to create problems of school 
indiscipline. This is but natural and should be confessed by us all as 
our failure to provide suitable varied opportunities for self-development 
of the school adolescents, Revolt against authoritarianism and uninteres* 
ting school programmes, if not checked and channelized towards 
constructive activities, ultimately results into revolt against parents ,and 
social taboos. All malpractices are no less attributable to this 
uniformly monotonous high school programmes. The position worsens 
when these students pass out high school .public examination and knock 
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at the doors of 4000 colleges, affiliated to ( 100 Universities in the 
country and are thrown from a class of forty 'to forty five into a class 
-hall of about 125 with' a dias on which the college-lectur e r delivers 
disinteresting lectures, to the audiance * of 125 later 1 teen-agers each 
one of whom sits there unrecognised and hence indifferent to what is 
spoken by 'the teacher. The interaction between the teacher and the 
taught, which is the very pre-condition of any fruitful educational activity, 
which 1 was maintained at 'a sufficiently higher .level in high schools* 
is quite low and little inspiring in university faculties and 'colleges >at 
undergraduate level. This results into greater truancy, french lea\e and 
undesirable' activities' of the collegians. This academic mishap is taken 
as student indiscipline, with no efforts on’ the part of teachers and 
administrators of higher education to solve this burning issue by 
revolutionising academic programmes at this level. This situation 
gives impetus "to production of- guide books, sure suggestions and 
unhealthy p’ractices ( Hke -mass-copying, leakage of question papers, 
bribing 'examiners, etc.' 1 with a view i to ' getting throngh the ‘damn’ 
examinations. Teachers are no exception to these unhealthy tactics. 
They, too are responsible for this situation as they - have failed to 
attract students’ attention 'by developing ' their resourcefulness 
and knowledge 1 through •• a < process • of life-long learning for 
which ‘a’ few have time While many are busy with writing 
palatable easy-access literature, tuitions and trade-unionist activities. 

A college teacher 'not' keeping 'himself ever fresh and uptodatc 
in' the knowledge about the subject i' to be taught by him and not 
maintaining his own ever-enriching » library should have no right to 
teach and to agitate for more emoluments. \Ve must recognise the hard 
fact that we tlid teachers are’ mainly reponsiblef for the student indisci- 
pline in colleges and 'schools. A teacher who does not learn throughout 
his life has no right to teach and a supervisor, he be the head-master, 
principal or Inspector, who does not learn ever has no right to super- 
vise the teaching of those who teach. This fact should be recognised 
at all levels of education, if we are to prepare' sound, robust and 
dynamic citizenry of future India. ^ , 

Another anomaly in our present educational set-up is the more or 
less single entry, single track ladder of .education which creates ‘the 
problem of educated unemployment described earlier in this chapter. 

A high school leaver generally has to choose among traditional 
academic streams : Arts, Science or Commerce or traditional polytech- 
nics. The efforts to open alternative avenues for higher education are 
not commensurate w ith the growth in the nurnter of pupils. Multifari- 
ous programmes of higher education based on regional and national 
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manpower needs for the present as well as future are absolutely 
needed at the earlierst. This is the only solution to the ever-growing 
problem of educated unemployment. Such programmes should 

grow and take newer forms as the national economy 

may require from time to time. This requires linkage bet- 

ween education and economy which must be ensured if India is 
to prosper. This will entail a great change-a radical reconstruction 
of our traditional educational pyramid which has proved dysfunctional. 
Such a change may have to meet protest of the vested interests, 

mainly teachers who may fear dislocation from their jobs; but India 

must reconstruct educational system so as to ensure nationally and 
economically functional system of education at any cost and any 
sacrifice because, as staled earlier, the only vested interest in educa- 
tion that can be recognised by the state and the society is the 
interest of the student. India must meet this challenge at the earliest 
in view of the fact that at present about 46,00,000 students are 
studying in 4000 colleges and faculties of 100 universities in India ns 
against about 400.000 students studying in 695 colleges affiliated with 
27 universities in India in the year 1950. This tremendous increase 
in enrolment at undergraduate level should be looked at with worrying 
concern by the educational and economic planners of India on tin 
ground of hard realities as regards national capability to provide for 
white collar jobs for those lacks of future graduates who are not taug! * 
to suit to blue collar jobs and who will simply fatten the Its 
registers of employment exchanges for want ol suitable white coll 
jobs to l»e made available to them. Tins will pov; the biggest of .u 
national challenges to Indian educational and economic planners, tl 
latter l*cing engrossed for the last several years in finding out ws 
am! means for lifting the country from the sea of economic bat 
wardness and poverty. 
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wide-spread coverage for rural uplift and checking uncontrolled grow th 
of urbanization This is a vital point for balanced national development. 
So far it has remained terribly imbalanced. For instance, out of 4 7 
industrial estates in Gujarat, 31 are located in urban areas, 11 in 
semi-urban areas and only 5 in rural areas. This is because of 
reluctance of individual enterpreneurs to set up small industries in 
rural areas. The only course for achieving proper balance and spread 
o! industries in rural areas lies in the unparallel potential of cooperation 
which requires, in turn, properly trained, honest, devoted and reliable 
semi-skilled and skilled man-power and managerial staff. A detailed 
economic and manpower needs survey is the pre-condition of 
revolutionalizing our economic planning in this direction. Educational 
planning and restructuralization of education should necessarily be 
linked up with this process. Evolution of functional and fruitful 
educational pattern suited to socio economic developmental planning is 
the bad need of the day warranting careful deliberations on the part 
of educational, social and economie thinkers, planners and executors 
of'.India, 


' A healthy democracy develops and prospers on the principle of 
checks and balances. British democracy and democracy of the U. S. A. 
as well ns of Australia stand sound on the materialization of this 
principle in the form of two parallel and equipment parties out of 
which one party may become a ruling party under the ever vigilant eye 
and critical stand of the other. This principle of checks and balances 
stand on the universal truth : ‘ Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely’. A shrewd politician in ihe saintly Gandhi made 
him declare advisory caution note, just after India won independence 
in 1947, to disband the congress party which had within ft groups of 
various political ideologies and shades. Gandhi had full knowledge of 
the strength of and weakness of the then congress party which, in 
fact was the only omnipotent national organized force. He could fofsee 
that if the congress continued as a political party in the nation of 80 
per cent illiterates, it would wield absolute power and would slip into 
corruption. He, therefore, advocated the dissolution of congress and 
formation of new parties on the principle of checks and balances. Gandhi’s 
followers turned deaf ears to this timely advice and congress remained 
absolute power throughout the history of free India. Many a case of 
corruption has been flashed, some tried and some hushed up during the 
last twenty five years. The historical split in the congress 
in 1969 was a good omen for Indian democracy, as ,t gradually 
paves the way towards two parties m Indian democracy. 
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Democracy is a way of .life rather than a mere form of 
Government. It exists for individual and social development. Therefore 
there are two different psychologies of development. One school believes 
to start a process of development after ensuring full-proof backround and 
environment for the same, although the process maybe slow but steady. 
The other group believes in starting the process at once and go ahead 
facing all difficulties that may arise on way in future. Thus, though the 
objective of both the schools is the same, there is difference in approach- 
one school being called cautious or conservative, moving slowly, the 
other being called progressive or radical, moving Easter. It is on these 
two different ideologies that parties are formed and democracy prospers 
with vigilance and checks, Advanced democracies prosper on the adop- 
tion of two major equivalent rival parties, which command vigilant, 
active, well informed and conscientious membership. Developing 
democracies of the world with major part of the electorate consisting 
oE illiterates, disinterested and indifferent masses, have a long road to 
travel to ensure such a healthy two party rivalry for forming 
Governments. r 

Indian soil has not yet been penetrated deep with the roots of 
democracy. The experience of the last 29 years of freedom— a genera- 
tion of freedom— has not been encouraging. Anarchist tendencies have 
grown during this period, especially during the past quinquennium, have 
grow n to the extent of cutting at the root of national solidarity.* The 
timely emergency measures imposed by the Union Government for educa- 
ting people in real democratic values and virtues needed for protection 
of TiTiVitma 1 ! st&tatViy Via?. ssrefcA \\ie t&cmYty from fust degeneration into 
anarchy and has been gradually cultivating a sense oE nationhood and 
citizenship. This, educative process will rehabilitate Indian democracy 
on a sound dynamic perspective. Thus, India is slowly on the way to have 
two major competing parties. This is an omenous sign, However, 
developing democracies shall have to base the two major parties on 
the principles akin to Gandhi’s Sarvodaya which as preached is an 
unachievable ideal and on the principles akin to materialistic preaching 
of Marx which is another extreme recognizing no cultural heritage or 
religion. The two parties will be formed in between the two with 
differences in degree. This will require a massive programme of mass 
education for democratic values in social and economic terms. This is a 
national challenge which should lie taken up immediately by education •. 
ists in developing democracies to lie met in formal educational system 
as well as in informal educational programmes for illiterate adults in 
the age group 15 45. so ns to evolve educated or well-informed franchise 
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Mhirh is the pre-requisite of two party parliamentary form of Govern- 
ment. \^7ten the process towards polarisation w hich is badly needed 
materialises and stabilises, there will be a thin demarkatton 
between the programmes of both the parties with one national aim, 
like Jahal and Maval groups of erstwhile Indian National Congress in 
the twenties and thirties, although in the modem perspective, they may 
be called Marxist party, and Nationalist party or by any other names 
like Progressive party and People’s party, Demoratic party and Republic 
patty, Forward party and Federal party, etc. 

Indian subcontinent is a representative miniature of the world. 
With atomic blast and space control achieved by Indian scientists India 
can claim her place in the big power blocks. With capitalistic private 
industrial and commercial sector of national economy, she has a capita- 
listic strata in the total social structure though to a negligible degree. 
With millions of starving, or ill-fed mouths and struggling 'agricultural 
landless labotii' as well as industrial labour, she is 'no better than most 
of the developing nations of the world. With evergrowing trade 
unionist activities in all sectors of our economy-private as well as 
public-the r radical socialist and communist- (R) and (L) groups are 
growing in membership. Thus capitalism, Marxism and poverty as w'ell 
as pangs of developing nations of the world are growing in this countiy 
simultaneously. In this sense, India is a miniature world to day and is 
given the status of the fourth w-orld on the international background. 
One cannot forecast what direction this fourth world Will ihco«e. As 
pure capitalism is out of question in view of the development during 
the last twelve years after the resolution of socialistic pattern of society 
was moved and adopted in the Awadi Congress session in the year 
1963, the alternative, then, would be between Marx and Gandhi, between 
dictatorial communism and democratic socialism nearer to Gadhian 
thinking. These two major schools of thinking will decide the process 
of polarisation into two equivalent national parties The developments 
in India in 'the years to come will have general impact, all over the 
world and speciaMmpact on the developing nations of the world. India 
should become aware of this potential and catalize the process of 
functional mass education with a view to ensuring politically conscious 
and well informed suffrage^ Without the slightest sense of national pride_ 
or exaggeration, it must be stressed that India cannot afford to ignore 
the international watch over her and international responsibility through 
the path she chooses. If Indian nationhood chooses the right path on the 
basic principles advocated by Maintma Gandhi, she will lead the world 
towqrds the goal of total human good, peace and international welfare. 
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This is no exaggeration. This may come out true, if Indian endeavours 
are led towards right directions. India, with its glorious past, live and 
rich cultural heritage ever-enriched by the valuable contributions of 
her learned sons and daughters through centuries covering all walks 
of life and with the saintly preachings of Mahatma Gandhi according 
to whom the essence of human life lay in individual freedom from any 
kind of dependence, can, if she plans and endeavours in right direc- 
tions, emerge on the international stage as a mighty potential world 
peace-maker and welfare leader. All this depends basically on the 
educational programmes, formal and informal, she develops by 
revolutionising the present dysfunctional educational pattern and on 
educated, vigilant and conscientious adult suffrage who would be 
ever-alert to react to national and international happenings and the 
way in which the members of the party in rule behave. 

About half of our adult suffrage is female voters. Democracy can 
stand sound on proper female education and on socio-economic status 
of women. Efforts made in the post-independence India for the educa- 
tion of girls and adult women have not yielded desired results. The 
traditional exploitation of women by men .is still prevailing all over 
India though the degree of this exploitation is gradually but very slowly 
decreasing. Manu's statement made in Manusmruti ‘Heaven lies in 
honoured women’ has been forgotten since mideaval Indian history’. 
The picture is changing faster with education of girls in big cities 
than m rural areas and some scheduled areas where a woman is no 
more valuable than a bu.Talo. This is a national shame. Equality 
between men and women and the principle of partership in married 
couples are the prime national needs. This is possible only through 
100 per cent enrolment of girls in schools in all parts of the country. 
The constitutional directive does not discriminate between boys and 
girls; yet the socinl attitude is discriminating between the two. This is 
revealed through the following table : 

Enrolment Targets for I973-74-CIass I-V (Figures In lacs) 


Name of 

Boy 

’S 

Girls 


Total 


the 

State 

Popula- 

tion 

Enrol- Popup 
ment tion 

i- Enrol- Popula- Enrol- 
ment tion ment 

% 

1. Andhra I'radesh 30.91 

29.36 

29.05 

23.24 

59.96 

52 60 

87.7 

2. Assam 

13.35 

13.35 

12.74 

8.92 

26.09 

22.27 

85.4 

3. ltihar 

43.60 

43.16 

41.82 

16.73 

85.42 

59.89 

70.1- 

4. Gujarat 

21.64 

25.96 

20.21 

18.60 

41.85 

44.56 

106.5 

5. Haryana 

8.63 

8.14 

7.63 

4.38 

16.46 

12.52 

76.0 
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6 Jammu & Kashmir 2 96 

1 341 

2 74 

2.19 

5 64 

5 60 

99 3 

/ Kerala 

15 94 

19 76 

14 85 

16 69 

30 79 

36 45 

118 4 

8 Madhya Pradesh 

31 24 

31 24 

29 33 

1616 

60 62 

4740 

78 2 

9 Madras 

2a 56 

30 75 

24 02 

26 42 

49 58 

5717 

115 3 

10 Maharasht a, 

38 28 

44 49 

3a 74 

3a 74 

74 02 

80 23 

10s 4 

1 1 My sore 

22.23 

2a 56 

20 83 

20 8a 

4303 

46.41 

107 7 

12 Orissa 

15 88 

17 47 

15 15 

10 60 

31 03 

28 07 

90 5 

13 Punjab 

12.66 

12 66 

11 48 

6 81 

24 14 

21 27 

88 1 

14 Rajasthan 

21 55 

19 83 

19 54 

8 80 

4109 

28 33 

69 7 

15 Ottar Pradesh 

67 77 

74 54 

63 52 

51 73 

131 29 

126 27 

% 2 

16 West Bengal 

3a 55 

34 98 

33 91 

23 16 

69 46 

58 15 

83 7 

17 Nagaland 

0 33 

0 40 

00 30 

027 

0063 

00 67 

106 3 

18 I A N Islands 

00 07 

00 03 

00 06 

006 

0013 

0014 

107 7 

19 Delhi 

3 44 

4 13 

3 21 

3 53 

6 65 

766 

115 2 

20 Goa Daman A Div 

0 51 

0 71 

0 48 

0 54 

099 

1 2a 

126 3 

21, Himachal 1 radesh 

3 10 

3 69 

2 81 

210 

5 91 

5 79 

97 9 

22 Manipur 

0 98 

0 97 

0 92 

0 63 

1 90 

1 60 

84 2 

23 Tripura 

24 Lacdivc Mmicoy 

1 28 

1 17 

121 

1 03 

2 49 

2 20 

88 0 

Ammdiv Island 

0 02 

0 02 

0 02 

0 02 

004 

0 04 100 0 

25 N E t A 

0 30 

0 30 

0 27 

010 

0 57 

0 40 

70 2 

26 Pondicheri 

0 28 

0 36 

0 27 

0 35 

0 55 

0.71 1291 


All India 418 14 4-16 51 392 46 301 45 810 56 747 96 92 3 


These figures in form of targets for the Five It ear Plan speak 
about the position of girls education in India Throughout the 
programmes of five year plans Indian educationists and planners speak 
elaborately about the weaker sections of the society among whom 
Women are included and about equalisation of educational opportum 
tics It «as staled la the thirty fourth meeting of the Centra 1 Advisory 
Board of Education held in October 1968 ‘ Since the major problem 
»n achieving universal enrolment is to enrol large numbers of girls, it 
will be necessary in most of the States to undertake special programmes 
to encourage enrolment of girls These programmes include social 
enrolment dnves through publicity and propaganda provision of girls* 
hostels and quarters for women teachers, provision of stipends for 
girls appointment of school mothers construction of separate sanitary 
blocks for girls in mixed schools provision of attendance allowance 
for teachers etc Such recurring statements are sounded in many a 
conference of eminent educationists planners and social workers 
Provision also is made in evtsry plan for these purposes including other 
programmes like midday metis, free books and clothings etc. And jet 
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we have not been able to reach even the constitutional directive given 
in Article 45 thereof for free, compulsory and universal education. In 
fact, this problem 'is more of social values and orientation than of 
economic allurations. One is easily illusioned at the superficial solutions 
in the form of economic allurations to the problem of weaker sections 
of Indian society, including girls. Such superfluous measures which 
have devoured crores of rupees during the last four plans have ’failed 
to solve the problem which stands as an un surmountable mountain 
in the fifth plan whose end will touch the fourth decade after indepen- 
dence. In a draft plan of action prepared by the Union Minister of 
education in its 1 thirty seventh meeting held on November 4 and 5, 
1974 it was stated as under : 

“The most important objective in the educational policy is to 
provide education in the age group 6-14; we would like it to be done as 
early as possible and within ten years from now at the most. 

The CABE has already agreed that, if the goal is to be achieved, 
we must abandon out most exclusive dependence on the formal system 
of education with the single point entry, sequential character, full 
time institutional instruction and exclusive use of full tim e professional 
teachers. The model is costly, limited in scope (in the sense that it 
doefe not meet the needs of workers, whether children or adults) and 
insufficient because of the large prevalence of wastege and stagnation. 
The CABE has, therefore, agreed that the existing system of formal 
education should be reconstructed to include a large informal element. 

“In the age group 11-14, however, there has been a rather severe 
cut in the largets. In the draft fifth five year plan, it was proposed 
that the enrolment in classes VI-VI1I would be increased from 156 lacks 
(or 56% of the age group 11-14) to 215 lakhs (or 4 7 % of the age group 
11-14) on a fulltime basis. In addition, it was proposed that as many 
ns 78.38 lacks of children would be enrolled on a part time basis 
(or 18 percent of the age group 11-14) through programmes of non- 
formal education. The total enrolment in the age group 11-14, both on 
full time and part-time basis, was thus expected to be about 65 per cent 
of the age group 11-14. The CABE was not happy even with this and expe- 
cted an enrolment of at least 75 percent in the age group 11-14. The plans 
receii ed from the State Governments, however, show' that the target* 
in the age group have !>ccn considerable}' lower. It is now proposed 
that the enrolment in classes VI-V11I will be increased from Hs in 
1973-74 to 210 licks in 1978-79 on a fulltime l*nsis; and the additional 
enrolment proposed on a part time basis, is only 22 lakhs. The overall 
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enrolment in the age group II-H will thus be only 232 lacks (or 51 
percent of the age group 11-14 against the CABE expectation of 75 
percent). It may be pointed out that these estimates are also based on 
the salary scales prevailing in 1974* To the extent these are revised, 
the number of additional teachers to be appointed will be reduced and 
the targets will be cut down still further. * , 

^ "It thus appears that not enough emphasis has been given by the 
State Governments on the, programmes of reconstructing the formal 
system of education and introducing programmes of non-formal 
education in a big way. Only six states have provided for programmes 
of non-formal education in the age-group 6-11 but of these, Madhya 
Pradesh nlone has made provision for an enrolment of 18 lacs 'on 
non-formal basis and the remaining five states put together provide 
only for an enrolment of 1.76 lacs. Similarly in the age group 11-14, only 
11 states have provided for programmes of non-formal education. Here 
again it is only Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal which have provided 
for additional enrolment of 13.26 lakhs and 3 90 lakhs respectively on 
a non-formal basis. In other States, the additional enrolments proposed 
arc marginal. It is, therefore, clear that the policy adopted by the 
State Governments in this regard is different from that recommended by 
the CABE. 

‘‘In the opinion of the C A B E, restructuring of the educational 
system is a programme of highest priority and it must be implemented 
in a big way by allocation of adequate funds. The C A B E is also of 
the view* that a more linear expansion of the existing system will not 
serve any useful purpose. But it appears from , the plans as they are 
formulated by the State Governments „ at present that the linear 
expansion of \V.e existing system of formal education stilll has the first 
priority and gtts the largest allocation of funds. Programmes of non- 
formal education are still not accepted in many States and even where 
they are accepted, they are accepted in a marginal fashion. Unless 
these policies are changed, it will not be possible to provide universal 
education to the age group 6-14 within the foreseeable future. 

“There must be a much better attempt to utilise existing facilities. 
Increasing pupil-teacher ratio should be adopted ..greater use of non- 
formal education should be introduced . ...Voluntary teachers system 
should be introduced m primary schools...The CABE had suggested 
that highest priority should be given to the education of the masses 
rather than of the classes, 
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“In adult education, the C A B E, had emphasised the need to 
integrate these programmes with those of employment and development 
included in the plans. In this way, it would be possible to spread 
literacy to a much larger extent. In the plans as they ate now formu- 
lated this does not seem to have been done. This is another issue which 
needs careful examination.” 

“ An important programme in adult education is that of promoting 
non-formal education to young persons in the age-group 15-25, This 
is a very important programme which also has not received, the 
necessary emphasis in the plans as now formulated by the State 
Governments. It is necessary to recast the plans in order to place due 
emphasis on this programme.’* 

“Programmes of national and social services to be introduced in 
schools and colleges can also make an important contribution for the 
spread of literacy. This is another important aspect which has not been 
emphasised in the existing plans and needs consideration.” 

“In programmes of adult education as well as of non-formal 
education of young persons in the age-group 15-25 emphasis has to be 
laid on the development of programmes in rural areas and on improve- 
ment af vocational skills partly to improve productivity and partly to 
make the people selE-employed.” » 

r In 1947 the percentage of literacy was only 14, only one child out 
of 3 had been enrolled in school in the age group 6-11 and only one 
out of 11 was thus enrolled in the age group 11-14. 

Very naturally the provision ol universal primary' education received 
considerable attention from the national leadership, in the early years 
of the post-independence period. The post war plans of Educational 
Development (1944) had proposed that universal primary education 
should be provided for all children in the age-group 6-14 in a phased 
programme spread over 40 years (1944-1984). This proposal was exami- 
ner! by a special committee under the Chairmanship of the late Shri. 
13. G. Khcr, the then chief Minister of Bombay in 1950. It came to the 
conclusion that this was too long a period and recommended that the 
goal should be reached by 1960. This recommendation was accepted 
and incorporated in Article 45 of the Constitution which laid down that 
States shall endeavour to provide within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of this consituution for free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of 14 years. Even since 
efforts are being made to implement this directive through successive 
five year plans. Considerable attention was accordingly given to the 
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programmes for the expansion and improvement of primary, education 
in the successive five year plans. The progress actually achieved is by 
no means inconsiderable. In spite of this, however, we are still far 
away from the goal and this will remain true even at the end of the 
Fifth Five, Year Plan as the following statistics will show : . 


Plan & Year ; 


Enrolment in 
Classes I-V 
(Millions) ' 


Percentage Enrolment 
of 

Children 


enrolled in 
Classes I-V 
to total 
population 
in the age 
group 


in Classes 

VI-V1II 

(Millions) 


rercentage ot 
Children enro 
lied in Classes 
VI -VIII to to 
tal population 
in the age 
group 11-14. 
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; The enrolment in classes T-V includes ' not only children in the 
age -group 6-11, but also children below 6 and above 11 years of 'age. 
The 1 proportion of such children outside the age-group ' 6-11 is very 
large-about 80 percent of the total enrolment or even more. On the basis 
adopted here, therefore, the enrolment in classes I-V will have 'to reach 
about "130 percent of the total population in f the ’age-group 6-11 to 
ensure that every child in the age-group 6-11 does attend school. From 
this point of view it is clear that we will still be ^ far away from the 
goal of the enrolment , in classes 1-V which is going to be only 97 
percent at the end of the Fifth plan period. We must also remember 
that the, children who will still be out of school at the end of the 
fifth plan will mostly belong to the weakest sections of the society 
and the cost and effort needed to enrol them will rise geometrically 
(or even expotentially) as we near the point of universal enrolment. 

In .classes’ Vl-VIlTor the' “age group 11—14 we are still far away 
from the goal of universal enrolment because even at the end of - 
the Fifth plan the enrolment in these classes will be^only 47 percent of 
the population in the age group ll— 14. " } 

I r > l 

The figures given in the above table are for the country as a whole 
and they mark the large differences that exist from State' to » State. We 
have 1 still a difficult v.task ahead in enrolling girls and children of 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, landless agricultural labourers, and 
other weaker sections of the community. Universal retention is also a 
big problem reminding us the huge wastage and stagnation which 
amounts to crores of rupees in terms of money. 

This review presented before the CABE in its meeting on November 
4,5, 1974 speaks about our failure to gauge the problem before penning 
Article 45 of the Constitution. Sargeant Keport based on the then 
demographic position has come to be correct. Our target of hundred 
percent coverage of children within age group 6-11 by 1975 and 
children within the age-group 11-14 by 1980-81 also seems to augur 
ill. Unrealistic planning and projections are worse than no planning. A 
look on enrolment of girls in the age group 6-11 and 11-14, gives one 
the dismal picture of girls* education. This leads to increasing number 
of illiterates among about one half of our adult franchise. The exper- 
ience of the last 25 years has taught us that illiterate franchise is a 
fatal disease at the root of democracy. The consequence of illiterate 
franchise arc too obvious to require any mention. The statement made in 
the report of the working Group approved by the Planning Commission, 
Government of India, New Delhi : "We, therefore, recommend that the 
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programme of providing universal primary education w tth the directive 
of Article 45 of the constitution should he definitely completed in a 
period qf ten years by ,tlie end of sixth plan (1984) or at the latest by 
1986 as Recommended by the Education , Commission” appears to &e 
over-ambitious and unrealistic in view of the financial stringency’ which 
is faced by the country from plan to pjan. The programme of universal 
primary education has been assigned highest priority in all the plans 
and financial allocations for this programme have remained at a very 
high proportion compared to allocations for secondary, higher and 
adult education, with the result that neither we have been able to 
surmount the hitches in the achievement of the goal of universal 
primary eduction nor could we develop secondary education and higher 
education in ( desired directions and at desired heights. The , ultimate 
result is that our traditional, formal, dysfunctional system of education 
s?ill captures the minds of educational planners and administrators. 
.This has rather led to the present enormous illiteracy figures for icasons 
more, than one; although we talk about part-time, own time and non- 
formal education for which financial allotments are meagre. The working 
Group, of the planning commission recommended. “.The traditional 
model of the primary education system should be radically modified on 
,the follow mg lines to make due provision for the education of the 
.children of the masses ; , 

(l) Tile single point entry system must he replaced by a multiple- 
point entry system under which it will be open for older children to 
join the primarj’ schools in separate classes specially organised for 
their needs. 

,(2) The sequential character of the system must go, and it should 
be possible for older children to join the prescribed courses at any 
time and also to complete them in much shorter period. 

(3) The exclusive emphasis on full time instruction that is laidiin 

the present sj'Stem should be replaced bv a large programme of part 
time education which should he arranged to suit the camemence 
of children who are required to work. f 

(4) The exclusive emphasis on the utilization of full time professi- 
o’nal teachers should go. An attempt should be made to utilise all the 
teaching resources available in the local community; and the service 
of part-time local teachers and even senior students should he fully 
utilised for promoting instruction in the primary school,. 

(51 There should he no rigid demarhation betneen primary schools 
Tpnd pre-schools. Girls »ho are required to loot afler young children 
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should be encouraged to bring them to the school. These could be 
taken care of in pre-school classes or creches attached to the primary 
schools -which are managed by the girls themselves, by turns, under the 
guidance of the teachers. This will provide a valuable service at the 
minimal additional cost and assist materially in the spread of education 
amongst girls from the poorer families. ’ 

These major structural changes should be earned out on the basis of 
the highest priority. 

It is a question to determine whether these recommendations can be 
really accepted as structural changes and whether they are not too ideali- 
stic on the ground of feasibility. Provision of part-time education allow ing 
older children (below 14) to attend school and utilisation of teaching 
resources other than full time teachers cannot be understood as 
structural changes. On the ground of feasibility too the recommenda- 
tions except for part-time education do not seem to be feasible. In 
fact, this is a basic socio-economic and cultural issue, involving 
processes of attitudal changes towards new values and require to be 
solved on real national and entire social footing which will integrate 
total social effort to the interdepartmental governmental efforts. When 
comprehensive interdepartmental development plan with educational 
development as an integral part thereof for each region with reference to 
its characteristics, attitudes and traditions is required to be evolved, 
Such patches in the form oE recommendations will remain only mental 
exercises translated into words to remain in report after report. The 
lacunae in universal primary education is due to the slow arousal of 
educational consciouness among the masses in the scheduled and 
backward areas, among illiterate parents who see no utility of educa- 
ting their daughters and among weaker or ncmadic sections of the 
soieties like shepherds, halpatts, banjharas chharas, etc. Obviously the 
above recommendations would not hold good in such areas or with such 
sections. 

Illiteracy thus is a gordtan knot for Indian Democracy. Gandhi 
could foreseethe future of Indian democracy with illiterate franchise. 
Hence he advocated adult education programmes as one of his 
constructive programmes. After independence, vve have launched 
literacy programmes on mass-scales. Nov. we are trying functional 
social education programmes with UNESCO aid. This is on a small 
pilot scale and pertains to a paricular professional group-mamly fanners. 
The idea of functional literacy is a welcome idea if it materialises in a 
well-planned comprehensive manner, but piece-meal efforts of functional 
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literacy will not be able to solve this too big i problem \Vbit type of 
factional literacy programmes ar e we going to of e r to our illiterate 
women? Social education workers should ask this basic question to 
themsches ind should find a suitable and eftettne rtph to it Attempts 
made during last twenty five vears for education of illiterate women 
through mahlh mandals sewing or tailo ing classes activities of gram 
sevikas social women workers and social welfare and social defence 
activities fme brought little dividends in the form of women literacy 
Again, functional literacy programmes have not so far helped us in 
educating adult franchise of in increasing political consciousness 
among the functionally neo literates Prof Nurul Husan laid stress on 
non fo mnl functional programmes for illiterate youths in the age group 
15 2 d and the C \BE resolved on November 5, 1974 for such out of 
school }outh$ as under 

The Board welcomes and endorses the strategy proposed by the 
Ministry of Education for providing programmes of non formal education 
to out of school youths m the age group 15 2d and recommends 

(1) that adejuate financial allocations be made m the State plans 
for non formal education for the age group 15-25 on the basis of well 
defined norms set up bj the State Governments (broad guidelines on 
the subject may be given by the Government of India) 

(2) that the programmes should be flexible diversified and funct 
tonally related to the needs and interests of >outh and should equip 
them for participation m developmental activities 

(3) that during the current year 1974 75 all efforts be made to 
begin a programme in (a) one district m each state with Central 
assistance and (b) at least one additional district with state funds and 

(4) that by the end of the fifth plan efforts should be made to 
cover at least six to seven million illiterates m this nge group 

These recommendations are repeated with a view to bringing up 
the basic issue whethe the programmes suggested will ensure self^ 
conscious and vigilant citizenship among these youths and whether the 
recommendations of the CABE regarding \dult Education will instil 
necessary virtues among the neo-lilerate adults of the age group 2(Ma 
and even onwards from whom candidature for Legislative Assemblies 
and Parliaments will emerge in view o! our adopted tradition of reserved 
seats for scheduled castes and tribes in certain areas Unless well 
informed seasoned devoted and politically and socially conscioui 
candidature for Assemblies and Parliament is ensured th ougb educational 
process and socio economic efforts at all levels and in all parts of the 
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country, Indian democracy cannot hope to have a path to light from 
darkness. It should, therefore, be stressed that one of the aims of formal 
and inEormal education should be to make people socially, economically 
and politically conscious. This basically important aspect has remained 
neglected thtoughout r our post-independence' educational history. Our 
definition of illiterate adult Restricted to age group 15-45 needs also 
to be revised, because most of the candidates for ' Assemblies and 
Parliament come from the age group 45-70. Adult literacy programme 
should, therefore, cover all illiterate adults irrespective of age and sex. 
This is a challenging task requiring high priority and huge governmehtal 
as well as social eiforts in terms of human and material resources! 'We 
can never over-emphasise the fact that real national solidarity and 
national defence depend more on well-trained and 'conscientious cent 
percent educated people than on army. It is, therefore, ’high tifnfc that 
We should review priorities assigned to various stages and areas of 
education and evolve a balanced, functional and comprehensive plan of 
lifelong education with highest national priouty. Educational ,thinkers, 
planners and administrators should take up this challenge in ( the true 
spirit .even though the realisation of constitutional directive under 
Article 45 is delayed by a quinquennium or even a decade more. 
Vocationalization of Education and New Pattern ( , 

t Vocationalisation of Secondary education and introduction of the 
new pattern of education (popularly known as 10 + 2 + 3) poses a big 
challenge to the nation. We have so far neglected secondary education 
and a patch work on the secondary education commissiort has "not 
purged it off its dysfunctional nature. A major recommendation of the 
Education Commission whs that work experience should be made an 
integral part of all school education from Class I to Class X/'In the 
words of Prof. Nurul Husan * “This will develop skill in the t use of 
one’s hands, inculcate the dignity of manual labour and build Up values 
and attitudes which would, not only improve the quality of general 
education which a student receives, but also help him in adopting a 
technological or vocational career” According to Education Commission 
(1964-66) the best stage when an intensive programme of ( vocational- 
lsation can be introduced is the higher secondary stage. It also recognised 
that vocational or professional courses could form a part of fhe university 
stage also. The targets of vocationalisation at the higher secondary 
stage are large-to about 50 per cent of the total enrolment. Moreover, 
this stage are the most most effective stage of vocationalisation, partly 
because the prog»ammc would be far Jess costly than at the University 
stage. According to Education Commission (1964-66)/ the extent of 
such courses would be limited to about 10-30 percent of the total 
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enrolment, thus ?0 to 90 percent would join traditional elitist dysfun- 
1,ni, cr-gnulii.itc education. 1’rof. Nurul Hnsan said in his speech, 
c principal advantage of the programme of voaitionajisation of 
secondary education is that it diverts a fair prportion of students into 
1 1 cre ” 1 Vocations and thereby reduces the pressures on admissions to 
t ie' University, That is why the implementation of this programme was 
accorded a Ycry high priority by the Education Commission, and we 
should lose no time in implementing this recommendation." 

He further stated in his inaugural speech at the thirty seventh 
meeting of the CAIllv, "The adoption of the 10 + 2 + 3 pattern has been 
recommended on several important grounds. It lengthens the duration 
of the stage to twclvrf years so that part of the present undergraduate 
stage which really lielotigs to the school can be taken out. Under the 
system, a student Will be eighteen pins or sufficiently mature to benefit 
himself from htglieV education. The reform would thus have i the 
advantage of improving standards both at the School and colleges. 
Moreover, this new pattern will also reduce -inordinate expansion of 
secondary education and also facilitate its vocationalization. ,\yiien 
secondary education forms a continuous course, two problems are created. 
The first is 'that at the point of entry into the course, the student is 
too young to choose his career and the second is that once he enters the 
course he lias no alternative but to continue to the end, thus leading 
to unnecessary and inordinate expansion. On the other hand, if the 
secondary stage is broken into two parts nt the end of the Cbss X (10 + 2), 
both these difficulties are overcome. The student would now be required 
to choose his career at the end of class X or when he is about sixteen. 
This is a reasonable proposition. Moreover, in, the next stage of two 
years it is possible to provide alternative, courses of two categories. 

In the first, he is intensively trained for a^puriod of two years. for 
university studies. In the second, he is trained through courses ; of 
varying durations ( 1 to 3 years) for different walks of life. There has 
to lie’ undoubtedly the flexibility in the transfer of credits. Thit is 
why' the problem of vocationafisation of secondary education and that 
Of adoption of the common pattern have to be treated as a package 
deal and implemented simultaneously. The adoption of this pattern m 
all States of the country would incidentally create a uniform structure 
for the educational system which is a considerable advantage in itself." 


He further declared, "This reform has already been approved by 
nn , rtl included ns the Resolution on the Rational policy on 
the Board «m .ma ^ implementt ,, in Kerala, Andhra Pradesh 

TSduta toi . under implementation in Assam, Maharashtra, 

and Karnataka, it 15 
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Gujarat, West Bengal, Jammu & Kashmir and the (Union Territory of 
Delhi. Other Governments are giving their serious attention to it. 
>A stage has therefore been reached when it is possible ito carry out 
the reform in* all the states in the course of 'next; few years.- What is 
'needed is vigorous and time-bound programme of implementation.” d 

The CABE in the thirty seventh meeting on November 5,'* 1974 
passed the following resolutions on vocationalisation of secondary 
education and adoption of uniform pattern (10 + 2 + 3) f f 

Vocationalisation of Secondary Education 

^ > I * i j I i i , i 't 

t » (1) The Board welcomes the proposal made by the All India Council 
for Technical Education to set up a National Council of Vocational 
Education and State councils of Vocational education. These councils 
will co-ordmate the vocational education and training of all departments 
of Government ( including Agriculture and. Health and Industry ) apd 
function as a clearing house of ideas and information. , , , , , 

*' { (2) The board recommends that the new courses to be 'designed for 
vocational education should take into account the needs of skilled 
personnel as well as theJexisting programmes and facilities. In designing 
these courses there should be considerale freedom, elasticity and 
experimentation and wherever possible non-formal educational methods, 
particularly correspondence and evening courses should be used. Parti- 
cular attention and emphasis should be given to organising agricultural 
and allied vocational courses, especially in the rural secondary schools. 
There should be provision for transfer of credits from > academic to 
Vocational courses and vice versa. ‘ . , ,{ , p* 

(3) The Board strongly recommends that there should be intensive 
and co-ordinated utilisation of available institutional resources, such os, 
ITls and polytechnics (including personnel and equipment) and non- 
plan funds, whether under Government or in' the ‘private sector. ' ’ 

(4) The Board is of the view that the amounl of Rs. 10 crores 

provided in the Central plan for the introduction of vocational courses 
at the higher secondary stage is extremely inadequate and recommends 
that it should be substantially increased.” 1 ' 11 

Adoption of uniform pattern (10 + 2 + 3) . , 

‘‘The Board notes with satisfaction the progress made in adoption 
of uniform pattern (10 + 2 + 3) in the different states and recommends 
that steps should be taken to implement this programme in all stales 
as soon as possible. Central assistance should be available for this 
programme.” 
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The above resolution of the CADE >n the thirty seventh meeting 
convene on November 4 and 5 1974 with n special purpose to consider 
ef strategy ol educational development in view of the extra ordinary 
situation created by the economic default es through which the country 
is passing and the consequent financial stringency which we face 
to dav appears too short to meet the problem of vocationalisation in 
«s real utilitarian spirit Setting up a council or a committee to work 
out a scheme is a usual traditionally inherited bureaucratic method of 
meeting an issue through fruitless arm chair rrental exercises in an 
air conditioned meeting hall which devours considerable portion of the 
httle left educational budget For educational development The second 
resolution on vocationalisation appears more philosphtc than scientific 
or economic Simply taking into accounts the needs of skilled personnel 
as well as the existing programmes and facilities reflect non-committal 
attitude of the Hoard who further’ sophistically advocated considerable 
freedom (to whom 1) elasticity and experimentation ( Where ? How ?) 
and wherever possible, non formal educational methods in the form of 
correspondence nnd evening courses (with what practical experience f) 
The advocacy of the Hoard for particular emphasis to organising 
agricultural and allied vocational courses in the rural secondary schools 
is not in accordance with the tvptcal village situation of India to day 
All students of rural secondary schools are not going to l e farmers or 
agro workers nnd this is not possible also and when the agro allied 
vocations except dairy or cooperatives are conspicuous b\ their absence 
due to heavy urbanisation during the last twenty five years tie recon 
mmen lation to teach agro allied vocational courses tn rural secondary 
schools is simply idealistic Thus the Board has failed to give surticient 
and conect thought to the problem of vocationalisation of secondary 
edui’ition in one fomal institutionalised educational set up although 


a passing mention of dysfunctional fo mal educational methods has 
been made in the body of the reiommend'Mon. Beiommencation NoJ 
reflects the institutionalised attitude of the Board while the fourth 
recommendation regarding meagre provision of Rs 10 crores tor tins 
purpose daring tile enure pin" period not only reveals onr traditional 
mentality oi govemmentalising educational development but also exposes 
the compiev prevailing open the Hoard that education oi ail lends 
lihaml or utilitarian academic or vocational is the sole monoplj of 
thL Union and state Ministers and deportments ol edncnt.on The 
conspicuous silence m these recommendations mer the fact tint on. 
.Cl .nuninc is the number one best aocational education is reall) 
surprising The absence of mention about the consumers ol the products 
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ever, -progress in this direction is miserably slow because of paucity of 
State funds and the traditional procedure of govern men tali sing the 
programme, although it is obvious that the very idea of work experience 
is a' socio-economic idea requiring not only education of public opinion 
in -its .favour, but the active participation and sympathy of the 
community in the programme. After all the ultimate goal of the 
programme oh work-experience is inculcation of virtues among 
our school children ‘like dignity of labour, values and attitudes 
which would help them in adopting a technological or vocational career 
i, e. inclination towards blue collar jobs, spirit of social and national 
service, se\S -i eWwnce vfVntVk w. \Vie NS-fJ fawxd. 2 A.vju. of vo.dwidMffl.1 liberty, 
development of balanced personality, etc. The realisation of these goals 
is not possible by governmental efforts alone; it requires co-operative 
endeavours of community and the government. But the way in which 
attempts have been made to introduce work experience in schools 
through governmental circulars and assistance during the past nine years, 
especially from the third year of the Fourth Plan onwards has led us 
to severe criticism that governments have failed to introduce work 
experience in all schools, , that suitable teachers are not available for 
the programme, that appropriate efforts to orient and 'train teachers 
towards this new programme have not been made by the government- 
sponsored Boards of teacher education and so on. Few teachers have 
shown faith in the utility of this new programme. No efforts have been 
made to make this programme to be accepted by the community as 
their own programme. Under these circumstances, work experience in 
schools has been reduced to a farce; in most of the primary and 
secondary schools it is simply conspicuous by its absence; wherever 
it has been introduced with governmental assistance it has not attracted 
the interest of the community partly because the programme taken by 
the school is not relevant to the society from utilitarian point of view with 
the result that some parents deplore this “wastage of time and human 
energies" and partly because of the lack of faith of the teachers in the 
programme itself with the result that it has been reduced to a sort of 
inevitable drudgery, as prescribed by the government, w ithout any zeal 
or interest on the part of the pupils as well as teachers. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of teachers was mainly responsible for the failure of 
basic education programmes introduced in a number of primary schools 
since independence. No wonder if history repeats itself under the pre- 
vailing atmosphere. That such a basically useful programme does not 
get monentum due to bureaucratic method of its implementation is 
most deplorable. When a mild programme like work-experience in 
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schools cannot develop successfully, what to talk of vocal ionalisation 
of secondary education? It should be affirmed and universally accepted 
that education is a joint venture of the community and the govern- 
ment and that community has a great role to play in socialising this 
basically useful programme. Where government assistance falls short of 
introduction of this programme, community sboujd come forward and 
take up the responsibility of introducing relevant and useful pro- 
gramme of work experience in their local schools. Once the community 
is convinced about the utility of the programme in developing impor- 
tant aspects of personalities of its growing children, it will generously 
and actively provide material facilities for the introduction of this 
useful programme. 

The note on vocational! sat ion of secondary Education and adoption 
of the pattern of 10+2*3 prepared by the ministry of Education, and 
Social Welfare to be placed before the thirty -seventh meeting of the 
CABE has highlighted certain points which are not reflected in the 
resolutions of the CABE on these issues. The note stated : " The 
term 'Vocational Education’ covers a wider concept than • technical 
education.’ The former would include both engineering subjects, with 
inter-changeability of credits at the school stage as well ns at the 
higher levels. The polytechnics under the Directorate of Technical 
Education in the States and iTls under the control of Labour Depart- 
ment have been conducting both engineering and non-engineering 
vocational courses. There are some vocational courses, such os, teacher- 
training, nursing, agriculture, daiiying etc...under the control of the 
respective departments of government. 

"Technical and vocational education is now given at three levels: 

(l) Pre-vocational education training for the age group 12-16, 
corresponding, to classes JX-XI of the secondary school system is given 
largely in trade schools, junior technical schools, technical high schools 
and pre-vocational training centres. 

, (2) Post -secondary vocational courses for the age -group 16-19 are 
conducted in ITls, polytechnics, teacher training institutions, nursing 
schools, etc. < 

(3) University level courses arc given in the universities, JJT and 
engineering colleges. 

"Another area which the Ministry of location is exploring I* that 
o! nm-fomal education. The Nel.ru Yu.il. Kendra, arc intended to 
train Youtl. in telf-reluncu and .elf-government. Non formal end 
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continuing education and training is relevant to all three levels mentioned 
above. The apprenticeship scheme enables school leavers as well as lTFs 
certificate holders to obtain practical training in selected industries. 

“The potential clientale for non-formal education in the area of 
technical and vocational education might include the following : 

(1) The students doing formal schooling, who feel the need for 
taking up a vocation and are prepared to attend part-time or evening 
classes. 

(2) Employed workers, both in urban and rural areas, including 
small farmers, landless fanners, road construction workers and small 
enterpreneurs who need to update their knowledge and improve their 
skills. 

(3) The educated unemployed; and 

(4) Others who need to refresh their knowledge or acquire some 
additional information regarding recent advance in their field. 

“It is to be stressed that the education system by itself does not 
create jobs. Its only duty is to ensure that there is no short-fall in 
educated and trained personnel required by Government, industry and 
trade. However, the more important responsibility cf the education 
system is to train the minds and hands of citizens at large. The ability 
to learn has to be developed with a fast changing situation in a 
developing country like India. Technology becomes rapidly obsolete and 
hence the education system should concentrate on developing the ability 
of the citizens to leam the new technology as it developes rather than 
train them for the current technology. As technology changes rapidly, 
so also educational technology changes. We have to develop • new 
methods of teaching and training continuously, 

“It is realised that salaried jobs in the organised sector cannot be 
the only target for our young men and women. It is estimated that 
while the labour force is increasing annually by 3*5 million, jobs will 
be available only at the rate of 3 lakhs a year at the current rate of 
growth of economy oE 3-5%. The self-employed sector offers considerable 
scope of employments. Post-Secondary education will increasingly stress 
this aspect and train young persons for self-employment. 

“Among the important ingredients of the Fifth Plan strategy are : 

(a) Appropriate diversification of courses in the polytechnics and 
ITls, with due emphasis on non-engineering vocational courses related 
to emerging occupations in the area; 
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(2) Establishment of such new vocational courses in higher second* 
ary schools as would meet the needs of the area; 

(3) Introduction of vocational courses in higher secondary schools, 
with the help either of existing workshops and other equipments for- 
merly supplied to multipurpose schools. iunior technical schools etc. or 
by conducting such courses in close collaboration with nearby ITlsand 
polytechnics so that the equipment and Staff are utilized to the best 
advantage. 

(4) Utilisation of equipment machine.)' and workshops in public 
sector and private sector industrial undertakings for existing or new 
vocational schools established by industrial undertakings; 

{5) Development of human qualities particularly self reliance, social 
Service and discipline through special activities, such as, wo. k experience 
national service, volunteers service etc. 

(6) Improvements m merhods of teaching anti examination by 
schemes such as autonomous colleges, examination reform techniques, etc. 

“It is expected that by the end of the Fifth plan about 40 lakhs 
students will appear for the matriculation examination annually. 
Assuming a pass percentage of 50% there will be 20 lakhs matriculates 
"ho will be either looking for employment or seeking admission in 
vocational courses or higher education courses The total number of 
persons who can be absorbed evety year in vocational courses according 
to the existing facilities are as follows : 


1. 

Polytechnic Courses,.. 

45.000 

2. 

Industrial Training Institutions 

100.000 

3. 

Teacher Training for Primary teachers, Drawing 


teachers etc .. , 

75,000 

4. 

Apprentice training scheme 

, 10,000 

5. 

Departmental Training Scheme 

50,000 

6. 

Private institutions... 

, 50,000 


totals... 

330.000 - 3,30 lakhs 


(In serial no. 5 above are included the followings 

(1) Gram Sevak training courses 

(2) Courses for para medical personnel 

(3) Courses for technicians for Agriculture. Anim.il Husbandry. 
Dairying, Horticulture, Forestry. Fishery. Folice etc.) 

(Serial no. 0 refers to private institutions training persons in 
typing and short hand.) 
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“Various Ministeries and departments at the Centre and in the 
States are providing funds for training of personnel required by them. 
On a rough estimate about Rs. 200 crores are likely to be available for 
vocational training of craftsmen. The major provisions are likely to be 
under the health plan for para-medical personnel, for training of crafts- 
men under the Ministry of Labour and Employment, for Agricultural 
technicians under the Ministries of Agriculture and also .under the 
Ministries of Defence, Railway, Communications etc. In addition, 
funds will be made available to the Ministry of Education unde* the 
programme of diversification and strengthening of polytechnics. Thus 
so far as the 10 +2 scheme of secondary and higher secondary education 
is concened, the vocational courses to be organised by the State 
Education Departments exist at present or are contemplated by the 
other Ministries and Departments mentioned above. 

“The nature of the courses to be organised w*ill have to bedetermi- 
ngd in the light of districtw’ise surveys. Accordingly, a Central scheme 
has been included in the plan for the appointment of full time officers 
in charge of vocational education in some selected districts and for 
starting of new* vocational courses to meet the employment demands 
of the districts concerned. Funds will be provided to selected educational 
institutions for starting of the courses. 

, “Originally we had asked for Rs 100 crores for the vocationalisation 
programme. Due to prunning of the draft-plan, the outlay has been 
reduced to Rs. 10 crores. Each school selected will only get Rs. 12,000 
for accommodation and equipment. Though it is contemplated that only 
schools' which have already sufficient accommodation and equipment such 
as the former multipurpose schools should be selected, still it is felt 
that the provision of Rs. 12000 per school will not be sufficient for 
starting new schools. 

, i 'i 

“In addition to this, several State Governments have provided in 
their State plans for vocational courses, either as part of the secondary 
education scheme or as part of the 2 year higher secondary scheme. 
Examples of the former type are the courses organised by the Mahar- 
ashtra and Tamil Nadu Governments for high school students in 
collaboration with the local industries. The Tamil Nadu Government 
has sanctioned recently courses outside the school hours which a student 
can take up on a voluntary basts. Eramples of the second type are 
those organised by the Karnataka and Kerala Governments. These are 
vocational courses started as part of the *10 + 2 scheme in the manner 
contemplated by the Education Commission. 
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" It has been estimated that in a „ eeh the „ orkshops and hboratories 
tn polytechnics and similar institutions are occupied only for about 75% 
of the time. Thus even during normal working hours about 2 hours 
per day can be made available to students of vocational courses in 
higher secondary schools. Further, if holidays and out-of school hours 
can he used for \ ocational courses, laboratories and equipment can be 
used from 8-12 hours a day. An assessment w ill have to be made for 
each institution taking into account thenearnessof the higher secondary 
school and staT availability. While the existing sta.f m polytechnics can 
he pressed into service by paying over-time, additional pay etc it maj 
also be possible to use persons from industry, retired engineering 
personnel, etc for imparting vocational education and training to students 
from higher secondary schools. 

“There is need for detailed academic and organisational planning 
for the introduction of vocational courses related to opportunities for 
employment and based on utilization of existing facilities under various 
Departments and in public and private sector industries. The State 
Governments will also initiate needed policies to include larger number 
of students to seek vocational rather than general education.” 

About adoption of the pattern of 10 + 2 + 3, the note of the Ministry 
of Education stated: 


“It has been an agreed objective of educational policy that the 
common pattern of 10 + 2 + 3 should be adopted for school and college 
classes in all parts of the country. This w as first recommended by (he 
Calcutta University Commission (1917-1919). It was again recommended 
by the University Education Commission (1948-49) and by the Education 
Commission { 1964-6G ). It has also been included as a major programme 
in the National policy on Education ( 196 s) r which says “It will be 
advantageous to have a broadly f uniform educational structure in all 
parts of the the country. The ultmate objective should be to adopt 
the 10 + 2 + 3 pattern,’ the Higher Secondary stage of two jears being 
located in schools, colleges o: both according to local conditions.” 


“The following are the main advantages of the proposal: 

(1) It will help to make ’the school stage reaty terminal especially 
through vocationnlisation of secondary education; 

( 2 ) I, will help improve standard, m higher ednotion . ■**» 
the average umverst.y entrant t.ould be more ma.ure and better 

qualified; 
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(3) A good deal ot enrolment oi the university stage nt present 
( in P.U.C. or Intermediate stages ) really belongs to the school stage. 
It is estimated that this enrolment will be about 12.58 lakhs in 1973-74. 
and 19.12 lakhs in 1978-79. The continuance ot this enrolment at the 
university stage will increase the cost ot higher education tremendously, 
especially when the proposed new scales for university and college 
teachers are given effect to. It also tends to magnify several problems 
of University education which arise mainly from the admissions ot 
immature youths. It would be an advantage to all concerned, therefore, 
if this enrolment is transferred to the school stage to which it 
rightfully belongs, 

(4) It will make our First degree more comparable with the First 
Degree abroad. 

(5) Owing to the addition of the Xllth Class to the school (which 
will bring in better teachers and better equipment ), the standards of 
school education will also improve. 


“ Main Features of the Pattern 


In the course of the discussion that have taketi place about the 
adoption of this uniform pattern of school and college classes with the 
State Governments, in the Task Forces of planning Commission and in 
the CABE, the following general consensus has emerged on the main 
features of the pattern of to be adopted •’ 


(1) The school stage should necessarily cover a period of 12 years 
and should preferably be divided into 10 + 2. 

(2) At the undergraduate stage, we may have a pass course of two 
years and Honours courses of three years. This will have several 
advantages. In the first place, it will not mean an addition of one 
year lor every student in those States where the first degree is now 
obtained in a period of 14 years. It will thus reduce the cost involved 
very substantially. Even in the States where the B. A. Degree is now 
obtained in a period of 15 years, this will make it possible for a large 
number of students to get their First Degree after 14 years and this 
will save considerable cost as well as time. Moreover, the introduction 
ot the Honours courses for three years will make it possible to isolate 
the more competent and better motivated students from others and help 
m raising students, especially at the post-graduate stage. 

(3) it should be open to all students who have taken the First 
degree in the pass courses to appear for First: degree in the Honours 
pourse at any time. v 
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’ (4) Post-graduate course should cover 
the Honours Degree. 


a period 


of two years after 


Ma,,^~ Ch **"“ ,al ° ° r ™ re «« 


IMPLEMENTATION 

There has been considerable discussion about proper implementation 
of this programme. In particular, it has been high-lighted thatarroimt 
has to be taken of the following points if the best results are to F* 
obtained from the adoption of this pattern. 


(1) One fear expressed has been that in implementing the pattern, 
of which the min advice is to lengthen the duration of secondary 
education and to transfer one year from the university to the second 
stage,' the 'ex.net opposite may happen, with a year getting transferred 
iristead from the school to the University stage. This is a genuine fear. 
Bdt it can' be guarded against. The fear arises from the circumstances 
that the stage of two years ( i.e.+2 stage; after the initial stage of 10 
years)cou1(! be located in schbols, in colleges or in both. College teachers 
arid ‘university circles 'may be expected to exert pressure for this +2 
stage to be located exclusively in colleges and made a part of the 
university system. However, while there could be no objection to the 
two year stage after Class X being located in any institution by vhate>er 
name" called, whether 'intermediate' or. 'Junior colleges' as in 17. P. or 
Andhra' 1 Pradesh ■ and- Kerala or 'Higher Secondary ’Sclioois* ns now- 
proposed in' Jammu & Kashmir and implemented in Gujarat, one point 
can and should always be insisted upon : These classes arc a pan of the 
school siage ’and will have to be treated as such. It would be nn antithesis 
of the entire pattern and disastrous to yield to any pressures to main- 
tain these two years as a part of the university system and to make 
all conditions at this stage, including qualifications of teachers, their 
emoluments etc. comparable to those obtaining in the universities or 
degree colleges; the cost of the programme must then increase tremcn- 
douslyt without any commensurate benefit. Such a change, tn fart, 
would be counter-productive and self-dcf eating. 


(2) Pressures from schools must equally l* resisted with firmness. 
There is obviously no point in ranking every high «*«’> “ 
secondary school. The high schools to he upgraded to the higher 
secondary stage should have to be carefully selected on the basis of 

resources equipment and performance, 1 and. as the phonon Comm- 
ission pointed cot, t he needsof the situation itonld be met if onl, 
Plte out of four or five secondary schools tins upgraded. 
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(3) The need to diversify the higher secondary stage, which is one 
of the major objectives of adopting the new patent must be stressed. 
This objective will not be fulfilled if all the higher secondary schools 
merely become university preparatory. Side by side, steps will have 
to be taken to develop terminal vocational programmes at this stage. 
These would be of various durations from six months to i three years. 
Some of these could be located in ,geneal secondary schools, some in 
special secondary sceools, some in close association with or in industry 
and some even as a combination of one or more of , these patterns. 
The main point is to develop a concurrent programme of vocational- 
isation as well. , 

(4) So far the States of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, and West Bengal have adopted the f new pattern and 
introduced the, new syllabii associated .with it. The State of Jammu & 
Kashmir has also initiated the programme. The Union Territory of 
Delhi has decided to adopt the new syllabus from the next academic 
session. The Central Board of Secondary Education have approved s the 
new syllabus for the Central Board Schools. Other States and Union 
Territories are actively considering the change, over. This should . |>e 
speeded up. 

(5) It is hoped that the remaining States would also speed up the 
needed action so that the recommendation bf the Education Commission 
and the National Policy /on Education adopted by Parliament in 1968 in 
this regard may be effectively implemented by the end of the Fifth Five 
Yearl’hn and the various educational objectives connected therewith may 
be achieved. One of the reasons for the slow progress in the ' rest of 
the States (which calls for- the introduction of the new syllabus, in the 
next academic session) is stated to be “lack of funds.”; It is seen, on 
the other hand that non -introduction of the new pattern will eventually 
prove costlier. Most States can introduce the new pattern within the 
allocation available with considerable benefit to the educational system 
The funds provided for vocattonalisation and for lo+2v3 must be viewed 

as the new pattern is intended to assist in the process of 
vocational sntion of higher secondary education.” 


The note prepared by the Ministry 0 r Education and Social Welfare 
« underT ^ "' e CM ' E ’ ,n 1,5 ’ hir ‘>- Eev ™ th meting stated 


MaVinc Education More Relcrant to the Needs of Society 

"A major effort is to he made in restracturine ' ' 

,n the universities and coUeges with a view to make 
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«od The task of restructuring the courses his been entrusted toanumber 
of expert committees A special committee his drawn a programme 
tor reorienting the courses towards rural problems However any demarkation 
of institutions into rural and urban colleges is not consumed desirable as 
it mtght accentuate the existing disparts among rural and city colleges 
''hat »s necessary is to update the knowledge of teachers in the rural 
colleges and to orient them to the need of relating the courses to the 
community around them For the purpose there could be a core of courses 
which would be common to all students working for their first degree 
and a certain quantum of the curriculum which would be optional and 
would be related to the needs of the community both in the rural and 
urban areas Thus students studying for the ordinary courses and those 
studying for special courses would belong to the same institution no 
attempt would be made to repeat the earlier mistake of setting up 
separate rural institutes which did not hnd favour with the rural commu 
nity Colleges located in the rural areas as well as m cities would be 
selected for these programmes. It js proposed also to provuie diploma 
and non diploma courses and extension programmes in these institutions 
Some of the programmes and courses could be worked m collaboration 
with rural polytechnics iTIs agricultural colleges etc 

Special Diploma Courses For ImproWng Employability 

Special Diploma courses for improving employability of the 
stifdenfs have been started m a number of universities such as Gujarat, 
Andhra, Jammu etc The modern university is experimenting with 
special undergraduate courses which provide special training to the 
students for specific jobs such as accounting tourism etc It has yet to 
be decided whether such narrow specialisation at the undergraduate 
level would enable students to have as wide a choice in their career as 
is desirable However it is generally agreed that m working out such 
courses students should be enabled to have a variety of options before 
them in order to be able to cope up »,thchangm 6 opportunities of emp 
lovment The specific need of the local community and the involvement 
o/,he community in the formulation of the courses is also unpmint 
efforts have been made in a number of universities to indure the 

— s y-S IS-TS 
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Practical Experience of Work 

“In order to provide to students practical experience of no*k in 
production enterprises, production units have been established a 
number of universities, such as, Roorekee, Banaras Hindu university* 
Institute of Science, Banglore. On the basis of experince gained, it i s 
proposed to start similar units in ten more universities. Simitar pro- 
grammes are being initiated in a number of colleges both at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. The task of linking education uith 
production needs ? careful survey oE the nature of industrial infrastruc-^ 
ture, type of medium and small scale industries in a region, employment 
prospects, etc. For the purpose selected colleges are being provided 
w ith funds to conduct a detailed survey of one or more districts in their 
neighbourhood. 

Adoption of 10*2+3 

“Reusion and updating syltabii is a continuous process. How ever, an 
intensive effort w ill be made during the next tw o to three years to review 
the existing syllabii and revise them with a view to meeting national 
needs and academic development. This would coincide broadly with the 
snitch over to the 10*2+3 pattern at the national level. In restructuring 
the courses efforts will be made to rectify one of the major deficiencies 
of the course structure in higher education, viz, its aloofness from 
problems of contemporary relevance, such as, problems of urbani- 
sation and modernisation of a traditional society such as ours, insufficient 
participation of young people in the efforts . at social regeneration, 
problems of poverty, colonialism, peace and development, etc. In the 
creation of this awareness, youth movements and the National Service 
Scheme should l»e made to play a definite role.” „ 

Continuous Assessment 
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Semester System 

“The introduction oi the semester system uoul.1 be lmuted with 
the new pattern at courses end syllabi! and the new system of 
examinations. It also needs a more staff-students ratio, where these 
have been answered, as in the IT1S, Agnculturel colleges etc. This 
semester system has given greater flexibility to the system, improved 
student motivations and helped to raise standards. The snileb over to 
semester, system in the universities and colleges will have to be care- 
fully regulated after, the preconditions for its success have been 
ensured. 


Disparities among colleges 

"It is recognised that in order to male an impact on the system 
of higher education in the country, it is necessary to improve colleg- 
iate education since 89% of the students are enrolled in the colleges. 
It is proposed that the' district be chosen ns the unit for planning 
improvement in collegiate education. While there are on an average 
11 colleges in every district in the country, there are in fact, sharp 
regional imbalances-some districts hav e as many as more than 20 
colleges, while about 50 districts in the country have one college or 
none. 'In the colleges themselves there is great disparity, 5 OX of the 
colleges have an enrolment of less than 500 students, about 220 
colleges or about 8% have an enrolment of 2000 or above. All these 
factors have to be taken into account while ’making a plan for the 
development of colleges. The pattern, of post-graduate development 
in colleges also varies considerably between different regions. In the 
Eastern States of Assam, \Vest Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the two 
southern states of Andhra Pradesh and Mysore, post-graduaie educa- 
tion is generally imparted by University or in post-graduate centres 
run by the universities. ( In other States, there are large number of 
post-graduate colleges in Arts, Science and Commerce. 

‘•Small colleges 'with an enrolment of less than 500 which afe 
often located in rural areas would be covered under the special 
programme for orientation towards rural problems, as spelt out above 
or they could be converted into rural polytechnics. 


Autonomous Colleges . 

■■In restructuring the system o! education and syllabi, an impor- 
. he plaved by autonomous colleges. Jt is visualised 

[ tL s with a student strength of C000 and family of tflo ««H 
W given the status of autonomy <o.,c £ C 
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Detailed guidelines for the granting of autonomous status to colleges, 
the role of the university in relation to the autonomous colleges, the 
functioning of autonomous colleges, etc. have already been issued. A 
number of regional workshops regarding autonomous colleges and 
examination reforms have been organised by the Commission. In alt 
of these, the concept of autonomous colleges have been welcomed by 
the academic community. These autonomous colleges would be able 
to provide facilities for post-graduate education of a higher order in 
many district centres including many of those where there has been 
a clamour for establishing separate universities.” 

Life-long Education 

"Programmes of adult education linked to the concept of life-long 
education have to be developed in a planned manner, in order to 
provide programmes of inservice training, refresher courses arid voca- 
tional retraining throughout the working life. The universities and 
technological institutes can play a positive role in this, subject to 
availability of funds for the purpose.” 

National Sen ice Scheme 

“The 'Commission recognises the importance of the National 
Service Scheme and is of the opinion that ultimately tt should be 
made compulsory for ail students. f 

Regulation of Expansion of Higher Education 

"The Scheme of restructuring higher education and of re-orien- 
ting syllabi i and courses towards the needs and problems of the 
community can hardly succeed if the present unplanned expansion of 
higher education is not regulated. Before new universities and colleges 
afe established, States would conduct an educational survey to satisfy 
the Commission that it cannot cater to the higher educational needs of 
the people of the area in other ways and that the new universities will 
correct regional imbalances or introduce new innovative courses aimed 
at materially helping the developmental efforts of the region. 

Non-Form*l Education 

"The Commission lays emphasis on strengthening and improving 
facilities for correspondence, part-time and non-formal education so 
that roughly 50% of the new entrants can be diverted from formal 
education and institutions. The commission is attemting to improve the 
course structure of the correspondence courses, orienting them more 
towards the needs of the community, particularly the socially deprived 
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sections which for on e reason or another cannot 1* given a piece in a 
university or college. , 1 

Open University 


‘‘The Commission has clearly proposed to the Government the 
establishment of a National Open University which can undertake with 
the help of latest educational techniques the preparation and introduction 
of courses geared to the needs of the backward sections and communities, 
house-wives, migratory population, people living at remote areas and 
the people already in employment.” 

As the University Grants Commission put it "Judged by the 
long-term perspective, the problem of the educated job-seekers cannot 
be solved by operating only on the demand side. Even in the case of 
the skilled categories, the intake of training institutes has had to he 
cut back to ease the problem. In the case of generalists, this has to he 
done much more drastically to reduce the problem to manageable 
proportions. University Education must be so regulated as to conform 
increasingly to the likely quantum and pattern of employment oppor- 
tunities for the educated youths. This will require not merely n 
restructuring of university education but also greater diversification 
and vocationahzation of secondary education to reduce the pressure 
for entry into institutions of higher learning. Further more, no regulatory 
measure can be justified Which denies equality of educational opportunity. 
For promoting .vertical mobility, education can be a very powerful 
instrument. The ineffectiveness of the present education system in.thh 
rega.d, calls ,fotf important innovations and hard decisions,” j 

In the note on ’AVork-Expcrience," tlie Ministry of Education ami 
Social Welfare stated as under : 


The Need For Work-Experience 

"Children who enter schools in i the year 1975, will direct^ (he 
economy, society, nnd the country in the Cist century. The highly 
developed human society of the 2J st century in which our children will 
live and the modem technological development will require highly 
educated people. Our schools have to aim at educating these people 
who will carry out the teihnical revolution under the socialistic ctmd- 
metis existing in our country, and .till !m able to adjust ihctmelvMin 

the technology-dependent society of the Cist Century. Therefore, rig 
rt bSnnins. our school, should teach them that man can chan E c 
ppture and society by a judicious use of technology 
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“Under the existing education system there is a wide gulf between 
the world of school and the world of work. The schools of to-day are 
producing literate students. But these children are unable to use their 
hands effectively. Moreover, if the opinion of parents, teachers, students 
and industrialists is taken, it will be revealed that most of the knowledge 
given to students in schools is of little use to them in their daily life 
and even during future employment. On the other hand, we find that 
there are people, who have not gone through formal education but who 
can use hands very effectively and are successful in the world of work. 
They work as artisans and mechanics. This gulf between the worlds of 
school and work needs to be bridged. How this has to be done has 
been indicated by the Education Commission (1964-66') i.e., integrate 
the work with education and education with the world of work and 
obtain 'a sort of product mix. This can only be done through work* 
experience programme. What we want to produce through work- 
experience programmes are either people who cah use the experiences 
for improving their living conditions or are ready to learn a vocation. 
We do 'not want to produce fully trained students. Producing fully 
trained students is the job of ^vocational courses. Processes and skills 
are changing, because the world of ’work is changing. Therefore, we 
want to give our children the habit of using their sense organs-eyes 
ears, hands etc. effectively in the chaging world of work. To meet the 
challenge of the future, our children must be exposed to modern 
technology right from the beginning. The laws of science must be 
revealed to them at 1 an early age. They must apply these laws and 
practise using them ’so that these have become their second nature. 
All this should be done through Work-experietice m the school curriculum. 

Concept ' ' 

U ' l r 


“Work-experience is providing Exploratory Experiences in a wide 
variety o! areas of itork in the ivorli of uork, These exploratory 
experience should be provided in the school, the home or the community 
including factories, workshops, farms etc. As such nork-expenence 
must form an integral part of general education from classes 1 to X in 
order that these experiences may lend to some socially useful productive 
nork and also have fomard look. They must be provided through the 
triple processes : b e 


1. Production processes, 

2. Maintenance processes, 

3. Technological processes, 
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' In some programmes of sort, experiences -my one of ,hese 

r’oTbT.rTo veam r 1* ,he 0te '"‘^Mveammo* 

ole b Jt .1 ,s necessrry that all these processes be present m anork 
experience programme It must be ensured that free students labour 
not extracted under these programmes and that the students nregnen 
a choice to select the areas of vvock in which they Mould like to cam 
some experience b 

Implementation 

‘The world of work in which exploratory experiences ha\e to be 
p ovided to students may be devided mto five work divisions, namely, 
agriculture, technology, domestic science commerce and neighbourhood 
occupations 'crafts and each work division may have a number of areas 
of work in Which experiences can be given keeping in view the local 
conditions In order to ensure that the students may gam experiences 
in a wide variety of areas of work it is suggested that the academic 
year be divided mto three pans (i e trimesters) The students should 
select any three work divisions for gaining experience under the work 
experience programmes in any class and from each of the work 
divisions selected select one area of work for that pa ticular year 
Thus each student will gam experience m three areas of work unde 
these diTe'ent worl divisions each year. In subsequent years this 
process of selection of work areas should be repeated, so that each 
year, the student will gam experience in three new work areas unler 
three different wok divisions 

"For the benefit of those students who would like to specialise 
in any particular work diusion a graded s\Ihbus m each work area 
under each work division be prepared in three parts The frst part 
would consist of only elementary experiences in that area The second 
part of the syllabus would contain some skills and a little mon. 
experience m that area and the third part would consist of expene 
nCes and skills required by a person to be ready to take up a job or 
start a business In that area Thus if any student selects to undergo 
experiences m all the three parts ol the syllabus many P 1 ™”' 1 ' **\ 

,t would amount to his achieving some amount of P Crf “'™ 

develop, ng employable skt.Is m ^ would 

tn nrhteve this in a minimum period of three years, 
amount to providing vocationalised training under this programm 

Traiafn" of Teacb^rs . , , r-rr-afe 

“Since the schools will not ha ^e sn^cien* * ro{ be 
conditions of go mg all kinds of experiences and also 
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and decentralization of industries by evolving intermediate technology. 
Such Institutes or Vidyapiths can provide needed teachers of agriculture, 
rural composite crafts, rural engineering aud rural industrialization 
through intermediate technology. 

The Ministry has not specified what it means by vocational courses 
allied to agriculture, if it pertains to dairy and poultry, it may be 
said that unde; traditional agricultural set up dairy in the form of 
possessing milch cows and buffalos is already a part of an agricul- 
turist’s vocation while public opinion in most of the villages, mainly 
populated by the Hindus would not be in favour of poultry. If the 
proposition relates to handicrafts or spinning and weaving or other 
trades like wood-work, ’ clay modelling, bamboo work, smithy etc., 
these activities will not attract the pupils for choosing a vocational 
career in view of limited scope for taking up such courses in industrial 
or commercial career. At most, such courses may be hobby-activities 
or may fall in the list of programme of work experience which, does 
not claim to prepare students for vocational caree*. If the proposition 
visualises rural industrialisation as a pre-condition to vocationalisation 
of education in rural secondary schools, it would be a substantial and 
a very useful and timely proposition demanding decentralisation of 
industries as .w ell as the required process of de-urbanisation. But 
looking to the history of location of industrial estates in the post- 
independence India, one would be led to believe that this sort of 
decentralisation of industries does not seem to have been contemplated 
in, the proposition. Vocationalisation of education in rural secondary 
schools, thus, has a very limited scope, except in a few post -basic 
schools which run on Gandhian educational ideology. If we ,are really 
sincere to vocationalise education at various stages, w e must emphasise 
setting up rural agro-industrial estates within our planned economy 
on a very high priority basis; otherwise, the same bookish dysfunc- 
tional educational programmes leading to public examination, uniform 
and common both for rural and urban areas, will go on for want of 
an attractive alternative educational programmes. 

The Ministry’s advocacy for non-forma! education to cater to 
various types of clientele is welcome. This is at present conspicous by 
its absence except a few occassional non-formal refresher programmes 
run by certain departments of governments. Non-formal education 
requires a carefully planned and dynamic net-work from bottom to top. 
It reqmres a wide use of mass-media and pin-pointed literature in the 
form of talking points. It also requires great use of audto-visltal aids 
anti ,r and where possible, great 0 f cybernetics. From the model 
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of tad gran, coll, ecs of 0 S A and Folk hist schools of Denmark 
India shall have lo plan her own model statable to the needs and 
condition of her rani and ttrbatt areas. A mat or portion of the clientele 
of non formal education mil be adults A jouths most of whom would 
be illiterate also hof such persons the programme will have to K 
planned in a diTerent way Similarly non formal vocational education 
to educated unemployed will have to be on a distinct base It is not 
understood how Nehru \ uvah Kendras would fulfill the rcsponsdnhtv 
The Ministry is perfectly right in st tssing the point that the 
education system should concentrate on developing the ability of the 
citizens to learn the new technology educational technology must 
change along with the technological changes This poses the need hr 
introspection in every institution imparting general as w til as technical 
o" vocational education Their rigid traditional methods of training 
and mate>ia! resources shall have to be reviewed b> ibim nub a view 
to meeting this greatest of all gieat challenges of the <’iy Institution 
nhsed education has now to stress development of adaptability m 
the cducaml iathe than mastery over prevailing techmjues This 
requires that the entire educational programme shall have to lx. 
learning o tented This inquires .tidital attitudal and technical change 
m our p esent teaehe s who a'e aecustonul to teaching demon uniting 
and lecturing on the basis of their personal notes prepared long bad. 
This ts a very hard nut to crack Unlearning the static mastered 
methods and learning new methods of learning oriented education and 
training requires great mental efort patience and consciousness on 
the part of teachers The pre condition of remamtg in or entering a 
teaching profession is that one must be wedded to life long learning 
in order to keep oneself uptodatL In a world where total human 
knowledge doubles every decade and scientific and technological know 
ledge and inn 0 \ations develop even at a faster rate, a teacher who 
docs not cdntmuoslj endeavour to keep himself abreast of the latest 
developments in Ins subject will lx thrown out of the fdd as 
outmoded staft and no unionist activity, however powerful it may lx., 
will lie successful tn .cstormg him Earlier our teaching community 
realises this, better will it f>e m their own inrertst This is cqtalh true 
for headmasters, supervisors, including inspectorial ax well as edtica 
tional administrative personnel and teacher educate s If no teacher 

inr- zpf :sr?z 

ifctal truth and th. demand of U* da, 
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and decentralization o! industries by evolving intermediate technology. 
Such Institutes or Vidyapiths can provide needed teachers oi agriculture, 
rural composite ctalts, rural engineering aud rural industrialization 
through intermediate technology. 

The Ministry has not specified what it means by vocational courses 
alOed to agriculture. If it pertains to dairy and poultry, it may be 
said that unde; traditional agricultural set up dairy in the form of 
possessing milch cows and buffalos is already a part of an 1 agricul- 
turist’s vocation while public opinion in most of the villages, mainly 
populated by the Hindus would not be in favour of poultry. If the 
proposition relates to handicrafts or spinning and weaving or other 
trades like wood-work/ clay modelling, bamboo work, smithy etc., 
these activities will not attract the pupils for choosing a vocational 
career in view of limited scope for taking up such courses in industrial 
or commercial career. At most, such courses may be hobby-activities 
or may fall in the list of programme of work experience which does 
not claim to prepare students for vocational career. If the proposition 
visualises rural industrialisation as a pre-condition to vocationalisation 
of education in rural secondary schools, it would be a substantial and 
a very useful and timely proposition demanding decentralisation of 
industries as well as the required process of de-urbanisation. But 
looking to the history of location of industrial estates in the post- 
independence India, one would be led to believe that this sort of 
decentralisation of industries does not seem to have been contemplated 
in .the proposition. Vocationalisation of education in rural secondary 
schools, thus, has a vety limited scope, except in a few post-basic 
schools which run on Gandhian educational ideology. If we are really 
sincere to vocationalise education at various stages, we must emphasise 
setting up rural agro-industrial estates within our planned economy 
on a very high priority basis; otherwise, the same bookish dysfunc- 
tional educational programmes leading to public examination, uniform 
and common both for rural and urban areas, will go on for want of 
an attractive alternative educational programmes. 

_ Ministry’s advocacy for non-formal education to cater to 
various types of clientale is welcome. This is at present conspicous by 
its absence except a few occassional non-formal refresher programmes 
ran by ceriain departments of governments. Non-formal education 
requires a carefully planned and dynamic net -work from bottom to top. 
It requires a wide use of mass-media and pin-pointed literature in the 
form of talking points. It also requires great use of audio-visual aids 
and if and where possible, great use of cybernetics. From the model 
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fields and mil ultimate!; reduce the administrative rest of these sector* 
Vauotn sectors of our national economy should also t»o g^red into 
this national programme General composite rural craftsman and ttluct 
tiortal courses potild be mo e welcome and lienefiml than single umb 
teral approach to manpower training 

In view of the neglected fields of career cou'&cs the al sorptiu. rapa 
c»ty of 3 30 000 seems to be quite limited If the neetl of the important 
sectors like commerce and agriculture fof self employment ns well ns 
employment ace taken into account, these figu'es are bound to increase to 
not less than double the number stated in the paper Districtn ttc suaer 
suggested in the note if conducted itccnnch can give <0 rtet data 
regarding manpower needs in various sectors thennmlier of tin pi on Me 
trained jottths etc 

The entire ttotd on vocationalisatiort appears to have ken based on 
the concept that vocational education is an absolutely exclusive term 
This notion is not correct Present educational thinking recognises no 
tfemarkation between general and vocational education and stresses that 
both are interconnect eii so as to provide balanced and well informed 
citizenship to the nation Under the present thinking no general edno 
tion can now be imagined without vocational education and no 
vocational education can now be imagined without general education 
This should l»e home in mind by all concerned with education rental 
or vocation'll We should never Torrct tint any educational activity 
pursued for securing gainful occupation is for all munis mid piirj»o , es, 
vocational education 
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Mention about the impo tant ingredients of the Fifth Plan strategy 
and the total number of pe.sons who can be absorbed every year in 
vocational courses reveals traditional institutionalised approach of the 
Ministry, mcorpo-ates departmental training courses which are restric- 
ted to governmental sector only and ignores vast network of voluntary 
agencies running various career courses It is also surprising that the 
vast commercial sector is represented in the note of the Ministry by 
the mention of typing and short-hand Our Commercial sector is in a 
bad need of intermediate supervisory skill in banking, accountancy, 
salesmanship, cost- assistantship, secreteriol assistant ship, liaison 
workers, insurance workers, etc Courses run by private agencies are 
costly and are not commensurate with the demand with the result that 
oui national commercial eiflciency su'Ters because of the highly skilled 
managerial persons having to do the jobs which they are not supposed 
to do and paucity of such persons Similarly, the vast held of agriculture 
is not suTiciently i effected in ihe numbers given in the note. This 
held provides greatest opportunity for self-employment and increasing 
our agricultural produce by skilled agriculturists. Marine agriculture which 
is vital to India having vast coastal line is rep esented by fishery only 
in the departmental sector. This seems to be the result of the traditional 
idea of singlepipe polytechnic m the mind of those who prepared the 
paper. In the modern content, comprehensive concept of a polytechnic 
has a great role to play in non-engmeering as well as engineering 
sector. 

The note of the Ministry states that various Ministries and Depart 
ments at the Centre and the States are providing funds for training of 
personnel required by them and that on a rough estimate about Rs 200 
crores are likely to be available for vocational training of craftsmen. 
The most surprising aspect of this statement is that the same tradition 
is desired to continue This is against the functional concept of 
vocationalisation. Such a rigid departmental approach runs counter to 
the modern educational thesis of interchangeability and adaptability in 
the educational programmes. Vocational training is, of course, an 
interdepartmental programme to be co ordinated by Education 
department through creation of a special agency. The funds of all the 
departments at present spent after education in the form of pre- 
vocational or inservice training programmes should be pooled 
together and a comp-ehensive and realistic programme of voca 
Uonalisation should be evolved with a view to providing well trained 
personnel to all sector of public activity, including national economy. 
The p'oduct of such a programme will increase the efficiency of all 
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o university education has been ,n the minds of educationists since 
long Cilcutt-i University Commission (Popularly known ns Seller 
Commission) advocated 12 years* education prior to entry to the Degree 
course ns Ear back as in 1919 i e , fifty seven years ago Hence the fear that 
m implementing the pattern of uhich the mam adwce is to lengthen 
the duration of secondary education and to transfer one year from 
the university to the school stage the exact opposite may happen 
with a vear getting transferred instead from a school to the nnnersity 
stage is baseless Even if it is found genuine, it should be guarded 
against by cor ectmg the statement of the Education Commission ' The 
higher secondary stage of two years would be located in schools m 
colleges or in both” bv a clear declaration of unambiguous statement 
“This stage of two years will be located in schools only.” In fact, 
the very purpose of thts stage, evohed by carving out one year each 
from high school and university or by carving out two years of univer 
sity or by adding one year to the total span leading to thshrst 
Degree, will be defeated if it is even partially located in colleges 
whose teachers ore not professionally trained to teach later teen agers 
and are straply performing their duties of one sided lectures from the 
points jotted m their notes years back and are accustomed to phv the 
sarre reco d eve-y year like our traditional primary class teachers 
fifty years back passing their whole career as the class teachers of 
of the same particular classes Jt is therefore not at all desirable to 
locate higher secondary classes in colleges which may be materialh 
better equipped than oar secondly schools which also wall grow to 
the requirements of the stage gradually This may invite a charge of 
inefficiency of education imparted at thts stage in high schools hut even 
at this cost also we must firmly determine to locate higher secondirv 
schools in high schools This will have a healthy impact on the 
academic standards of loiter secondarj dutet lie slum Id neurr lor. 
net that education is a process of grottlh Our seconder) schools Here 
not 20 )ears ago 'shat they are to-da 5 The) hate continued groning 
and there is no doubt that the) still nlso grow into cTicient higher 
seconder) schools ttithm a span of fonr-fitc >ears There tan there- 
fore be no compromise on this stand The fear that college teacher, 
and umversit) circles mnj be expected to ever, pressure for this ,2 
stage to be located exdusite!) ,» colleges and made a par. of the 
e « ,tv st stem is correct Whereter this stage has been introduced 
imivers y ) tactics hasphved obnoxious role and has Mien 

ffortTof ig’itafon also College teachers mould oppose Icsaliau of 
higher secomlata stage m seconds,, schools on nceoun, of ,hei- 
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this w ill save considerable cost as well as time.” It is not understood 
how a pass First Degree will be claimed to have standards in higher edu- 
cation and how it will make this degree comparable with the First Degree 
abroad, in the face of the hard fact that even the First Degree obtained 
after 15 years is not treated as equivalent to the First Degree obtained 
generally after 16 years in advanced countries like U.S.A. A B.A. degree 
of Gujarat University earned after fifteen years of study is not accepted 
as equivalent to B.A. in the States. In fact, the position will be worse, 
if the B.A. after 14 years of study seeks further education in advanced 
countries. This mischievous fo'mula of Pass and Honours Degrees of two 
years’, and three years’, duration respectively seems to have been evolred 
from the Governmental inability to persuade and prepare big States like 
U.P. to raise their first degree course from two years to three years. 
Education is a State Subject. It does not appear even on the list of 
concurrent subjects. ( It is gratifying to note that now the Central 
Government has seen the need for concurrency. ) In this situation 
the Ministry, could have rather remained silent on this point 
than to have placed a misguiding statement before the CABE 
with a view to making the new pattern t acceptable to the 
unwilling States. The plea that the proposal of two years ( of 
First degree course will save considerable cost as well as time reflects 
an 1 attitude of bad economy at the cost of educational efficiency and the 
future of our youths. This also runs counter to the proclamation of 
National policy on Education. One would also read between lines that 
the Central Govt, wants to shirk from their duty to provide supplemen- 
tary assistance to the States in materialising the new' pattern which 
would require huge funds beyond the capacities of the States in the 
initial stage, although m the long run the pattern will considerably 
reduce public expenditure on education because of a large programme 
of diversification and vocationalisation at the + 2 stage as w ell as the 
higher stage. In stead of placing this new brainwave of Pass aud Honours 


Degree courses of two and three years’ duration respectively, the Ministry 
would have done better if u had categorically stated that the develop- 
ment of the new pattern is the responsibility of the States which 
should find fuuds for the same from their own resources or by' raising 
more financial resources bv way of imposing vocational education cess. 

The first tiro stages of education • Ten years, general uniform 
education and two years’ higher secondary education have been consi- 
dered belonging to the school stage through various deliberations in 
various ^ conferences of educationists. Education Ministers ‘and 

nW» e !^,r* eS i and v ,' c ®-5bancellors. The Education Commission (1964-661 
also corroborated this thesis- Twelve years of school education prior 
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updating their professional efficiency to the extent of giving f„H 
ce to upgraded courses of higher secondary schools Governments 
universities should join hands in training teachers ° VemmeDl!: 

tea2:r ,D u dWrS ' !j , '" eher secondar >' S'ase and to tram 
c ers for academic and vocational courses must be stressed This 
»s the very cna of the problem We do not require diversification 
ot this stage for the sake of diversification It will be aimless, unreal 
and dysfunctional The process of diversification will have to be directly 
related to the manpower needs in various sectors of economy and 
administration Acarefnl and comprehensive regional survey of man- 
power needs and potential is the veiy pre-condition of dn edification 
This has been discussed m details in the remarks on the Ministry’s 
note on vocationahsation of education Training of teachers with a view 
to updating them as per the equipments of the syllabus for this 
stage will have to be taken up in a big wav Teachers selected to 
teach higher secondary classes will have to put w hard effort's to 
upgrade their knowledge lest they should not do any injustice to the 
job assigned to them This poses a big challenge to our secondary 
school teache s who must strive very hard to nsc to the occasion 
Training classes conducted w ith the assistance of university professors 
and lecturers will be only initiating processes, this mil require real 
follow-up by the teachers through constant study of reference books 
on their subjects and joining part time or evening courses to improve 
their academic qualifications States should also organise correspondence 
courses in a big way to prepare teachers on jobs for the new duties to 
be performed by them and should hold content examinations at the 
end of every term Thus, teacher-training programmes w ill have to be 
taken up in a vei} big way We now cannot afford to forget that 
job-security and job satisfaction must needs go hand m hand together. 

It is most surprising that no mention has been made m the note of 
the Ministry about educational and vocational guidance as a preparatory 
measure for the implementation of higher secondarj stage In fact, 
the concept of vocationahsation of education as thought of to-dty by 
the educational thinkers and planners of India requires educational and 
vocational guidance at all stages of educate There are prc-S S C. 
JSfonal courses also run bj 1 T I s and other voluntary a, well as 
as private agencies The fidgets proposed bj the Education Commission 
,,v regarding divvs.iicamm of higher secondary stage are that 
t, mer nfiv percent of the students seeking education after standard 
X should be cMatOed to vocational career courses The higher sccmdaty 
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narrow interest of stability of service and would like to get this stage 
located in the colleges in the form of ‘Juniors Colleges’ or ‘intermediate 
colleges’ as were started pursuant upon the recommendation of Sadler 
Commission in the erstwhile United Provinces from 1923 onwards. Univer- 
sities, too, would encourge college teachers’ agitation simply on 
account of probable loss of fees for PUC Examinations. Such unionist 
agitation of college teachers should, on no account, be taken note of. 
It must be affirmed on a nationwide scale that the only vested interest 
that can be recognised in the field of education is the interest of the 
students only and that teachers of all stages exist in the profession 
because students exist in schools and colleges. Because of the location 
of higher secondary stage in schools there will be no retrenchment of 
college teachers but about one third of them will have to accept 
downward mobility which should be inescapable. Efforts to cause this 
stage called ‘Junior college’ or ‘Intermediate college* should be 
strongly curbed and foiled. The stage must be called the higher 
secondary stage. Even in States where junior college concept has been 
put in practice, rehabilitation of this stage in secondary schools 
should be stressed. 

The ministry has rightly noted that pressures from schools, as it 
happened in Jammu and Kashmir, must equally be resisted. It is clear 
that in view of the objectives of this +2 stage, every secondary 
school cannot aspire to be a higher secondary school. Education 
commission has rightly stated that the needs of the situation would 
be met if only one out of four or five secondary schools was upgraded. 
Thus, about twenty to twenty five per cent of the existing secondary 
schools will have to be upgraded as higher secondary schools. This 
proposition will create agitation among teachers in the States where the 
school stage covers eleven years at present; because eleventh standard 
will be closed in 75 to 80 per cent of the secondary schools, rendering 
some surplus teachers who will have to accept horizontal mobility in' 
the interest of the students. State Governments can settle this issue 
by persuading managements of higher secondary schools to absorb the 
teachers, by treating those who will remain unabsorbed as supernume- 
rary teachers till they are absorbed in the normal expansion or br- 
other higher secondary schools when they open twelfth standard in the 
second year of the implementation. The problem of surplus teachers 
in secondary schools in States having eleven years’ schooling will be a 
temporary problem for a year or two. Teachers must accept this position 
in the interest of their own students. They should undergo arduous 
continuous training and should be wedded to life-long learning process 
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CO, se subject to the avathbthty of fends The result of tins s, teat, on 
IS that educational development mamly depends on the availab.htj of 
State Tunds in normal and plan budgets This further results in 
uncertainty of unchecked realisation of targets of educational develop 
ment As stated earlier the axe of national economy falls most heavily 
on education Lducatmn is one of the g eatest industries m the nation 
third in number after Agriculture and Defence In the pullc sector 
it is sec on! to IJefenee only Still defeme is exempt f om the axe of 
national economy One shoul I not fo get tl it defence is fo' guarding 
against exte nnl dangers while educatioi which besides educating 
popular citizenship is the onl potential fo te fo internal ciwc defence 
on which depends the solidarity and souo economic and politics] 

P ogress of the nation It is the sj i it of mtional solidarity and national 
consciousness among people which m fact, keeps the nation safe from 
any external danger Fdttcation thus deserves priority rncr men 
defence This dimension of educational potent al i ectessnates that 
education should be placed on concurrent list and that am measure of 
national economy should not atTect the march of educational develop 
ment The declaration of National Policy on Education also require* 
education to he concur ent subject so as to ensure uniform pattern of 
general education at the first lead education Tie programme of 
vocationahsation shall have to cater to not onl> the regional manpowc' 
n ee j s but also to the national manpontr need, Lniforra slan birds of 
unde graduate raid post graduate adoration »h.ch are scngli. to k 
brought IUOJ Lmserslty Grants Comm, ssioo also re, pores eonco-ruie, 
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stage, thus, will be the very backbone of the total educational system 
in the sense that it will provide to the nation needed intermediary 
supervisory skills in the sectors of our public, social and economic activi- 
ties. It is therefore, inevitable that a huge school to school and stage to 
stage programme of educational and vocational guidance must be taken 
up cn a State-wide scale in every stage prior to the implementation of 
the higher secondary stage which will produce personnel of employable 
skills. This badly requires that a strong, well-equipped and adequately 
staffed educational and vocational guidance wing must form an integral 
part of the Directorate of Higher Secondary Education or the Board of 
Higher Secondary Education. 

It has been pointed out earlier that vocationalisation is the inter- 
departmental and inter-sectorial activity. This is more true for higher 
secondary stage also which aims at manifold diversification of education 
at this stage with a view to ensuring needed blue-collar and supervisory 
manpower to the nation. Higher Secondary stage, therefore, should be 
considered an interdepartmental and inter-sectorial project having area 
of collaboration with various Directorates, e.g. agriculture, health, 
social welfare, police, panchayat and community development, industry, 
-finance, education, general administration, etc. This necessitates a full- 
lledged and adequate started Directorate of Higher Secondary Education 
as the very first condition of the implementation of higher secondary 
stage. Neither the Directorate of Education nor the Directorate of 
Technical Education will prove competent to do justice to this huge 
specialised task. It is really surprising how the Ministry of Education' 
and Social WelEare could miss this very important administrative points 
Along with the educational and vocational guidance wing, a research 
unit and the unit of manpower, employment and training also should 
necessarily he attached to the Directorate of Higher Secondary 
Education. With a view to building up interchange of ideas and 
ensuring adequate provision of placements of trainees for practical 
experiences, all sectors of economy will have to be taken into full 
confidence. It should be remembered that without taking these sectors 
into confidence, the purpose of higher secondary stage will be defeated. 
It is. therefore, necessary that a high status State Advisory Council of 
the Higher Secondary Education consisting of representatives of various 
concerned sectors should be set up in each State. The note of the 
Ministry lias not given due thought to this aspect of this stage. 

The mm.st.yv, *>uggcstion to develop a concurrent progrr.mme of 
v nationalisation rhuuM he considered Welcome at this juncture when 
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regeneration, problems of poverty, colonial, sro peace and development 
etc trie measures suggested b> them ,n the form of jonth movements 
and national service scheme Mill prove too mrapaMe to eradicate such 
major deficiencies 

At a time when our university education simply contributes towards 
Aggravating the problems of elucated unemployment and vouth unrest 
which emanates from disappointment forced inertia and frustration due 
to their consciousness that they are burden to their jn ents and society 
it is not understood how the Commission hopes to purge our university 
education oif its major deficiency through yough movements which if 
attempted, will take a surp ismgly negative direction The note does 
not reflect the required boldness to resolutions our higher education 
and transforming the same from high verbalism to socially, economi 
cnlty nnd politically usefulactmsm If u e cannot re vol u ti on i se ou r college 
and university education it will be better for the nation to save crores 
of rupees of the public revenue and parents by simply closing those 
erstwhile British University models with all the colleges affiliated with 
them The matriculates will lose nothing bj this closure, thej will rather 
be benefited by saving themselves from white collar mentality and from 
all the vices which we see today m our so-called collegians, and by join 
mg some productive activity for the growth of our national prosperity 
Money saved by this closure will be bette utilised for making twelve 
year schooling really purposeful and functional and by creating library 
and laboratory facilities for real talents to grow through self-efforts and 
self-study which is the best study If these institutions of higher edu 
cation are to survive, they must ofer polyvalent blended general and 
vocational education of multy-entry multi exit nature in context of 
national needs and individual aspirations and aptitudes 


The note for changing the present system of cvalution drastically 
comes simply as a lip-solace measure to curb the evils of public cxa 
minations, but our experience of the internal marking scheme which is 
reflected on the mark sheets issued by universities does not generate 
any hope for improvement High standard of objective and professional 
honestj and impartiality should be onsured prior to reformate .be eva 
lntton procedure and setting up autonomous colleges V» etaluamo 
innovation requires application m right earnest of the ne» learn, g- 
onented class room techniques 

Similarly, the statement -Small colleges with an enrolment of 
, 5 00 uhich are located in rural areas would be covered under 

less than 50C ^ [or or, eutation touaids rural [ roblems or they 
eould SP be C 'conver.ed into rural polytechnics does not seem substantial 
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so far a s the special p ogramme of orientation towards rural problem 
is concerned The second alternat ne of converting such colleges into 
rural polytechnics is a w elcome proposition This p-ocess w ill make these 
institutions reallv useful to rural societv and will ensure an atmosphere 
of attitudal change ove from white colla" inclination to blue collar bent 
of mind from vain verbalism to functional activism The note assumes 
importance and worthwhileness by this verv useful proposition of 
converting colleges situated m rural areas into rural polytechnics 

The establishment of production enterprises and production units 
is really required m such conve ted polytechnics rathe than universities 
The commission s plea to regulate the present unplanned expansion 
of higher education is also worth accepting During the last twenty 
five years expansion of higher education has been tremendous and quite 
unnessessary Such an unplanned expansion has created uneconomic 
units of higher education and has laid a great strain on the Govt 
funds available for grant in-aid This situation should be seriously 
taken into account and such growth should be arrested at the earliest 
State Governments should take up this challenge with the firm deter 
Tarnation not to yield to any pressures 

The proposition for strengthening and improving facilities for 
correspondence part time and non formal education with a view 
to diverting 50 percent of the new entrants from formal education and 
institutions is useful in as much as it will lessen the blind rush 
towards college education but it will not be useful m changing the 
dy sEunctional nature of higher education unless the commission’s 
attempt to improve the course structure of the correspondence courses 
orienting them towards the needs of the community particularly 
the socially deprived sections becomes substantially successful Again 
it should be remembered that vocationalization must be linked up 
with the g owth of national economv and that fixing up the goal of 50 
percent fo this is rather too hasty and sounds like day dreaming 

The idea of open university which can undertake with the help of 
the latest educational techniques the preparation and introduction of 
courses geared to the needs of the backward sections and communities 
home wives migratory population people living m remote areas and 
the people already in employment is the most w elcome idea Care should 
be taken to devise really useful courses based on regional surveys of 
the social economic and psychological needs of the clientale of the 
open university 

The note is surprising! v silent on the teaching stal available m 
colleges The generation of learned and ever learning piofessors and 
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upto,h,e, over and il.ove reference bools ivuhMe the colleEe 

collee nT re ei,s,ms " 'th the espies, ve esp-.ns.on of 

rtleges, youths fresh from unitersit.es have continuous!) been recrui. 
ed during the last fifteen years tmh the result that the teaching staff 
m our colleges have failed to attract aud.ence of the classes the) teach 
Ihey cannot control the students These lecturers are no less respon 
s. e for the growing indiscipline and malpraitices in examinations in 
the field of highei education The recent development of the tactics of 
trade unionism among our young lecturers who appl) all sorts of 
practices, such as agitations dharams morchas ghenos etc for gratt 
f > m S their own interest without putting m hard labour for self stud} 
to keep them abreast with the latest developments in their subjects 
is really n matter of grave concern Students become prey to such 
tactics and go without sound education ultimate!} resorting to malpra 
ctices to get through the examinations under the very nose of the 
teachers This is the most serious situation It is surprising how this hard 
fact could esci t e the notice of the University Grants Commission 

Another equall} senous poblem in the field of higher education is 
psjchologital The teachers are inditerent to whether the students 
learn or not The transition of a student from the school stage to the 
college poses real psjchologtcal problem The student in a high school 
level has so far studied in a class of 10 to 50 students Teachers at 
the secondary education stage appl} teaching methods which the\ learnt 
in and have been practicing since their training in teacher training 
alleges They know ever} boy or girl in a class his or her problems 
difficulties and background and ha\e S}mpath} for him or her The 
inte -action between the teacher and the taught is \erv strong at 
school stage Under such an atmosphe«e the pupil feels secure and 
learns with recognition and confidence fducat.on is a h. polar process 
of interaction betw een the teacher and the tanglit This is the vety 
essence of nnj educative activity. This interaction is conspicuous bj 
>ts absence m colleges with a class of 1 00 or more students A pup. 
thrown from r.hss of 40 to 50 into a class of 12. ' I,s '!)“ 

in such a big class The lecturer delivers Ins lecture fr 
irrespective of whether the pupils mend to him or energies 

“f a liter teen-ager with over-flowing pfvysica ^ resu ) ls a 

is the mdst horrible phenomenon in our co D e TO lJe} S 

feeling of revolt and hatred towards studies « him throughout 

Of lectures, a one sided phenomenon ipute Sir g ,„, e ami 

!"s career ns an educand he slips into truancy, 
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ill wlnt now a -days happens at the door of the colleges This situation 
leads him to resort to guide books, sure suggestions and such easy 
literature during a feu days preceding the public examination If, at all, 
any lacunae remains m his performance m the elimination hall, 
where mass-copying is growing into a form of an usual phenomenon 
he pursues the answerbooks and knocks at the doors of the examtners 
All this is the result of lack of profundity and uptodate knowledge, lack 
of methods of interpersonal communication which can encourage learning 
efforts of the pupils, and lack of control over a class of about 12o on 
the part of our present lecturers of undergraduate colleges The note 
of the Commission is surprisingly silent on this vital issue Indeed, we 
are playing with the future of our growing youths who will shape 
the futute of this great democracy till 2125 A D The University Grants 
Commission as w ell as educational thinkers, planners and administrators 
should take up this issue very seriously and evolve strong and effective 
appropriate measures to eradicate these intolerable evils in face of the 
fact that mild measures like tutorials with a view to bringing m the 
process of inter-action m higher education have been rendered to a 
farce by the lecturers whose superfluous approach to tutorials has not 
attracted college students’ minds 

Work Experience 

The note on work experience prepared by the Ministry of Education 
and Social \\ clfarc for the consideration of the C A B E on November 
15 1971 contains amusing brainwaves It is really very interesting to 
read, hut as one stn tx thinking about implementing the concept ns 
depicted in the note one stands perplexed and starts asking oneself 
whether this is feasible At a time when most of our primary and 
secondary schools (teaching from standard I to X) have no facility to 
provide to children facilities in even one area and when State funds 
do not permit this proposition to oTer a series of areas of work 
experience appears simply utopian Some States have interpreted work 
experience as a craft and have prescribed in the sy llabus for standards 
1 to \ that the school will teach one craft out of the list given in 
the printed sy Halms hooks This is very surprising and e\en more 
astonishing is the fact that thev have not been able to provide funds 
for introduction of these crafts in all schools That work experience 
connotes one craft is a self defeating app oath and runs counter to 
the idea of work experience defined by the I dueation Commission 
The idea expressed in the note that work experience may amount to 
vocational training is also astonishing Work experience was never 
imagined bv the location Commission to amount to a process of 
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is to co»reCt the errors commuted m the past and taking the community 
m full confidence by wide use of mass-media, brochures, etc. This 
activity v ill help to develop schools as real community centres and 
will assign cultural value to our contemplated work e\perience 
programme The hrst thing that is required is to bring home to our 
teachers and head masters these potentialities of work expedience 
piOgramme. 

i The Ministry’s plea to utilise local artisans and mechanics as 
resource persons does not seem to be practical. Rural artisans and 
mechanics are mostly illiterate people They have no ability to express 
the techniques in words, though they can demonstrate the same 
Besides, these persons are too busy with their own workshops to spare 
any time for fulfilling this expectation The Ministry’s suggestion to 
utilise the services of discharged or retired military persons trained in 
various technical areas is worth considering for training teachers on 
job as well as pupils in classes or in woikshops attached to schools, 
although it is doubtful whether such services would be available m 
every school However, wherever such services are available, they 
should be availed of as a transitory measure till competent and devoted 
teachers for work experience are available in schools. 

Introduction of work experience programme as an integral part of 
general education, thus, is not so easy a problem as it appears to be. 
If we want to see that history does not repeat itself, we shall ha\e to 
take all measures very carefully and to gear Industrial Training 
Institutes as well as Agricultural schools towards teacher-training 
programmes required for introducing manifold work experience progta 
mmes m our schools at primary and secondary stages An appeal w ill have 
to be made to the community to provide workshop facilities in its 
schools out of voluntary contribution. It is only through such measures 
that We can ensure facilities for work experience programmes m 
every school at thL earliest; for, if the introduction of this worth 
wlule programme has to depend upon the availability of State funds, it 
will take years to do so Government can provide funds for the 
introduction of work experience to a limited number of schools 
every year subject to the availability of funds. It is, therefore, necessary 
to appeal to the community so as to realise this target simultaneously 
in all schools 

Some devotees of basic education scheme, promulgated by Mahatma 
Gandhi in the thirties of the present century are not prepared to 
accept work experience as a substitute of basic education which, accor- 
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ding to Gandhi, should be productive, craft centred ami self supporting 
for the school to the extent of meeting the tea the tost This is a 
matter of principle and opinions But child en of the age group 
6+ to 11 + cannot lie expected to product saleable p oducts The 
experience of introduction of spinning and wca\ing in baste sthools 
catering to the age-group 6 + to M + lns been disappointing in the 
sense that there was naturallj much wastage of raw materials and that 
the cloth, mats, etc, produced b\ the basic schools toul 1 not fetch 
desired return so as to meet the teacher cost Though it is not dcstrahk 
to enter into this controversy l>etween proponents of basic education 
nnd proponents of work experience, e forts should lx. madt to define 
work experience more clearly and nnaml iguouslv in the vontext of 
modem needs and developments If Gandhi were alive to daj he 
would have redefined basic education in the new national context 
because he hid a p agmatic app each to things happening 
in and out of the nation The staunch disciples of Gandhi should give 
careful thought to this and should extend their co ope ation in defining 
the term ’work experience’ clearh in the best national intere t rdueat.on 
is an ever growmg. ever changing process in newt context No one 
can ignore this fact I ducatio.nl thinkers and planners should devote 
their attention to redefining the term -work experience and should put 
an end to this controversy 


Urbanisation 

The world is facing a horrible ttnihetked procasi of heavy 
urbanisation The developing Mo M dso (aces the same problem on a 
different background Sociologists historians philoso, hers architects 
different backg mllch »o ,ied about this evergrotung 

economists and XnloW TWukce has fore.ast that the 

problem The |neglll| , olls y a „ I l the series of villages 

entire "orld mil be . ^ ^ n th „ s cre lt ,ng megalipolis 

between two metropolis forecast on the historical process of 

To>enbcc seems to have e total world population 

urbanisation 1 our thonsand years ago. nhenrt ^ ^ met „ p0 , 

nas only five crores ? firsl cen , llry D I slatted the total 

Babylon and Memphis ]e „ 00 ml il,on null no metropolis 

world population was ' e having a population of ten lakhs Thus 

Rome and Constantinople ea* having^ ^ ^ ^ 

in 2000 years the '™ r 1 ^ P h , s teen explosive the estimate for 
growth during the last 200 > f 1V e times more than 

the veas 2000 AD ^"Mc^olts like Tokyo New Vork 
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civilisation has grown into urban civilisation with the majority of the 
population residing in urban areas This is the result of heavy industria- 
lisation which is accentuated by strident scientific and technological 
growth Seventy five percent of the total population of U S A to day 
resides m u ban a eas while eighty percent of British population is 
urban population In Russia, only forty-four percent of the total 
population resides m ru al areas Thus in the industrialised western 
countries the area and population of cities are ever expanding and evef- 
mcreasing In the beginning of the p esent centuTy, about one-third of 
total population in the west was urban population while by the end of 
the centu v seventy five percent of the population will be urbanised 
They are how eve , alert and consciously striving to maintain balance 
between natu e and civilization and to combat problems of social tension 
and pollution and ecological problems According to damagogic 
estimates the population in metropolis like Tokyo and Sanghai will be 
between 20 to 30 million each m the year 2000 A D As the great poet 
Ode put it individual frustration, tyranny and preplexion have become 
synonymous to life itself in these big metropolis, be it Tokyo, New 
York, Sanghai or London 

Suitable Technology 

The developing countries of the world are confronted with quite 
different set of senous and ho rible problems of rush towards cities 
from villages Bombay receives in every seven minutes one new comer 
in search of bread earning This simply aggravates the problem of 
foot-path or hutment dwellers In Bombay itself 2 5 million persons 
live in unhealthy hutments and 5 million persons ate footpath dwellers 
Similar is the condition at Calcutta, Madras etc This situation creates 
challenging problems of socio-economic dimensions and unhealthy, 
antisocial practices continuously growing in nature as well as 
perplexities Life is becoming more and more unsecure as unchecked 
urbanisation grows in developing countries Episodes of pick-pocketmg, 
kidnapping, anti social tra'ficwg and what not are borubly recurrent 
This also creates huge ecological problems due to density and pollution 
of air Lrbamsation in developing countries is, thus, not only attributa 
ble to industrialisation alone but it is more attributable to the 
dysfunctional educational systems which are the ramnants of colonialism 
from which these countries have been recently freed Rural modemisa 
lion and decentralisation of industries m a big way, along with elective 
impetus to agro industrial development and handicrafts, is the only 
way out 
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The ecologhts. unci Manists are much worried at the fact that 
pollution of air affects the atmoshere and results in irregular rainfall 

in view oi ,he fac " ih; " m ° K ,i,an wm mm “>" 
people have to survive solely, on monsoon sky. The problem, thus 

affects one fourth of the world population to-day. All developing 
countries should take serious note of this fact and plan 'their own 
economy and ’develop their own suitable technology so as to combat 
these evils. The tendency of. borrowing technology from the advanced 
countries shall have to be checked and arrested by these nations if 
they want to survive with self-respect and self-reliance and without 
evils which' may' grow to the extent of ruining them. IMmd rush 
towards modern technology of the advanced countries and indiscrimi- 
nate use thereof 'will lead these nations to the valley of self- 
destruction. Every nation has its own individuality and problems which 
should be solved in its own way suited to its culture and stage of 
development. India also has to be alert towards this vital issue. We 
should guard against importing the Russian l or American technology 
which lays stress on horse power in view of person to land ratio 
obtaining in these countries. With threfe times more land than India 
has, population in America is one-third >of Indian population. This 
population ratio will go on changing in view of our present growth 
rate showing inclination from 2.5 percent towards 3 percent, despite 
vast family planning programmes. We shall have, therefore, to devise 
and evolve our own technology suited to our conditions which demand 
harmony between horse power and muscle power. This is not 
impossible for Indian talents. The only thing required is to search 
' scientific talents to provide nth and full educational programmes ro 
them and to extend, mo*;t liberally, fullest facilities of laboratory or 
work-shop, full financial provision fyf experimentation and designing. 

If this is done, there is no doubt that India will emerge ns a nation 
capable of solving ber own. problems including Coo! problem with the 
Indian technology developed by her own scientific talents. At the same 
time, India will be in a position to save harself from the ecological 
catastrophe b) bringing in harmony between roan and nature. Japan is 
a glaring example before the developing countries. Tins poses a big 
challenge to our educational and economic thinlers and planner s. 

1 The world is teeing to-day sc.ial, economic and political crisis and 
instability The main forces responsible for this position relate to the 
1 .„ r M wide scarcity of agricultural, industrial and financial resources. 
worM " de scarcity ^ serial resources 

provided by mother Earth. This extrawganr. still continues. The « 0 - 
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nomies of most of the countries of the world nrc facing extra -ordinary 
inflation, un parallel! in human history, am! industrial stagnation. The 
fuel policy adopted by Arab Countries recently has added fuel to the 
fire. This situation is explosive in senses more than one. It poses 
restraint to developing nation’s endeavours for economic growth. This 
would result in everwidening gap between developed and developing 
countries. Developing African and Asian countries have often to suffer 
from natural calamities like floods and draughts. India is not an 
exception to this. We are even more adversely affected by this situa- 
tion in view* of prevailing unchecked inflation, vast unemployment and 
the atmosphere of industrial turbulance created often by unionist 
activities which arc supported !y some political parties and scarcity 
of i power which adversely affects agriculture; industry and trades. We 
aspire for speedy solution, of our social and economic problems to 
the stature of the developed countries in the shortest possible span, 
while these hurdles to our progress are aggravated by over-increasing 
mass of unemployed and under- employed and more seriously by the 
scarcity of foreign exchange and internal investment. We must review 
our economic system, industrial technology, agrarian technology and 
processes, and more so, Ouf educational structure in this national context 
and should revise all programmes keeping in view that borrowed techno- 
logy of advanced countries will lead us to becoming a prey to neo- 
colonialism and that we must utilise and develop our own talents for 
national reconstruction through restructuring our economy by our own 
technology which would harmonise man with nature and would lead us 
to achieve the goal of progressive socialism as preached by the late 
Pandit jaw’aharlal Nehru, trying as far as possible to reach the ideal 
of Sarvodaya preached by Mahatma Gandhi. A laliour-ccncentratecl 


economy must develop its own muscle- oriented technology. This 
requires a lot of research work, experimentations, tryouts and bold 
resolutions to evolve it through the process of trial and error, of 
course, by developing and facilitating our own talents. Education which 
is adored as an agent of change, has to play this very important role. 
Needless to stress that our present educational structure and 
programmes will ha\e to be drastically changed, rather revolutionalised 


so as to substitute capitalist and dependent technology by Indian tech- 
nology, suited to our ideals and socialistic pattern of society, by our 
own talents and resources which will enable India to grow into a self 
reliant nation which may lead developing countries from darkness to 
light by setting a worth emulating example. India has a great role to 
play on the plane of international reconstruction and this is possible 
poly by boldly restructuring education^ 1 
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Challenges 

The coming century has ahead) started easting its shadow The 
growth of metropolis into megalipohs obviously reduces the nnlk land 
TOihbfe to mwktnd The West has started facing the pro! lem of 
finding out alternative sources for food procurement The) are expen 
menting on marine agriculture in a big na\ Ttaenh f«t centurv A D 
will necessitate production of food stuff from lifeless and inorganic 
raw materials Scientists m London have successfully experimented on 
preparing artificial meat which contains more p otem than natural 
mutton and at the same time is less costlier Scientists in Trance are 
busy getting protein !>) applwng chemical process on petrol \no«her 
problem is of ecological nature According to ecolog), man requires 
grassland admeasuring twent) five square feet per capita at minimum 
in order to get sufficient o\)gen The unchecked growth of urbamsn 
tion has rendered this impossible in evergrowing urban areas This 
poses a serious problem before us in In ha Befo e we come to such 
a situation we must review the present economic trends and channelise 
them into health) directions b\ restructuring our cconomj 


The seiond half of the present centur> has witnessed man made 
sub planets rotating m the space Space science is miking tremendous 
progress all Over the wo Id India also has entered into space 
technology B) the end of the centurj the mind* of man made 
space ships will be moving over the Earth which will |»e like a village 
where to ircet and talk with an) villager from out K ni to the other 
is a minutes job These space ships will have rcvohitiomrv cfect on 
social linguistic and economic relationship among the citircnries of 
the world The use of cybernetics will It nn usual chil) routine of 
human life m the twent) first center) which will have to exj lore 
places other .h-m the Garth for human huh lution Hen to .fly 
economists socioligists ■ml politicians accept this M Aw of 
strident demagogic growth fmi thej have no " • « « 

,i me social illness As the hie thinker and Insto iun II G \V ells , ut 
„ future histon »>1I Ic W-cnnce belnecn catas.ro, In. s and educe 
L \\e must he tnntious to guard against these coming ills and 

a ecm'onr rising generation to face the coming cm null all future 

1 ! P , strain India must pla) her vital role in this situation 
Sh T 1 ‘f mid through revolutionising her educational astern rise to her 
and should, 6 comm ,„ d „, ,he Uajs of Hu Mini and Mutavir 

least stature , n(ln comc s forward ssith this ness dimension 

and Fniperor Ashol^ ^ ^ „( Gandhi. I nddha an I 

Mtltwr 1 The real Indian rnlmre and phdosophv which hasc tuslamed 
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this country throughout the medieval dark age and adversities in modem 
history can only save the world from slipping into the above mun- 
itioned catastrophies. This may sound to some as eulogizing utopia; 
but, in the present international context, the only way of hope can 
emanate from future India, it she comes out of her internal trifles, 
gains real democratic solidarity, purged off any sort of hero-worship, 
and boldly restructures her educational system and programmes. 
A great challenge indeed to our educational planners, thinkers and 
] executors, , 

Prc -School Education 

1 During the post-independence India, rather throughout our 
educational ' history, we have criminally imposed ’ tyranny of 
monotony, connivance and helplessness on our innocent children of 
the age group 4 to 6. Pre-school education has been unpardonably 
neglected by the Government as well as the communities. Govern- 
mental resources are usually employed in fulfilling the Constitutional 
Directive for boys and girls between 6-14 and in other stages of 
formal education, leaving a little lip-sympathy assistance to the 
voluntary efforts of pre-school education. Rural communities, contain- 
ing majority of illiterate members have also remained inert to this 
stage which marks very sensitive and formative age-group. Experts 
from 23 countries agreed at a Unesco meeting, held on February 16 
to 20, 1970 in Paris and held an unanimous view that education, as at 
present, does not meet modem demands and the concensus was that 
education should be a cradle-to -grave process and that formal educa- 
tion shoold start earlier as in Soviet Union. Soviet children learn 
algebra at an age when our children leam only arithmetic. The United 
Nations General Assembly proclaimed the Rights of the Child on 
November 20, 1959 as under : J 

“ The declaration of the Rights oE the Child to the end that he 

may have a childhood happy and enjoy for his own good and for the 

good of society the rights and freedoms herein set forth, and calls 
upon parents, upon men and women as individuals and upon voluntary 
organisations, local authorities and national governments to recognize 
these rights and strive for their observance by legislative and other 
measures progressively taken in accordance with the following 

principles : ° 

Principle: 1 

The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this Declaration 
Every child, without any exception whatsoever, shall be entitle^ to 
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these rights without distinction or disc,™ nation on account of race 

co our, sex, language religion poll,, cal or o, her opinion 

h“s family" 1 pr °P ert * or other status whether of himselt or of 


Principle 2 

The child shall enjoy special protection and shall ! e given 
opportunities and facilities by law and by other means to enable him 
to develop physically mentally, spiritual!) and social!) in a htalih) 
and normal manne and in conditions of freedom and dignity In the 
enactment of laws for this purpose, the best interest of the child 
shall be the paramount consideration 

Principle 3 

The child shall be entitled from his birth to a name and a 
nationality 


Principle 4 

The child shall enjoy the benehts of social security He shall be 
entitled to grow and develop in health, to tins end special care and 
protection shall be provided both to him and his mother including 
adequate pre natal care The child shall have the right to adequate 
nutrition housing, recreation aud medical services 


Principle 5 

The child who is physically, mentally or socially handicapped 
shall be given the special treatment, education and care required by 
his particular condition 


Principle 6 

The child for the full and harmonious development of his persona 
lily needs love and understanding i/c shall nberucr faille grow 
up in the care and under the responsibility of his parents and m any 
case, m an atmosphere of affection and of moral and material security 
A child of tender years shall not save m exceptional circmn stances, 
L separated from Ins mother Society an, I Ibe public authorities shall 
have the .Hit) to estend particular care to children nilhom a family 
and to those » ithont adequate means of support. I’aymcUI of Slate 
and other assistance towards the maintenance of chiH-en of larje 
families is desirable 


r " nC ‘f! L.dd is entitled to receive cdnculion. which sHIl be free and 

comX* * ,b 
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education which will promote his general culture, and enable him, on 
a basis of equal opportunity, to develop his ability, his individual 
judgment, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, to become 
a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding principle of 
those responsible for his education and guidance; that responsibility 
lies in the first place with his parents. 

‘The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation which 
should be directed to the same purposes as education* society and 
the public authorities shall endeavour to promote the enjoyment of 
this right. 

Principle 8 

The child shall, in all circumstances, be among the first to receive 
protection and relief. 

Principle 9 

The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, cruelty 
and exploitation. He shall not be the subject oE traffic in any form. 

The child shall not be admitted to employment before an appro- 
priate minimum age; he shall in no case be caused or permitted to 
engage in any occupation or employment which would prejudice his 
health or education, or interfere with his physical, mental or moral 
development. 

Principle 10 

The child shall be protected from practices which may foster racial, 
religious and any other form of discrimination. lie shall be brought 
up in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship among people, 
peace and universal brotherhood, and in full consciousness that his 
energy and talent should be devoted to the service of his fellow men. 

Government at the Centre and in the States as Well as the local 
communities should introspect themselves to find an answer to the 
question : what ha\e we done to ensure the Rights of the child so 
thoughtfully declared by the United Nations General Assembly seventeen 
years ago ? The plight of Indian children, especially children of pre- 
school age is too obvious to be narrated. No substantial action, however 
has so far been taken in this direction, except a few voluntary and 
private efforts to start pro-school educational institutions in urban and 
scmt-urbnn areas and a few programmes of Balwadies, undertaken by 
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agencies like Social V elfare Board In private pr e primary schools the 
fees are so prohibitive that the ch.ldren of the low and middle income 
group cannot join them Governmental assistance which is always 
subject to the availability of funds to pr e primary institutions not 
charging fees or charging nominal fees is too meargre to maintain 
such institutions by voluntary agencies The result is that millions of 
Our child tn of the age group 4 6 while away their time in the activi 
tits and directions which attract them or encourage the r response 
These activities are free will aimless activities which do not help 
shaping the personality of the child in the desired manner 

In an educational structure visualized by the Education Commission 
(1964 66) the first stage is a pre school stage oE one to three years 
i c relating to the age group 3 to 6 years In this regard the Commi 
sston stated Recently the educational importance of this stage is 
bung increasingly realised Modem resources have shown that the years 
between three and ten are of the greatest importance in the child s 
physical emotional and intellectual de\clopment It has also been found 
that children who have been to a pre primary schools have better progress 
at the primary stage and help m reducing wastage and stagnation The 
modern trend in educational poliq therefore is to emphasise pro 
primary education especially for children »nh unsatisfactory home 
background Tins is the direction m "hich »e also should move '• 
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ment Administration which taken together, ran about 20,000 Balvvadies 
having total enrolment of about 600,000. The progress is no doubt 
small in relation to our goals, but it makes a tremendous advance 
over earlier achievements.” 

This reveals the situation in its proper perspective. During the 
span of fifteen years alter independence, the total direct expenditure 
on p'e-primary education increased from 0.1 percent to 0.2 percent. 
How could the Commission consider this as a process gaining 
popularity ? This considerably negligble progress -is not due to popu- 
larity but it is attributable to arousal of mass consciousness about the 
importance of pre-pfimary education in urban areas. The increase in 
enrolment from 28000 to 2,50,000 should appear dwarfish to any 
onlooker as he compares this with the fact that 32 percent of our popu- 
lation i.e. about 200 million persons form urban population in India and 
that Bombay Metropolis which had population worth 59 lakhs in 
1970-71 has at present population of 70,73,000. Even assuming that 
about one-tenth of our total population falls within the age group 4-6 
years, the population of this age-group at present would be 65 million 
out of whom 2,50,000 attend pre-primary schools, i.e., about 62.5 million 
children in this formative and very important age-group are out of 
pre-primary schools. The Balwadis run by Social Welfare Board and 
Community Development Administration are not at all comparable to 
the concept of pre-primary schools. They are more recreational than 
educational centres foe children who cannot be looked after by their 
parents who arc busy with their fields and cattle. Comparing the enrol- 
ment of 2,50,000 in pre-primary schools with the enrolment in Class I 
in 1961-62 which was 12,384,000, one would stand convinced that We 
have criminally neglected children of this age-gioup, we have connived 
at the vital suggestion made in the Sargeant Report (1944) and that 
the Education Commission have taken too mild a note of the position 
of p re -primary education in India by saying, "The progress is no 
doubt small in relation to our goals." and have really missed their duty 
of giving an objective and critical opinion on the problem when they 
added to this statement, 'but it makes a tremendous advance over 
earlier achievements.’ This is really deplorable as it simply reveals the 
timidity of the Commission to criticize the governmental policies 
regarding p •e-school education. The Commission’s recommendations to 
augment the growth of preprimary education in setting up state -level 
centre for the development of pre-primary education attached with 
State Institutes of Education, establishment and conduct of pte- 
pnmary education by private enterprise, encouragement to experimen- 
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Mion, particularly in devising less costly methods of extending pre- 
prttnary education the establishment of children's phv-i nitres inctoe 
aasoaation with the primary schools, ett. are half-hearted and to use a 
ntrong word, self-deceiving-in view of their statement, “Modem 
researches have shown that the years betneea three aad ten are of 
the- greatest importance in the child's physical, emotional and 
intellectual development," The impact of the recommend itions of the 
Commission is desirable in the uetghtage given to pre-primary 
education imthe two Five Year Plans succeeding the Commission's 
Repbrj. The Commission’s recommendation to get pre-primnrr schools 
established and conducted by private enterprise is quite su, locating to 
tbe growth of pre-primary education in this countiv. The Commission, 
which could boldly advocate couann school system fo fo.mil school 
stages, is not in favour of common pre-primary school system to !*• 
adopted all ‘over the .State. This recommendation, made for the reasons 
best known to the learned members of the Education Commission, 
runs counter to the interest of children of lower and middle income 
groups and jtence, counter to the Declaration of the Rights of the 
child by' the ( General Assembly of the United Nations in 1959. As 
stated earlier, private enterprise charges heavy fees which limit s the 
right of the ckild to equal educational oppo.tunities and encourages 
elitist system of education; For such a situation will enable children 
of the rich to get admission to pre prima.y schools which will mould 
their personalities and attitudes in such a ( way as would enable them 
to rank favourably in primary, secondary and higher ednmtion. Thus, 
thts suggestion uits at the very root of the universal Right 
of the child to grow through appropriate eduction at the stage 
of infancy and augurs ill for tht. children of lower an ( mhWfc income 
croup thus resulting ultimately in widening the gap Ivmcen the rich 
Ll tie poor fetavse chiwtvnot rtervhwill faro fetter at all .tag,. «l 
«h, ration and will fe favourably pl-util ar vamara and v.ttws m 

' •-„« tn children of other Sections who are in me. -whelming 
l0 n ipan sontoch I ldren ^n. ioa ^ ^ throtn OJJt hy 


majority. Such a recommendation should hww 
educational world of India, fen it « -Ml, 

,• .i.etinv that we could not reil«« the - * • . 

Hr— nda,ion ( vhichi S rapitalisti. and agatn., ot, napoort 
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voluntary and missionary agencies and it is a terrific experience of 
even the rich and highly placed officials to get their children admitted 
to these pre-school educational sections in cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Ahmedabad and even in growing small-size corporation 
areas like Baroda. The exploitation of the parents of young kids 
between 4 and 6 years of age by the voluntary and missionary agencies 
running kindergarten or montessori classes has reached its intolerable 
heights. The Commission should have considered this situation and 
should not have left pre-school lea r ning at the mercy of private enter- 
prise. They should have clearly alerted governments and selfless 
voluntary organisations to shoulder the responsibility to develop this 
basically useful stage. 

Pre-school education must be recognised as a constituent part of 
the total school system. We cannot afford to waste the precious two 
years of our millions of infants in urban as well as in rural areas. 
In an age w hen science and technology have been progressing at 
unprecedented rate and when this has started affecting human life in 
all its aspects, including values of life, w e have to evolve an appropriate 
nnd comprehensive educational system with a view to ensuring well- 
informed, dynamic future citizens. The span of formal education in 
human life cannot be increased upward and the present span of 
education is not sufficient to achieve this goal. If \\e miss this very 
‘important phase of life i. e. infancy, we shall prove ourselves guilty 
of not providing suitable and adequate educational opportunities to the 
future citizens of India. By utilizing this most important stage of 
Wna We, we can have seventeen years’ general educational 
programme instead of fifteen years’ formal educational programme 
visualised by the Education Commission and with this new programme 
we can mould efficient, dynamic citizenry with healthy attitudes and 
adaptability through life-long Icarntng. Educational thinkers and 
planners as well as local communities cannot afford to continue neglec- 
ting pre-school educational programme. We must concentrate our 
c‘, torts on this important issue right now- and should cater to this 
stage adequately m our plm and non-plan budgets. 

Student Indiscipline 

The growing problem of student indiscipline has grown into a 
constant headache for heads of secondary schools, particularly 
principals of undergraduate colleges, heads of higher technical 
institutions, Vice-Chancellors of Universities, governments and society 
at Urge. Any small event disliked by students immediately becomes a 
cause of mo!*ocmcy m educational institutions and universities. Strikes 
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and ghe aos sometimes even assaults have become common recurring 
events The present jouth has a tendency to gi.t more importance and 
independence He immediately affirms himself against any sort of 
authoritarianism be it in school at home or in society The authonta 
rian classroom atmosphere and discipline arouses his disgust towards 
learning He ts not interested m over aueing methods of teaching He 
is not interested m a school programme winch does not appeal to his 
emotions likings and hopes Any programme w h ch segregates him 
from his natural social emotional environment is abho red by him Any 
dictation from a teacher or a parent is rebounded by his open 
opposition or silent indifference The rules of discipline binding him 
to do this and not to do that provoke him Fitted in the rigid time 
table and currtculla accompanied by examination o lented superfluous 
informative teaching eTorts he sits bo^d m the lifeless class 
Superfluous coculYictilar planning does not attract him as it appears 
to him imposed and not related to his life Although the <anL is no 
more seen in schools the present frame of the school frustrates him 
from the vety first day he enters the school The lack of programme* 
fo emotional initiation and mental preparedness m the process of 
leading the child from its home to school sows the very seeds of the 
future indiscipline display &i by him as it grows from boyhood to 
adolescence stage Tho adolescents m schools do not desire to sulmit 
to social taboos and school rules The ideal of paealo cntric education 
so enthusiastically and substantially advanced by 1 csWlofM has still 
remained imprisoned m the four walls of the lech. e hall of teacher 
education colleges We have not yet realised tint »e can iwur expect 
to impose adult standards on the growing children 
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t mining and are indifferent to the modem developments in contents and 
technologies of various subjects. They are stable and safe in service 
irrespective of what and how they teach and how they should teach. 
This stability in this greatest public industry employing the largest 
army of men and women, perhaps second to defence personnel, has 
resulted in inertia among teachers in schools and colleges as well. 
Recent development of trade-unionism among teachers has strengthened 
this tendency, with the result that educational programme at present 
are not even so effective as they were a generation ago in the hands 
of permanent, devoted and seasoned teachers. It is no wonder that 
pupils feel a vast gap between the life around them in home and 
community and life at school with such irresponsible superfluous teachers. 
With such an army of teachers we cannot hope to see education as ‘an 
agent of change, not even a receiver of change outside the school 
world though most relevant to modern life. Students are, therefore, not 
interested in the classroom monotonous and lifeless teaching. The 
experience of even the seminars, of refresher courses, in-service training 
and summer institutes for teachers has so far yielded little benefit to 
the field because of this inertness and insincerity on the part of teachers. 
New programmes in the school or new contents in subjects, revised 
only rarely in a world which ordains that school curricula should be 
put to an ever- changing process in context with modem davelopments 
in knowledge and educational technology, meet with horrible failure 
due to the inability of teachers to teach them and their indifference 
to imbibe them through training programmes organised by governments 
and other voluntary agencies, although the primary responsibility to up- 
date oneself rests on teachers. The experience in Gujarat has been quite 
revealing in this respect. The school syllahii were revised on the pattern 
suggested by the Central Syllabus Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Gujarat under the chairmanship of the Minister of Education in 
1963 and from 1965 onwards after the publication of the general report of 
the Committee under the title * Scheme for the Reconstruction of the school 
curriculum in the State of Gujarat". The Committee recommended for 
the school pattern of 7+3+2+3 (higher education) i. e . 12 years’ school 
pattern in the year 1964 during which Education Commission also reco- 
mmended the same pattern in the general popular term 10+2+3 in the 
year 1966. The revised syllahii were gradually implemented beginning 
with lower classes from June 1968. A statewide programme of orienting 
teachers and supervisors to the new approach, objectives and content 
through State Institute of Education and other agencies was launched 
J^Core the new syllabus was introduced. This has remained a continuous 
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recurring process with the introduction of the new syllabus in even, 
tpper standard. In the year 1975 the first cycle of 7+3 was over with 
he introduct.oi o! the new syllabus in standard X. There nas a great 

education Tl 0 ' ' he aca, ? emic Y™' 1W4-75 as the secondary 

on Board of Gujarat declared the uniform pattern of public 
examination to be held at the end of Standard X in March, 1976. The 
pomts publicly raised by various persons and groups, among whom 
teachers, too, were a party, were generally that teachers were not well- 
prepared with the new syllabus, especially in Science and Mathematics, 
that pupils will be put to -great inconvenience and loss if a uniform 
pattern of public examination was imposed upon them, that a wide choice 
should be o.Tered by offering mote subjects etc. This attitude which wa s 
mainly on account of deficiency, inertness and lack of endeavours to learn 
the new contents thoroughly and teach the same effectively on the pan 
of teachers resulted in forcing the Gujarat State Secondary Education 
Board to include some 25 more subjects and to dilute new 
Science and new Mathematics by allowing students to offer Science at 
Home in option to the prescribed disciplinary sciences and Commercial 
Arithmetic and uniform pattern of general education has had to be given 
up and a retrograde step detrimental to the interests of students had 
per force to be taken by Secondary Education Board. This is the result 
after spending enormous human and material resources for the effective 
implementation of the new syllabus. Teachers in Gujarat thus criminally 
failed to catch up and implement the new syllabus, specially in Science 
and Mathematics. Now that the Higher Secondary stage had to begin from 
June, 1976 u hen standard XI would start working in school as per schedule 
the same teachers’ unionist mentality was horribly revealed through 
various statements made by them at the bottom of which the fear of 
retrenchment was 'the only fear. 

, How can education prosper rYr s sita&tkm at nhkh iescheis instead 
of students endeavour to establish themselvesas a vested interest in the 
field? How can the national economy and culture prosper with such teach- 
era who agitated for their rights ami better emoluments without doing 

any justice to students by teaching properly and throughly uhat the) 

are expected to teach according to the curricula by the State 
Government ? ' ru; ' Jc anJ mischievous in the sense that 


, ' betrayal to the interest of our rising generation. 

Students would naturally emulate their insincere teachers and "OnM 

Students t ; studies and would resort to indiscipline, 

•"t t *0^ ofr S cbws »wch .* - .0 — . 

Trim their elan vital which cannot perm,, them to s,t silent an 
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inactive. Here lies the root of sbhool and college -.indiscipline. When 
teachers in advanced countries utilise the vacation perio<i for increasing 
their professional efficiency by attending various workshops, refresher 
courses, seminars, subject-planning groups etc. or by self-study in 
university reference libraries, Indian teacher not only whiles away 
vacation period in idle pursuits but agitates during working days also 
by organising processions, dharnas, morchas, strikes etc. for gratification 
of their material interests. How* in such an atmosphere can we expect 
ever-fenewing, ever-changing, dynamic educational system which can 
stimulate interests in students and prepare them for life in future ? 
Educational programmes which cannot have mutual inter-relationship 
and harmony between life in school and life in the community are 
bound to result into indiscipline. 

Generation Conflicts 

Gap betwiven the decaying and growing generations is widening in 
the later half of the present century due to technological revolution 
which has continued causing changes in Values and conditions of life 
and social conditions. Older generation is very slow, rather indifferent 
in welcoming such changes which appear drastic to them, while the 
young generation is prone to imbibe these changes in their life and 
becomes the torch-bearer of social reforms. Any attempt by older 
generation to deter the youth from following this new revolution 
results in conflict between the old and the young and ultimately results 
in youth unrest which has an impact on teenagers in schools and colleges. 
The uncompromising attitude of the older conservative generation is, 
thus, one of the causes of indiscipline in schools and colleges. 

Tremendous growth oE education -expansion in all stages of .education 
has resulted in younger generation of Head-Masters for whom it is 
very difficult to control the staff of his colleagues who are secure with 
their state-level trade unionist associations. The 'existence of 
seasoned, well-equipped with knowledge and technique' of educational 
administration, self -discipline and devoted head masters is experienced 
at a few places only. That generation is also nearing retirement. This 
position has led to disintegration in school administration, gfoupism 
and indiscipline among teachers which affects school discipline 
adversely. This unprecedented expansion has resulted in large classes 
and congestion in schools, especially in urban areas, where the school 
appears like a factory with its monotomy. No co-curriculiar programmes 
for the balanced and harmonious growth of the personalities of the 
students are planned in the real sense and spirit. The existence of the' 
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liZ\TTe S , a T S rt S ProMemS ° f disclpl.„e.'fe»r a good deal „f 

dkcill V:TZ , < T T " "" St<:<, “ -»“>«* classroom 

laesiitc behi H • m "" 8 f “ °' even i» r sonal attention to pupils 
thS l, ' S f!' 1 • “ Ch a ■*>«• Cortotlh are hurriedly nm 
^ Che teacliet ntth no ,« at ids disposal to check' and 
scertam whether pupils have grasped the units-targets or not 
standards of education are ultimately deteriorating Annua] eamination 
IS rendered to * farce in Indian schools, especially at the stage of 
elementary education. The pupils, thus, promoted are at a loss to grasp 
the syllabus of the new class. This position is reflected in the results 
of the public examinations which ar e about 50% with all the malpractices 
'\hich are open secet now -a -days. This all leads to strengthening the 
school and college indiscipline. 


The worst feature of this challenging problem is the exploitation 
of studftnt-indisciplme in schools anil colleges ly anti-social elements 
and political parties NaxaJite tendencies growing .among youths are the 
result of this exploitation The use of innocent and im mn(u<‘e students 
by political parties in organising proiessions, more has, agitation, ele, 
not only adds fuel to the fire, but is detrimental to our national destiny. 
Many political revolutions m developing Affo-Astan countries are 
attributable to this undesirable exploitation of teenagers by the political 
parties. A mature youth has every right to have his own political 
alliance with any party, but the present tactics of involving immature 
students in political agitations and of indoctrination of political ideo- 
logies into them by, some political parties angur ill for , the solidarity 
of Indian democracy. Such a process should be curbed and uprooted 
by all governments.- _ * ■ 


A. homes Botrepiet, Dep nty Director of Dllcsco on Educational 
planning wrote in UNESCO Features in December, 196s * “The attention 
accorded to voting people and their growing importance ami mdepen- 
deuce seem to be closely linked to the development of nn mdustml 
society, first in Eorope, and later throughout the world It » natiml 
that in a rapidly changing society the gap between the ’ , 

. , , . nooalation factor has recently added to this 

a'Smt on of ^Tchnnge. The young today ate no, oniy 
oronorticmately more nnmerc.es than they were twenty years ago, ,Jie> 

P P° . , rr _ f n , r * In the economy of consumer society as m»»t 

also play a far 1 ’rgerpatm h « Above all 

'« ««■ ,0 Tred ores S tel, nmliy .. represents an enviable stage 
r/s^o-fhng as we possibly can, ami winch ha. cr 
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sympathy. Thus, the main body of youth as such is reinforced by a host 
of sympathizers... In the attack launched by the young against adult 
society, students form the general staff and the shock troops. Their 
rebellion is, therefore, not an isolated phenpmenon; it is an example, and 
a particularly striking symptom, of the anxiety felt by young people m 
regard to a society which seems incapable of properly integrating them. 
The student revolt in the universities shows a certain basic unity, even 
though it takes widely different and sometimes contradictory forms. On 
one hand, the students want to be recognised as a broadly 
independent social group, on the other hand they oppose either violently 
or peacefully, a society and a culture, which rightly or wrongly, they 
consider to be absurd. 

“Students are challenging the whole fabric of present day society; 
they do not limit their demand to a few minor reforms, but all for a 
radical transformation. They share, with considerable or practical variants, 
a number of common ideas; distaste for the cheap glitter of a commercial 
society which leads to alienation in the, sociological and psychiatric 
senses of the word, questioning of a university education which aims 
at turning students into the future leaders of the alienated society, 
desire to give free rein to their imagination and instincts inspite of 
all ‘repressions’, refusal to separate work and leisure, and rejection of 
consumer culture. 

“It is probably on this point that the authorities, educators and 
adults 'in general fall into Serious errors of judgment. They 'readily 
admit that problems do exist, but they are reluctant to allow ihe young 
themselves to pose their problems. Here as in all 'other educational 
matters, they claim to know better; they themselves would ‘ like to 
pinpoint youth’s problems ( and ( to reduce them to what they would like 
them to be, to something which would f be 'comprehensible' and 
acceptable to them. , ' 

“The same story is repeated in one country after^another ; When 
disturbances arise, a handful of 'agitators’ or ‘ringleaders’ are singled 
out and carefully dissociated from the “vast majority of students’’ who 
are said to be reasonable { meaning here that their thoughts and those 
of adults are basically on the same wave-length. ) This so-called 
‘reasonable’ majority soon makes common cause with the ring leaders 
and unrest grows; the adults resort in turn to force and old-fashioned 
manoeuvring. It is a historical fact that repression never seems to 
have succeeded in providing a lasting solution to student problems. 
But manoeuvring, when it comes to education is no better: it ends in 
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creating mutual misunderstanding, increasing opposition, confusing the 
issue and, therefore, postponing a real solution. If there is one sphere 
m which it is impossible to cheat with' impunity, it i s certainly tlm 
of education. Perhaps that first step f towards the solution of the 
student problem should be for adults to stop and think about their 
own .attitudes,’ their secret fears, and their inhibitions in tl, c i r dealings 
with the younger generation, and so come to see, if not to accept, the 
young as they are, and not as they- the adult would tike them to he “ 
f» ’ t 

These extracts from the studied article of Jacques Rousquet are 
quite revealing and deserve careful consideration by all adults-parents, 
teachers, educationists, social workers and even political leaders' some 
of whom play the role of making the 'Ying-leaders’ and steering the 
student movements for their narrow self-aggrandisement. This filthy 
activity of politicising the 'student indiscipline is the nastiest of all 
political games being played by politicians, especially extremist 
anarchists. 


The same writer in his another article published in UNESCO 
FEACHERS in December 1969 has thrown more light on the issue by 
dwelling upon the constructive measures to allay the growing fear of 
student unrest as under 


** Rarely a year ago, student demonstrations were regarded as local 
incidents caused by special university or political conditions. To-day 
one,speaks with some justification of a world-wide movement; it has 
spread to . many different countries in all continents-inpitalist 
and socialist, liberal and authoritarian, rich and poor, if «c wish to 
turn to good use the ideas and forces released by the student unrest, 
w e must look more closely at what 'exactly the students themselves 
are asking for and what kind of university they would like to see in 
the future. Obviously their demands vary from one country to another 
and change between one crisis and the next. 


Suggesting remedial measures on this diagnosis of the problem, 
Jacques Rousquet states: 

“First of all, the students insist on their participation m the 
inMiinn thev receive. This is their fundamental claim, and, in « 

. * , • r « tU( Jcnts to-day. They demand a say m the creation of 

longer attshes students ^ wish \ D ^ ^ ^ ^ pWnp f 

reU.ed ««h » *—l - «° ■«— * 
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requirements, They want to discuss curriculla and teaching methods. 
Moreover, they will not agree that such participation > should conform 
to bmeaucratic or hierarchical patterns : they call for direct and 
permanent democracy. They believe that participation should begin in 
the class-room and that teaching should be a joint venture of profess- 
ors and students. This,,in a way, is the application at university level 
of the principles of the active method which many educationists have 
been recommending for years; it would also be an initial experiment in 
the propitious setting of the university, of a society withot classes 
or constraint. ' 

l ■» 

“Thus participation should have the’ effect of demolishing the 
water-tight barriers between students and professors. It would mean the 
end of professional ‘pontificating,* of the ‘high table’ mentality, of 
university feudalism. The principle of teacher and taught^ as under- 
stood by more advanced students, is not confined to the university.. 
It can have very important implications for secondary and primary 
education, for young workers* education, for aid to developing 
countries, and life-long education. * 

I , i '■ j 

“For a long time now, there have been teacher training colleges 
with primary schools attached to them; students advocate the establish- 
ment of higher and secondary establishments w-here, from their second 
year at the university onwards, all students (and not only those 
intending to become teachers) would do n certain amount of teaching; 
some groups have suggested that “ autonomous universities. “ run by 
the students and the teaching sta.i, should establish institutions of this 
Vmi- Vney woolfi be voronlnry socro-crnYtunft seTvu.es> - and not, in any 
wny, part of the establishment. One of the major concerns of the 
protest groups is to keep in touch with young workers; among the 
practical suggestions, they have put forward is that the autonomous 
universities should ‘set’ up people’s universities, and start evening or 
holiday courses; these would be run jointly by volunteer- students and 
teachers on the one hand and by young workers on the other. 

Content of University Education 

Regarding the content of university education, “the fundamental 
idea is that the system should give more emphasis to the true pre- 
occupation of youth m all spheres : cultural, personal, social, political 

and vocational students would like to see less dividing up of 

subjects into watertight compartments; they want the ideas and facts 
of the past to he tackled more frankly from the point of view of their 
own period; they want a revaluation of the standards of aesthetic. 
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nCr P sr rat,n ' v,iues " hich w — 

"Students rebel against the barnck room- or • convent* duct 

plme which thej claim, prevails m student hostels, notaUt m regard 
to sexual segregation The students se e sexual liberation as close!) 
Uni ed to social and political liberation The kind of freedom they 
seek is bv no means licence, and they have ns a general rule little 
esteem for the eroticism of “capitalist society ” We nn\ be shocked 
by their morals but it is nevertheless morahtx of a kind 

“The student movement is distinctly international in character, 
and a student revolt in one counti} has immediate repercussions in 
others Students refuse to consider their struggle as a purely national 
affair and welcome leaders and comrades at arms from other countries 
They would like to see an increase in exchanges a cross fertilisation 
between universities The international student movement offers 
exceptional opportunities for international understanding, for genuine 
education for peace and for cooperation between the wealthy countries 
and those of the Third world 


“There remains the problem of unemplo)mcnt Most students arc 
undoultedl) concerned about their future Yet employment problems 
are not alwajs in the forefront of their demands In some countries 
notably France they believe that xocational guidance should lx. crcatnc 
and individual, that it should help them to dicoxer and confrm their 
natural bent and not mefel) select and classify them after the exenf 
like cattle Similarl), the examination sjstem shotrii no longer 
be a filte mg p ocess designed to single out a smiJJ group of 
elites xx host, diplomas give them nn entr) to the bc'tjob' Examma 
tions should be cither abolished entircl) or else simplifed h) 
eliminating as far as possdle the chance factor, examination fever and 
learning b\ rote, and bx student participation in the choice of 
questions and even representation on the hoards of examinations In 
an\ case, the students nre ogunst an> uni\«.rsifv thit march prepares 
students for examinations, the) believe that eductio i sboujlbcsn end 
m itself’ 

The nW idea* ma% co.m.l awlling to Irate teacher* 
r w mte 'national phenomenon i« hound to rover India in a 

!,o r*- tat< h" ’ “ tociefcc P'Cicmi to r l,n our educate* 

short lime \ schemes on this new perspective if at *» 

rrr.: *• — - n - 
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and professors if they do not identify this new perspective and do not 
update themselves for all the new changes that are in store. Students will 
brook no professional tactics of school and college teachers ^ once 
they realise that they are betrayed by teachers. The ‘ high 
table ' attitude will have to be done away with; a develop- 

mental interaction on partnership basis will have to be built 
up and learning-oriented programmes through new techniques of 
programmed learning or assignments or other self-study methods for 
intensive learning by students wilt have to be used along with cyberne- 
tics at the earliest before Indian students rise boldly with determination 
to uproot the traditional, authoritarian and irresponsible professional 
pontificating or ‘hightable mentality’. This requires great, continuous 
and hard labour on the part of teachers of schools and colleges to 
undergo attitudal changes and imbibe the spirit and strength for life- 


long learning. This requires revolutionary attitudal changes on the part 
df ‘supervisors and educational administrators. This requires rearrange* 
rhfeht of the material resources, including library which should be 
immediately strengthened and enriched with hundreds of reference and 
self-study books in schools and colleges. This, in turn, requires great 
efforts on the part of local community to raise enough financial resources 
to re-equip their institutions. Governments also shall have to plan this 
revolution. This task of finding solution to growing student unrest and 
indiscipline anticipates comprehensive educational planning for all stages 
including the idea of autonomous and open universities. The solution 
of this problem depends on how our educational thinkers of all stages 
rise to the occassion. 


The problem of financial stringency through which India at present 
passes has been discussed beEore. It was stated that the axe of national 
economy first falls upon activities of social reconstruction which include 
education as a major head of expenditure, This phenomenon has become 
recurrent during that part quinquennium and seems to have been based 
on the belief or hypothesis that any measure of national economy should 
disturb the programmes of economic growth in. the least. Such a belief 
is the result of the wrong concept that expenditure on social welfare 
activities retards economic growth and that funds for educational and 
social development can become available only by ensuring higher rate of 
economic growth. This concept of economists is too materialistic and 
puts the cart before the horse. Education has been recognised all over 
the world as the most powerful agent of socio-economic and political 
change. Education, social welfare and growth of national economy vary 
m direct ratio. Economic progress pressupposes sound educational and 
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efficiency for achieving desired targets of the growth of national economy 
m its mom sector* viz industry, commerce, agriculture and trades 
Auequ ite social welfare programmes geared to ensure for every citizen 
the minimum national standard of living and security help towards 
increasing economic eTiciency through devoted and happj man power 
Educational p ogress, manpower training and social welfare activities, 
in turn can denve momentum by allocation of more and more required 
funds which come through the growth of national economy This causal 
inter relationship between social welfare activities which include cdu 
cation and manpower traiuing and economic growth cannot be over- 
emphasized Planning commission which includes panels of experts of 
various avenues of national development should rtcogmze this causal 
inter relationship and should base the total national planning not only 
on dynamic harmony between social welfare activities and growth of 
national economy but on progressive inter-action and collaboration 
between the two fields To take a concrete example the programme 
of institutionalised man power training cannot b e fruitful and functional 
unless adequate facilities for placement for practical work and experience 
or internship are provided whole heartedly by all the sectors of econo- 
mic activity All the same be we economists, industrialists, business 
enterpreneurs, agriculturists, tradesmen, social workers or politicians. 

We must recognize that i nation generally prospers by the human stuff 
it has or by the level of its total national culture and character and 
that the best investment that a nation can make is the investment m 
the proper growth, through future need-based general education uncf 
man power training programmes, of the rising generation which will 
play the role of the architect of future India All advanced countries 
have already on hand large and liberal programmes of social welfare, 
social security, general education and man-power training and still 
there has been no indication of any retardation in the growth of their 
national economy on account of allocation of large funds for these 
activities, in fact their experience » otherwise Indian planners should 
always beep this in mind whenever any tinancial strigency hippens to 
curtail the plan-budget 

These are some of the major problems confronting India India 
cannot afford to neglect any of them anj more for the development of 
democrat as a way of everj Indian’s life and the development of th 
strong sense of Indianness are highest priority lasts we most 
SS*» Turn, depends on how we evobe a sound d aniMuno 


tional national pattern and programmes 
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grave, from or etches to open University covering all so-called stages 
viz. kindergarten or pre-school, primary, secondary, undergraduate and 
university education which have so far proved dysfunctional and, instead 
of contributing to national progress, creates huge nation-wide problems of 
growing number of illiterates, fattening the live registers of employment 
exchanges, youth unrest with all the antisocial and anti-national activi- 
ties in its train, bureaucratic and insincere attitudes of public services 
and intettia and indinerence to the active, constructive and vigilant 
participation in the activities of national life and strengthening the 
democratic national growth; which horribly results in strikes stagnating 
economic progress; anti-social hoarding and parallel economy; extremist 
and naxalite growth; student indiscipline and malpractices in public 
examinations to which the school and college teachers are obviously 
partners; inclination towards white collar jobs and disgust for blue 
collar jobs; sectionalism and communalism. 

t i 

India can no more afford to connive at such horrible symptoms 
which frustrate national life nor can she wait any longer to revolutionize 
educational pattern and programmes, informal as well as formal, based 
on the concepts of life-long education anil adaptibility to newer 
situations and innovations, for the India of the twenty-first century 
will no doubt depend on how we offer opportunties of development to 
our innocent growing generation which will rule the country till the 
end of the first quarter of the Twenty First century, the perspective of 
which is beyond human calculations and imagination. There are clearly 
two ways of abolishing the evil forces narrated in the above paragraphs. 
The first easy and speedy method is benevolent dictatorship which, for 
all intents and purposes, runs counter to the democratic values and 
individual liberty which is the very essence of human life compared to 
the other animal life. This method can bring immediate results; but, 
as time passes, the achievement is decaying and the nation again lapses 
to even more difficult malignancy. The other method is evolution of 
really beneficial educational system based on the spirit and philosophy 
of Sarvodaya, preached by the Father of the Nation. This process which 
proved successful in liberating India from the yoke of British imperialism, 
though slow, will yield steadily eve ‘lasting concrete icsults. After 
ninety years of struggle for independence on the altar of which hundreds 
of Indian youths have been sacrificed and for which thousands of 
Gandhi’s disciples have dedicated their whole lives, a few of whom are 
still alive to see with burning heart and helplessly what we have made 
of in Impendent Indn during the last three decades. \Vc must always 
honour the ev'cwvc. of human life individual liber V) and go ahead. 
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with Indian culture and civilization which have developed through 
centuries of her history. Whether India honours and strengthens indivi- 
dual liberty intercombed with self -discipline and voluntary self-sacrifice 
fo; the good of all and pays real tribute to the I'athrr of the Nation through 
evolution of a healthy and constructive pattern and programmes of 
education essentially based on Gandhian philosophy, but in content with 
the present human progress and international developments as well as the 
future of the world as we may visualize, as best as we can, will depend 
upon the programmes she undertakes in the coming years. The goals and 
directions in which the developing nations of the third world should 
reconstruct their educational pattern and programmes are enunciated 
in the author’s book ‘Restructuring Education in Developing Nations* 
which may be considered by educational thinkers and planners in this 
greatest democracy of the world. 



